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Uniting All Interests in Behalf of Forestry 











Selective Logging Aids Nature 


The original virgin hardwood forest of all aged 
classes constituted a natural sustained yield. Nature 
selectively logs continually with disease and storm in- 
stead of saw and ax. This is to be changed to a com- 
mercial sustained yield forest from which the trees of 
merchantable size are artificially removed at intervals 
of from 16 to 20 years. The forest’s natural reproduc- 
tion is not destroyed, but, aided by the process and, 
barring fire or insect damage, there will always be a 
stand of younger timber to grow to merchantable size 
at the time of each successive cutting. This forest will 
probably be valued on a capitalization of at least 6 per- 
cent annual income.—R. B. Goopman. 


Delayed Cutting Requires Insurance 


Insurance is the keystone of America’s credit struc- 
ture in practically every field of endeavor and there- 
fore if credit is to be extended to timber land owners 
it is only logical to presume that the banks of the coun- 
try will desire the security which arises from complete 
insurance protection. On account of the length of time 
required to grow forests, in the case of an individual 
owner rather than a corporation, the proceeds will of 
necessity accrue to heirs instead of to the owner him- 
self. At the death of the owner, the sole inheritance 
or a large part of it may consist of a growing forest. 
. . Forest fire insurance would protect such inheri- 
tance.—Joun L. Kavi. 


Planting Seedlings Cheaper Than Leaving Seed Trees 


A considerable portion of the land area of western Washington is hilly . 
our aim to keep these hillsides growing trees. 
areas at a rate equal to the progress of denudation. 


. and it is 
To that end we are replanting our cut-over 
Forestry authorities assure us that, 


given adequate fire protection, cut-over lands will reforest naturally. As a general rule with 
reference to operations of average size, we believe this statement to be correct. But with 
an operation such as our own, cutting over larger areas than the average, we are convinced 
that natural reproduction by windblown seed will come so slowly that we can not afford 
to await Nature’s pleasure. Further, our studies indicate that we can grow seedlings and 
plant them upon cut-over lands at less cost than that of leaving seed trees.—R. A. Lona. 


Tax Reform of Public Concern 


The discouraging situation of forest taxation in the 
United States is largely due to its reform having been 
the concern mainly of foresters and lumbermen, whose 
motives are likely to be considered narrow, instead of 
having taken its proper position before public revenue 
authorities in general . . . . It has always been known 
by foresters and lumbermen that the general property 
tax, . . . . is inimical to forestry. It demands, if en- 
forced, excessive annual taxation of forest crops, as- 
sessed repeatedly over a long period of years as part 
of the realty and with the expectation value of the crop 
recognized each time. This without earnings wherewith 
to pay is likely to result in a cumulative total taxation 
which confiscates all value-—R. E. Dananer. 


Part Public Part Private Function 


The idea that going concerns can practice forestry 
successfully by leaving a few seed trees and keeping 
fire out of their cut-over lands, letting Nature do the 
rest, is too prevalent. Much more is necessary, and 
unless plans are carefully made in advance and refor- 
estation practiced with infinite care, many projects are 
doomed to failure. It is not a simple matter to place 
any project on a sustained yield basis, even though the 
operation is located’in an area that lends itself favor- 
ably to reforestation. There are areas that do not lend 
themselves favorably to working for a sustained yield, 
and .... such areas should be put to work, and it 
should be the duty of the Federal and local governments 
to reforest them.—J. W. Warzex. 
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Lumber Buyers / 
These Men Want 
Your Orders 


They don’t just want ’em on general principles 


either. Not Duffy and Hamacher, but because they 
know how to handle orders—know you will con- 
tinue doing business because it is pleasant to do 
business with them. They are dependable and that’s 
what you want—some concern in the west you can 
depend upon. 


Offering something just as good as the other fel- 
low has never appealed to Duffy and Hamacher. It 
has to be better. That’s what makes the D & H 
organization different from any other in the country. 


If you want proof—give them a chance. Just ask 
these men what they can do for you on Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine, California White Pine and Sugar 
Pine. 


DUFFY-HAMACHER LUMBER CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 















USEC of your attic 
Catalog tree 


MARSCHKE. COMPANY 
551-F University. St.Paul Minn 
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LUMBER COMPANY 


Cadillac , Michigan 

——_ 
J.L.COLBY 
Sales Mgre 


W.L.. SAUNDERS 
President 


JOSEPH MURPHY 
Vice President 
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“Maine” Derricks Fit 
Almost Anywhere 


Notice in the illustration above how we fitted 
the supports of an 8-ton three-quarter swing stiff- 
leg “Maine” derrick around a building at the saw- 
mill of Cross, Austin @ Ireland Lumber Co., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Do you need a derrick in a place where you 
see no way of constructing one? “Maine” engi- 
neers will find a way to solve your problems 
economically and satisfactorily. 


The Maine Electric Co. 


Electric Derricks, Hoists, Cranes, Winches 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Sales Opportunities Sometimes Neglected 








N INTELLIGENT sale is one that is based upon knowledge 
WAN of the use to which the goods purchased are to be put. 
Otherwise the seller simply is handing out what the buyer 
asks for, without knowing whether or not it best suits his customer’s 
Need. And the buyer who asks for a certain item and purposely 
Withholds information as to what he wants it for may be doing 
himself an injustice, in that possibly some other kind, size or 
grade—if lumber be the commodity purchased—might suit his pur- 
pose better, at less outlay. That is illustrated by the fact that 
often a customer demands full lengths when shorter pieces would 
Serve his purpose better, and in many cases actually save him 
money. 
But there is another reason why the dealer should ascertain what 


his customer is planning to do with the lumber or other material 
he is buying, and that reason is, that possession of such informa- 
tion opens the way for productive sales effort. If the material is 
for some minor repairs about the house, perhaps the customer can 
readily be made to see the advantage of carrying the improvements 
a little further while he is at it. If a new floor is to be laid, the 
suggestion of installing a bookcase, a kitchen cabinet, or other 
built-in convenience may be opportune. Outside repairs may suggest 
reroofing, adding a sun parlor, or some other job not originally 
contemplated. Moreover, repairs or remodeling of any sort open 
the way for sale of paints and certain items of hardware if the 
lumber dealer handles these goods, as many do. 

It may seem superfluous to remind dealers of anything so obvious 
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as the possibility and the desirability of making one sale breed 
others, but the plain fact is that many a jag of lumber, or even 


larger quantities, goes out of the average yard without anyone 
knowing, or particularly caring, anything about it further than to 
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see that it is delivered, charged, and in due time collected for. Ot 
course it would be easy to overdo the effort, but that Possibility 
must not be allowed to hide the potentiality for expansion that ;, 
wrapped up in almost every sale. 
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Preparing the Way for Commercial Reforestation Wass 
ized lun 
OR THE FIRST time in America the problems and possi- product from them at a money loss. It has been slow to see that in shipn 
CH bilities of private reforestation on a scale adequate to the the country as a whole has profited enormously from the denudation soy’ 
Nation’s needs have been the subject of a national con- of the forest lands, and that therefore the duty to reforest must be te wo 
ference of business men representing the major industries directly shared by everybody. ceive 
dependent upon the’ forests. For the first time these problems and While the major purpose of tree growing on the tremendous facture 
the opportunities opened by their solution have been presented scale proposed must be to perpetuate the supply of wood for great — 
by competent and interested persons to those upon whom largely industries and for a large part of the population of the country, igh 
rests the obligation to lead in taking the steps necessary to make which needs wood for its comfort, convenience and happiness, there shipme 
the growing of trees on a commercial scale economically practicable. are the incidental benefits of recreation that redound to the public compat 
Among the many facts brought out at the conference doubtless more than to the private owners. This, therefore, affords an added In com 
the most significant is the evident conviction of prominent lumber- reason for public interest and support of a comprehensive reforesta- = 
men in widely separated regions that private reforestation under tion program. But to bring this phase of the matter to the atten. — There 
conditions now existing in their communities is practicable. Hardly tion of the millions of people that constitute the public something } wood 
less significant was the evident willingness of large timber owners more and something quite different from this week’s conference with t 
and practical operators to give the theorists the benefit of the doubt jis needed. Ways must be found and used for bringing about an} screa 
and to undertake costly methods of reforestation with the hope that intelligent understanding of the problems of forestry and the duties | crease 
they could be made to pay. In this the lumbermen are exhibiting of the individual citizen to help in solving them. The 
the spirit of adventure that has characterized them as a class f West 
; Tax reform and fire protection are matters that require public ut 
throughout the industry’s history. If the fact had not been plain : amo 
° : consideration and action. Legislation will bring about the tax 434,99 
before, this conference has made it clear that wherever there is 
“ f : reform and the same agency will to a degree contribute to the The - 
an even chance of making private tree growing economically prac- group 
ticable the lumbermen will give it a fair trial. solution of the forest fire problem. But the fact that the forests, feet | 
Private reforestation has not yet been demonstrated to be eco- both those privately and those publicly owned, now are and in the § the w 
nomically practicable in the United States under conditions gen- ‘Uture will be more generally utilized by the public for recreation J the a 
erally prevailing. But lumbermen realize that it must become so PUrposes, increases the fire hazard a hundredfold unless there shall po 
if the timber needs of the country are to be supplied. The public >€ @ Corresponding increase in the feeling of responsibility for Al 
in general long has assumed that the cutting away of the forests Preventing fire on the part of the public. Indeed, the more the wood 
in itself imposed upon the lumbermen the obligation to replace subject of forestry is studied, the more deep the conviction becomes 83 pe 
them; but the public has been slow to realize that no legal or moral that without the intelligent and sincere coéperation of the public fivel 
obligation could require the lumbermen to grow trees and sell the reforestation will be economically impracticable. 84 at 
an e 
of 2 
perc 
e + erc 
Is Hand-to-Mouth Buying Economical and Safe? .; 
befo 
OR SEVERAL YEARS, since the railroads have been able into the lumber yard or telephone to the lumberman and get what - 
CF to handle the freight business of the country without con- they want when they want it. They always have gone the dealer 000 
gestion and delay, retailers in all lines of industry have one better in the matter of hand-to-mouth buying. How far can agai 
pretty generally adopted the practice of “buying as needed.” Per- the retailer go in reducing his stocks and still be able to satisfy 209, 
haps this so called hand+to-mouth method of buying has reached local demand? Is there not danger in the tendency to postpone - 
its most complete development in the grocery and drug trades, buying to the last minute? 1 
but it has become a common practice in all lines, including lumber. For many months the buying of mixed cars on rush orders has wer 
It is a well recognized fact that the retail lumbermen throughout been common if not the rule. Now the reports are that retail low 
the country are carrying smaller stocks as a rule than before buyers insist upon having shipments traced and pushed to the pe 
the war. Not only transportation, but increased values, which limit for delivery. This always has been the practice of certain i 
necessitated heavier capitalization, have been strong inducements buyers, but there is serious danger to the industry when it becomes 19, 
to curtail retail stocks. a common practice with a large percentage of the distributers fee 
While everybody must admit that the carriers have so expedited of the country. The tracing itself involves some expense. The _ 
freight movement as to reduce the time between mill and yard one- inevitable delays are sure to slow down building, are sure to Pi 
half or two-thirds and have largely eliminated uncertainty as to lessen the dealer’s efficiency in serving his trade and are likely to re 
time of delivery, they can not relieve the retailer of the necessity be reflected in an increased sale of substitutes for lumber. In co 
of providing promptly the stock that is needed for local con- fact, there is danger that manufacturers will be tempted if they ot 
sumption. There is still need of fairly large and well balanced are not impelled to put lumber in transit before it is dry enough m 
retail yard stocks, and hand-to-mouth buying involves delays, extra for the use to which it is put. For whatever may be the ultimate of 
costs and expedients that are uneconomical. Some of these addi- effect of hand-to-mouth buying with respect to the duty of carrying ct 
tional costs do not fall directly upon the retail buyer and he may’ the reserve stocks of lumber, the stage has not yet been reached pi 
infer therefore that they need not be reflected in his selling costs. where that duty has been assumed by the manufacturer in the sk 
But eventually costs of doing business, however, they may be same degree that it has been abandoned by the retail distributer. . 
incurred, must be added to selling costs. With less lumber in local dealers’ hands, with less in transit, and d 
One of lumber’s outstanding advantages is its availability. The with no great increase in the yard stocks of manufacturers and f 
world has got the habit of expecting to get its lumber when needed wholesalers, there is sound reason for asserting that a spurt it 
and the fact that lumber is so readily adaptable to multitudes of demand for lumber would bring in its train many evils that no 
uses at the same time that it is quickly available has given the branch of the industry could escape. Clearly, there is a point 


lumber dealer one of his biggest advantages in supplying building 
material. Lumber users expect to be able at any time to drive 


beyond which delay in buying, and reduction of stocks, ean not be 
safely indulged in. 
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Seasonal Decrease m New Business 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 17.—The organ- 
ized lumber industry showed seasonal decreases 
in shipments and new business, and a slight in- 
crease in production, for the week ended Nov. 
12, when compared with reports for the preced- 
ing week, according to telegraphic reports re- 
ceived today by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from 501 of the leading 
commercial lumber mills of the country. The 
337 comparable reporting softwood mills showed 
a slight increase in production and decreases in 
shipments and new business this week, when 
compared with reports for the previous week. 
In comparison with the same period a year ago, 
when twenty-three more mills reported, this 
week shows increases in all three factors. 
There is, apparently, little change in the hard- 
wood operations this week, when compared 
with the week earlier. In comparison with the 
same week last year, this week showed some. 
increase in productien and shipments and a de- 
crease in orders. 

The unfilled orders of 229 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 571,562,787 feet, as against 569,- 
434,995 feet for 230 mills the previous week. 
The 111 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 208,160,784 
feet last week, as against 210,051,660 feet for 
the week before. For the 118 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 363,402,003 feet, as 
against 359,383,335 feet for 119 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 337 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 88 percent, and orders 
83 percent, of actual production. For the south- 
ern pine mills, these percentages were respec- 
tively 96 and 93; and for the West Coast mills, 
84 and 78. Of the reporting mills, the 318 with 
an established normal production for the week 
of 230,244,348 feet, gave actual production 105 
percent, shipments 91 percent, and orders 87 
percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week ,the week 
before (revised) and the same week last year 
follow: Production—243,182,000 feet, against 
240,774,000 feet the week before, and 223,767,- 
000 feet last year. Shipments—213,059,000 feet, 
against 229,937,000 feet the week before, and 
209,183,000 feet last year. Orders—202,663,000 
feet, against 230,746,000 feet the week before, 
and 184,738,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—21,785,000 feet, against 18,- 
396,000 feet the week before, and 18,401,000 
feet last year. Shipments—19,061,000 feet, 
against 17,565,000 feet the week before, and 
19,629,000 feet last year. Orders—19,280,000 
feet, against 17,614,000 feet the week before, 
and 22,771,000 feet last year. 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to order with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulation below. Twenty 
of these mills, representing 65 percent of the 
cut of the California pine region, gave their 
Production for the week as 19,725,000 feet; 
shipments, 19,634,000 feet, and new business, 
18,599,000 feet. Last week’s report for 19 mills, 
representing 60 percent of the cut, was: Pro- 
duction, 21,929,000 feet; shipments, 27,911,000 
feet, and new business, 18,211,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 118 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Nov. 12 was 22 per- 
cent below production, and shipments were 16 
percent below production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 50 percent was for 





future water delivery, amounting to 48,998,095 
feet, of which 30,925,210 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 18,072,885 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 45,000,466 feet, or 
46 percent of the week’s new business. Forty- 
seven percent of the week’s shipments moved 
by water, amounting to 50,177,164 feet, of 
which 33,182,966 feet moved coastwise and in- 
tercoastal, and 16,994,198 feet export. Rail 
shipments totaled 51,672,688 feet, or 49 percent 
of the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 
4,536,560 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo 
orders totaled 100,324,791 feet; foreign, 144,- 
654,234 feet, and rail trade, 118,422,978 feet. 


Gradual slowing down of logging and lumber 
manufacturing west of the Cascades has started 
earlier than usual this year, according to the 4L 
employment service. In the Portland and Co- 
lumbia River district, logging continues at 
about 90 percent of capacity with a downward 
tendency. Sawmill operations are being slowed 
down and plans for repairs and other shut- 
downs are reported. In the Grays Harbor dis- 
trict logging camps are operating at 90 percent 
of capacity, with but little turnover. Sawmill 
and lumber manufacturing operations are slow- 
ing down with a number of plants down tem- 
porarily for repairs while others are down 
indefinitely. East of the Cascades a gradual 
closing down of woods and sawmill operations. 
together with the completion of outdoor em- 
ployment activities has created a surplus of all 
kinds of help in the pine districts. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows some 
decrease in production and shipments and new 
business somewhat below that reported for the 
preceding week. 


The California Redwood Association reports 
production about the same, a heavy decrease in 
shipments and a slight increase in orders. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports considerable decrease in production 
and shipments and a slight increase in new 
business. (Northern pine mills show more 
than twice the production of similar November 
weeks of 1926, because this year several mills 
are still operating contrary to their custom of 
years past of closing their sawing season or 
shutting down for repairs in November.) 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with one more mill reporting, shows 
increase in production, and some reduction in 
shipments and new business. 

Reports from 19 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (one more mill than re- 
ported for the week before) show a nominal 
decrease in production, a noticeable decrease in 
shipments and a fair gain in new business. 

{The barometer of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation appears on page 50.—EpiTor.] 





[Special telegram to AmeERIcAN LuMBERMAN] 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 16.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute preliminary report for 
the week ended Nov. 12, covers operations of 
125 units. Each unit represents a normal daily 
capacity of 28,000 feet, so that total normal 
production of these units during the six days 
of the week is 21,000,000 feet. Their actual 
output was 19,837,000 feet; shipments, 15,869,- 
000 feet, and orders booked, 16,323,000 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Norro_k, Va., Nov. 17.—For the week ended 
Nov. 12, thirty-two mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 9,636,000 feet, manufactured 
7,457,116 feet, shipped 6,867,963 feet, and 
booked orders for 6,406,000 feet. 


Value of Industrial Group Effort 
[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 16.—Recognizing 
the increasing importance of the extension in- 
dustrial group effort, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has created a new depart- 
ment to work with trade organizations. In 
making the announcement, President Lewis E. 
Pierson stated that Dr. Hugh P. Baker, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, will head the new department. 
The purpose of this move is to codrdinate the 
expanding relations of the national chamber 
with the more than six hundred trade associa- 
tions in its membership, and to lend assistance 
to the many other industrial groups now laying 
out their future program of organization. 


Invited to Nobel Prize Ceremony 


Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, this week 
received a cabled invitation from the Nobel 
Prize Committee, Stockholm, Sweden, to at- 
tend the ceremonies to be held in Stockholm Dec. 
10, during which King Gustav V will present 
to his brother, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, pro- 
fessor of physics of the University of Chicago, 
the Nobel Prize in Physics. Dr. Compton, who 
is thirty-six years of age, is the youngest man 
by six years who has ever been awarded the 
Nobel Prize. This distinction comes to him 
as a result of his discovery of the so-called 
Compton process, which has to do with the 
character of light waves and is regarded by 
scientists as having a definite and. important 
application to the Einstein theory of relativity. 

Another brother of the lumber secretary, Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, head of the Palmer Physical 
Laboratory of Princeton University and presi- 
dent of the American Physical Society, was a 
candidate for the Nobel Prize in Physics three 
years ago. 

Dr. Einstein, during his American visit some 
years ago, remarked that there were only seven 


‘men in the world, including himself, who 


understood his theory of relativity. One of 
these, he said, was Dr. Karl Compton. Dr. 
Arthur Compton’s recent discoveries, scientists 
say, prove that the number has now increased 
to eight. 

Wilson Compton expects to leave for Sweden 
within the next two weeks, in acceptance of 
the invitation, if at all possible. 


Retailers Oppose Wharfage Charge 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—An_ interesting 
situation has developed in the lumber trade 
served by the port of Boston in connection with 
the effort of Harry H. Wiggin, head of the 
Wiggin Terminals (Inc.) to bring about the 
adoption of a charge of 50 cents a thousand 
board feet as a “uniform wharfage charge on 
lumber for direct rail shipment ex ship’s tackle” 
at the four Boston terminals for lumber car- 
goes. Mr. Wiggin is supported in his effort 
by ten important wholesale interests which he 
claims handle “approximately 90 percent or 
more of the total volume of lumber coming to 
the port of Boston from the Pacific coast via 
water.” Through the Lumber Credit & Re- 
search Bureau of Boston, the retailers vigor- 
ously oppose the charge. At present there is no 
wharfage charge on lumber handled by rail 
direct from the ship at either of the four 
Boston lumber terminals —the Wiggin Ter- 
minals (Inc.); the Mystic Terminal Co., oper- 
ated by the Boston & Maine Railroad; the 
Boston Tidewater Terminals (Inc.), operated 
by the United States Shipping Board, and Com- 
monwealth Pier, operated by the State of 
Massachusetts. The retailers will engage 
counsel and leave no stone unturned in an effort 
to prevent the additional charge becoming 
effective. 
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Best Advertising for Retailer 


What sort of advertising pays best in going 
after cash retail trade? We are in a live 
city of 30,000 population, and have over twenty 
competitors. Inquiry No. 2,050. 


[The following condensation of the reply sent 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to this retailer 
—who is located in the Southwestern part of 
the country—is printed with the thought that 
some of the suggestions made may be helpful to 
other dealers: 


Study of the retailer’s advertising and mer- 
chandising problems and observation of the 
methods used by hundreds of dealers all over 
the country have led to the conclusion that 
the best and most effective advertising for the 
retailer is that which is concrete and definite. 
By that; is meant advertising one single, 
definite product or service at a time, concen- 
trating on that proposition and endeavoring 
to make it as attractive and convincing as 
possible. 

Just at this time, the best and most profit- 
able line for the average retailer in a city the 
size of this retailer's is to hammer away at 
the remodeling proposition. Doubtless there 
are in the city a great many houses built 
twenty, thirty and even more years ago, that 
are old-fashioned, out-of-date, and more or 
less falling into disrepair. Many of these 
houses, no doubt, are fairly well situated; 
that is, are on reasonably good residence 
streets, so that so far as the surroundings 
are conterned the owners would be warranted 
in modernizing the buildings and putting them 
in condition so they would be much more de- 
sirable either from residence or rental stand- 
point. Retailers all over the country are wak- 
ing up to the possibilities of profit in this 
remodeling proposition, and instances are 
known where for the last year or more the 
greater part of their business has been from 
this source. 

Along with remodeling, naturally would 
come the pushing of repair business. That, 
also, is a field that may well be exploited by 
the right kind of advertising. It is not, how- 
ever, recommended that remodeling and repair- 
ing be combined in one advertisement. To 
remodel a house is to some extent to rebuild 
it, making such exterior changes as the addi- 
tion of a sunparlor or porch, adding a wing 
or extension to provide extra room, or making 
interior changes for better arrangement, or 
the providing of more room by the utilization 
of waste space. Repairing, on the other hand, 
simply implies bringing the house back into 
its original condition. Advertising for repair 
business, re-roofing etc., is recommended but 
it should be kept distinct from the remodel- 
ing proposition, which should be promoted on 
its own merits. 

A good way to boost the repair business is 
to advertise a special repair department or 
repair service. Invite the public to telephone 
the dealer about any odd jobs that need to 
be done, and he can then refer these requests 
to contractors, carpenters, masons or general 
handy men who can attend to the work. Some 
dealers employ an all-around handy man to 
take care of this work, which makes a good 
drawing card, and leads to other business, as 
he can keep his eye open for work that needs 
to be done and call the owner’s attention to 
it, often with the result of landing jobs that 
were not contemplated in the original order. 
Some firms “personalize” this service, adver- 
tising that their yard is headquarters for 
“Handy Andy,” “Helpful Harry,” or some 
other fictitious trade character who is sup- 
posed to look after the repair end of the 
business. Where a firm actually does employ 
a man to handle these jobs, the nickname 
sticks to him, and becomes a sort of trade- 
mark for the firm. 

Another thing that might be definitely ad- 
vertised at this season is that of getting people 
to include in their Christmas shopping lists 
some of the goods handled by the dealer that 
are suitable for Christmas gifts. It would be 
easy to draw up a list of a dozen or more 
such items handled by the average lumber 
retailer, such as folding ironing boards, break- 
fast sets, medicine cabinets, mirror or French 
doors, combination storm and screen door, 


work bench, paints and lacquers, 
hanging cupboards, book shelves etc. 


There is a field also for the advertising of 
hardwood flooring, showing that an average 
room can be floored at a very reasonable figure. 
Other subjects for individual advertisements 
might be cedar lining for closets, the advan- 
tages of finishing unused space in attic or 
basement for special uses, which means in 
each case the sale of wallboard.as well as, 
probably, of some other material. Garages 
are always in the mind of a good many people, 
and advertising what can be done for them 
along that line will get some results.—Editor.] 


corner or 


>. 

Miniature Houses for Advertising 

Can you give us information as to what the name 
of the concern is that has been using the doll houses 
for advertising purposes? One of our people is de- 
sirous of getting this information and we _ should 
appreciate hearing from you at your convenience.— 
Inguiry No. 2,033. 


[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin 
wholesale lumber concern. No doubt the 
houses referred to are the miniature buildings 
that have been used by retailers throughout the 
country in show windows and in other forms 
of display. There are several concerns that have 
rather specialized in the production of these 
small houses and the names and addresses of 
these concerns have been given to the inquirer. 
It is believed that few other forms of adver- 
tising have been more effective than have the 
miniature houses when used in attractive dis- 
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Cost of Converting Small Logs 
In one of the early issues of your ma 

this year you had an article written about , 
bulletin sent out by a State or Governmen; 
department giving information about the la- 
bor necessary to produce a thousand feet of 
lumber out of different size timber. I mys 
have lost that issue as I can not find it in my 
files. I would like to have you send me @ Copy 
of the issue containing the article mentioneg 
I think it was between February and July ang 
under the heading “Query and Comment.” | 
have been a reader of your paper for years 
and I trust that you can find this for me ang 
forward it without delay as I wish to use the 
argument in eliminating small timber on ae. 
count of the expensive handling.—Inquiry 
No. 2.049. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from an ex. 
ecutive of a lumber concern operating in 
Nicaragua. There have been several article 
along the line of this inquiry published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and clippings of these 
articles have been supplied to the inquirer. In- 
cidentally, new light is thrown on this matter in 
an address delivered this week by R. B. Good- 
man before the conference on commercial for- 
estry held in Chicago and reported elsewhere 
in this issue. Mr. Goodman’s discussion of 
the subject is from the standpoint of selective 
logging with a view to sustained yield. His 
observations are the result of detailed study 
of an operation combined with actual practice in 
selective cutting. It will, therefore, be read 
with the greatest interest by all lumber oper- 



































plays.—Eniror.] 


ators.—EbiTor. } 
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Muskegon (Mich.) news- 
papers report that large num- 
bers of men are going into the 
woods, and the next season’s 
crop will be a large one. 

* 8 & 


A report from Beaumont, 
Texas, says that first quality 
of yellow pine is selling there 
at #10 to $12 per 1,000 feet; 
second class lumber at from $8 
to $9 per 1,000. $4.50 to $6 
is added for dressing lumber: 
Shingles are selling at $2 to 
$3.25 1,000. Logs are 
worth $5 to $5.75 per 1,000 feet 
for yellow pine, and $7 to $8 
for cypress. 

* 8 *® 

Ludington, Van Schaick & 
Co. have received 19,000,000 feet 
of lumber at their yard in Chi- 
cago during the last three 
months. 

* 8 * 

One reason, and perhaps the 
principal one, why the log cut 
along the Chippewa River in 
Wisconsin and its tributaries 
will be less than normal is that 
the Mississippi River Logging 
Co. does not wish to contract 
for logs so extensively as for- 
merly while the suit restrain- 
ing it from running loose 
logs in the lower Chippewa is 
pending. The effect of this 
will be to make times very hard 
here for a year or two, but 








lumbermen may be the gainers 
in the end. Anything which 
hinders the free running of 
loose logs down the Mississippi 
will tend to influence the in- 
vestment of capital in mills on 
the line of the road, and thus 
Wisconsin lumbermen will 
derive a greater benefit from 
their wealth of pine. 
* 8 & 

James Miller, of Bay City, 
Mich. has been granted a 
patent on a new stave making 
machine. 

*% * * 

Bernard Milmoe has pur- 
chased the machinery in the 
sawmill at Dalton, Mich., and 
will ship it to Texas. 

* * * 


Some Minnesota lumbermen 
intend the coming winter to 
make a specialty of getting out 
a much greater proportion of 
long timber than has been usual 
during the past years. The 
controlling motive for this new 
departure seems to have been 
suggested by the fact that the 
duration of railroad bridges 
does not extend beyond a 
period of from eight to ten 
years. In view of the fact that 
a very large number of the rail- 
road bridges in Minnesota have 
been in use about that period 
of time, it would seem reason- 
able to expect that the demand 








for that character of timber 

will be unusually increased over 

that required for former years. 
* * * 

The Pendulum Slide Oscillat- 
ing Gang Movements, patented 
by J. B. Wayne, of Detroit, 
Mich., have been put in several 
mills along Saginaw River and 
give the most perfect satis- 
faction to those who are using 
them. They save time, allow 
the use of thinner saws, and 
in other ways will pay for 
themselves in three months. 

* * * 

Mellen Smith, of Wallace, 
Mich., has erected a drying 
house in which he seasons shin- 
gles manufactured by him, thus 
enabling him to get from 9%, 
000 to 100,000 in a carload ir 
stead of 75,000 unseasoned. 

s 8 ® 

The Ford River Lumber 
Co., at Ford River, Mich. i 
about to dispose of its yard 
in Chicago and will hereafter 
pile its lumber at the mill and 
season it there. 

* * * 

Hon. W. T. Price, a prom 
inent Wisconsin lumbermal, 
has been elected a State Sen- 
ator, representing Monroe 
Jackson counties. He ought 
to be an expert at “log roll- 
ing.” 
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Southern Pine Steadier; Export Timbers in Demand 


Southern pine business has been slow during the last 
couple of weeks, after the spurt during the last half of 
October. While average production was below the single- 
shift basis during the week ended Nov. 11, bookings were 
seven percent below the cut. A larger proportion of the 
call is now from the southern States, and orders have been 
running rather strongly to lower grades. Retailers gen- 
erally are holding down their stocks until after inventory 
time, and in fact some that placed orders have asked that 
shipments be withheld. Certain mills report heavy demand 
for export timbers at fair prices, and it is believed this will 
increase, as stocks abroad have been allowed to become 
depleted while buyers have sought lower prices. There is 
also some call for timbers from the interior, an emergency 
demand being noted in the flooded districts of New Eng- 
land. List prices are so low that concessions are few. 


West Coast Business Declines; Curtailment Begins 


Bookings of the West Coast mills showed a heavy de- 
cline, during the week ended Nov. 12, from the exceptional 
total for the preceding week. Total for that week was 
largely due to some large placements by Japanese buyers, 
who are said to have obtained attractive prices on wanted 
items. Export trade is still of good volume. Domestic 
cargo business also holds up rather well. Shipments to 
California have been restricted, a large number of carriers 
having been taken out of service. The market there is 
steadier, but could not be called active. There is still a good 
amount of yard buying on the Atlantic coast, but transit 
arrivals have increased, and some of these are being mar- 
keted at concessions. Rail business has slowed down with 
the coming of colder weather to much of the territory, but 
improvement is expected after inventories. Some plants 
have been taking off night shifts and others are closing 
down, while log production shows a distinct tapering off. 


Some Inland Empire Mills Hold Stock for Advance 


Production in the Inland Empire pine district is slowing 
down for the season. The market looks rather stronger from 
the mill end than it does in distributing centers. Buyers are 
trying to hold down their stocks, and attempts to push sales 
as demand tapered off have resulted in concessions. Ship- 
ments during the last six weeks have exceeded the cut by 
about five percent, and identical mills had reported their 
Oct. 1 stocks sixty-six million feet less than on the same 
date last year. Shortages are shown in Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
Pondosa common, and some operators refuse to sell these 
items at less than $2 above current quotations. 


California Pine Stocks Declining as Mills Close 


Some of the California pine mills are already closed down 
for the season, and it is indicated that there will be a heavy 
reduction in the output during the next few weeks. Ship- 
ments have been in excess of production for several weeks, 
and it is preditted that very shortly the surpluses that have 
caused price weakness will be absorbed, and that the list 
will take on more firmness. Stocks of No. 3 shop and bet- 
ter pine, as reported by twenty identical operations, were 
8.6 percent lower on Oct. 1 than they were on that date last 
year, though total stocks were only 5.3 percent less. These 
mills, however, had 0.8 percent less unfilled orders on hand 
for No. 3 shop and better pine, though their total unfilled 
was 8.7 percent larger than on Oct. 1 last year. These per- 
centages alone hardly reveal the true strength of the situa- 
tion, for while in No. 3 shop and better there was a decrease 
of 18,641,818 feet in inventory, the decrease in unfilled 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 


In the total, decrease in in- 


orders was only 277,653 feet. 
ventory was 31,471,072 feet, while increase in unfilled orders 


was 15,334,878 feet. Upper grades are not as strong as 
lower, and demand from the East is better than that within 
the producing state. 


Arkansas Pine Mills Selling Fair Amount of Finish 


Arkansas soft pine mills are selling a good volume of 
finish to retail yards, though these are not taking much 
dimension, and their small purchases of flooring are mostly 
of flat grain. Industrial demand is not active, but it has 
recently been better than in some time, and a little railroad 
material is also being bought, especially small timbers and 
heavy joists. Production at the larger plants has tended to 
exceed shipments a little, though stocks are still lower than 
they were at the middle of this year. Few small mills are 
operating at present. Quotations on most items have re- 
mained steady, though occasional small concessions have 
been given on surplus lots. Lath prices have been reduced. 


Lower Grades of Northern Hardwoods Are Moving Well 


Business in northern hardwoods has been slowing down 
during the last couple of weeks. Bookings for the week 
ended Nov. 5 averaged only 130,000 feet a mill, against 137,- 
000 feet the preceding week, and an average per mill per 
week of 174,000 feet during the four weeks ended Oct. 29. 
Production has been declining, as is usual at this season, 
and both bookings and shipments have been running heav- 
ily in excess of the cut. The better grades are rather dull, 
because some of the principal consuming industries have 
slowed down their operations. They are mostly carrying 
small stocks of lumber, so that prospects are good for re- 
sumption of buying as soon as year-end inventories are out 
of the way. Lower grades have been moving well. 


Southern Hardwood Buyers Keeping Down Their Stocks 

There is a good deal of talk about curtailing production 
in the southern hardwood belt, but the output continues 
well ahead of bookings and shipments. Many students of 
the market, however, doubt that the cut is in excess of 
prospective needs of the market. Consumers are holding 
down their purchases and have small stocks, which it will 
be necessary to replenish as soon as inventories are taken. 
On the other hand, operations will be much interfered with 
if there is a normal amount of winter rains. There already 
have been some rains in the South, but they have not been 
so heavy as to hinder woods operations. Logs are rather 
plentiful, and some operators are laying off woods crews. 
There is little buying by oak flooring factories. Southeast 
furniture plants appear to be taking more than those in the 
North. Automobile demand is rather slow. Export de- 
mand has become less active. The species in best call are 
black walnut, poplar, the gums and ash. 


Eastern Spruce Mills Closing; Prices Stronger 

Many of the smaller and some of the larger eastern 
spruce mills have already closed for the winter. Produc- 
tion for the season was subnormal, and stocks are not 
heavy, while receipts from Canada have also been some- 
what restricted. Prices have been low for the later part 
of the year, and it is not surprising that they have recently 
been advanced $1 on dimension, partly as a result of the 
above situation and partly because the New England floods 
have caused an increase in demand. Lath have continued 
weak and in heavy supply, although it is claimed that cur- 
rent demand is causing some reduction in stocks. Heavy 
transit arrivals from the West Coast have been making for 
keen competition in the Northeast market. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 105 to 112 
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Wood Stands Seven-Hour Fire Test 


Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 12.—Fire-resistant 
qualities of fir in heavy mill construction are 
convincingly illustrated in the condition of the 
6-story warehouse of the Fisher Co., in this 
city, after a recent fire. The Fisher Co. is a 
large department store owner and its warehouse 
was used in connection with that business. At 
the time of the fire it contained an unusually 
large amount of highly inflammable material, 
including furniture, mattresses and the equip- 
ment of two paint shops and a spraying room; 
also, there was a produce store and an egg 
and poultry market. The fire burned fiercely 
for more than seven hours. It swept the entire 
six floors, and burned through the roof. The 
building stands. There is little damage to the 
interior; but the damage to the contents 
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amounted to approximately four times the dam- 
age to the structure itself. 

Contractors repairing the structure have 
found that only two of the floor joists around 
the stair well were so badly damaged as to 
need replacing; but they think they may have to 
replace two more timbers due to the failure of 
cast iron hangers, which let the timbers drop 
at one end. In the entire building, not a win- 
dow frame will need to be replaced, though 
every pane of glass was melted or broken. In 
some instances the heat melted the glass out of 
the wood bars, but in no case did the fire burn 
through the sash. The fire department broke 
three or four bars, and others were damaged 
in cleaning up after the fire, but aside fram 
those no entire frame will need to be replaced. 
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Views taken after seven-hour fire in mill-constructed warehouse of the Fisher Co., Tacoma Wash. 
2. Elevator mechanism and charred fire door that failed to close. 


but still substantial. 
hour fire. 


By scraping off the charred wood, every ; win. 
dow can be reglazed. 

The excellent condition of the building, afte 
its test of fire, is demonstrated by a photograph 
of the fourth floor, which is typical of the en- 
tire structure. The pillars are in place, scarcely 
marked by the flames; and the wood stringers 
and joists, while charred, are still substantial 
and fit for heavy duty. The fire burned ag 
fiercely on one floor as another, and at one end 
of the building as at the other. The picture 
shows sunlight shining through windows on the 
far wall. Apparently, they are two light wip. 
dows; but in reality the top sash, which has 
been lowered, is cut into small lights, and not 
a bar is broken out, although every pane of 
glass is gone. 
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1. Wood stringers and joists charred, 
3. Wood sash fit for reglazing after seven- 


4. Laminated wood ceiling but sJightly damaged under fierce test 
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A similar photograph taken on the second 
floor shows a 134-inch Douglas fir sash set 
in an interior partition. The fire attacked the 
sash from both sides, breaking and melting 
every pane; but every bar in the sash is intact, 
not a single one having burned through, and 
the sash is sound. This is true also of all other 
windows in the building. 

Another photograph taken on the second 
foor shows heavy elevator mechanism sus- 

nded on a 4-inch plank, bolted on the under 
side of the floor joists. The picture also shows 
one of the fire doors that failed to function. 
The track brackets were fastened to a piece of 
9x8 Douglas fir, which though badly burned 
js still good and sound. The steel tubular track 
sagged when heated and pulled away from its 
bracket. It seems to be doubtful if this door 
could have been pushed shut, let alone close 
automatically. 

Yet another photograph of more than usual 
interest shows the effect of the fire on 2x8 
laminated Douglas fir ceiling above the first 
floor. Douglas fir flooring 11%4x4 was laid 
over to form the flooring above. To the left 
is the elevator shaft, near which the fire 
started on this floor. If the fire door had 
operated automatically, as it should, it would 
have closed this shaft and confined the fire. 
The ceiling is charred to a depth of from one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch. 

Throughout the building the charred wood 
will be removed, and the woodwork given a 
coat of whitewash. It will then be as nearly 
fireproof as any structure can be made. Once 
wood has been charred, it strongly resists fire 
and is extremely difficult to ignite; also, the 
charring process protects it against the ele- 
ments. 

Discussing the effects of the fire, Mr. Fisher, 
of the Fisher Co., declares, “I would not con- 
sider any other type of building than heavy 
mill construction for our warehouse.” He stated 
that if his warehouse had been of steel beams, 
the steel would have warped and twisted under 


the heat, pulling away from the exterior brick 
walls, and no doubt would have caused the en- 
tire center of the building to collapse into a 
heap of wreckage. This would have made the 
fire harder to fight, and would have increased 
the difficulties of cleaning up afterward. 

“We would rather fight a fire in a heavy, 
slow-burning, mill-construction building than 
any other type,” said the chief of the Tacoma 
fire department after the Fisher warehouse 
fire. “While the wood may provide fuel for 
the fire, it also has the advaiitage of retaining 
its natural shape to the very last. If an entire 
floor pulls loose from the wall, and one side 
of it drops, the firemen can still work both 
under and over it at the minimum of danger. 

“On the other hand, steel beams or reinforced 
concrete are freakish when heated, often ob- 
structing halls and passages so you cannot 
dynamite through them. Wood, being a non- 
conductor of heat, may be burning on one side, 
and still be cool enough on the opposite side of 
a floor or partition to enable firemen to work in 
comparative comfort. Steel and concrete, on 
the contrary, once they are heated, heat clear 
through, and retain the heat for a long time, 
even under a heavy flow of water.” 

When the chief was asked whether steel sash 
would have been an advantage in the Fisher 
warehouse, he said such construction would 
have been a distinct disadvantage; that the 
firemen would not have been able to gain easy 
entrance if the sash had been steel, cut up 
into small lights—while with wood sash it was 
only necessary to direct a stream of water 
under pressure, and out would go glass and 
bars. He also said he was reluctant to think 
what loss of life might have occurred, had the 
building been a hotel or rooming house with 
steel sash—adding that if a person were caught 
between the fire and a steel window, which 
under heat would warp and bind in the frame, 
it would be difficult to rescue him, even 
though the fireman was on a ladder directly 
outside the window. 


Advertising Sells Storm Sash Idea 


ToLepo, Oxn10, Nov. 14.—Of special interest 
and value to the entire sash and door trade is 
a campaign inaugurated by Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Co., of this city, that began with a full 
page advertisement in the Oct. 15 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, which urged the instal- 
lation of storm windows. While this advertise- 
ment naturally suggests that the glazing be 
done with Libbey-Owens flat drawn sheet glass, 
it also tends to be a specific energizer of sales 
for the entire sash and door industry. Because 
of this powerful advertisement, followed by an- 
nouncement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
other publicity, producers of storm sash un- 
questionably wil] feel an increased interest on 
the part of the public in storm windows as this 
for the first time gives wide national sugges- 
tion to the subject. 

That there is a wide field of uncultivated op- 
portunity in this line is unquestioned, for while 
the entire northern two-thirds of the United 
States is located in geographic zones where 
weather conditions are such as to necessitate 
storm windows, not any appreciable proportion 
of homes and buildings are so equipped. It is 
believed that public education can open a great 
new market for storm windows when the people 
appreciate their value as much as they do that 
of window screens. Incidentally, the popularity 
of storm sash can be increased by the use of 
high quality, clear and sightly glass. In the 
past storm sash has been regarded too much 
in the light of a makeshift necessity instead of 
an eye-pleasing appurtenance that properly con- 
structed will in no way mar the beauty of 
structure or lessen the day lighting of the 
interiors. Sash and door manufacturers who 
have not seen the Libbey-Owens full page an- 
nouncement of Oct. 15 may obtain copies of the 
page from the head office of the company here 
in Toledo. 


Lumber Distribution and Consumption, 1926 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 14—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that in 1926, 
out of 36,935,930,000 board feet of lumber cut, 
2,699,367,000 feet was exported and 33,330,892,- 
000 feet was distributed by rail, water, or other 
means to various domestic consuming centers. 
The remainder (less than a billion feet) was 
apparently added to mill stocks during the year. 

The source, destination, and quantities 
shipped in the domestic distribution of lumber 
are a matter of direct concern to the lumber 
trade and its dependent industries. Consider- 
able interest has therefore been evidenced 
toward studies of this subject lately begun 


by the Forest Service in codperation with the 
bureau of the census, United States Department 
of Commerce. For 1926 the Forest Service 
has analyzed distribution figures based on re- 
turns from 1,754 of the largest lumber mills 
and groups of mills, which shipped approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the national lumber cut. 
Preliminary figures of this analysis are given 


in the following table, showing for eath- State, 


the quantity of softwoods and of hardwoods: 


distributed to the other States, the quantity gts, 
foreign exports and the “apparent” (computed): 


consumption. About 33 percent of the total 


lumber distributed within the country does: not... 


go outside of the States in which it is cut. 
In thirty-two States and the District of Co- 
lumbia the cut of softwood lumber is less than 
the consumption. In a somewhat different list 
of States, thirty-two and the District of Co- 
lumbia consume more hardwoods than they 
produce. ; 
The consumption figures given do not in- 
clude imported sawed lumber, which in 1926 
was estimated at 1,940,410,000 board feet. 
With this amount added in, the per capita 
consumption of the United States for 1926 is 
reckoned at 305 board feet, a decrease of 15 
feet from the three preceding years’ average. 


Distribution and Consumption of Domestic Lumber, 1926* 
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Che thouse of Thanksgiving 


—————__ 


By FrepertcK F. SHANNON, Minister of Central Church, Chicago 


[Jn this Thanksgiving meditation Dr. Shannon draws the analogy between Remodeled Houses and 
Remodeled Lives in a way that will appeal especially to all lumbermen aud builders of homes.—En1ror.] 





nL N the deepest reading of the universe ever given to 
mankind, the idea of a house is supreme. The 
Great Teacher, surveying the whole of things, 
which necessarily includes all the parts, speaks of 
the cosmos as “My Father's House.”’ It is this big 
conception and understanding of life in its whole- 
ness that lends unity, vitality, and majesty to the Lord 
Christ's teaching. If the universe itself is just the House of 
the Infinite Fatherhood, with many rooms, then the soul of 
humanity may well sing for gladness and hope—in a word, 
give expression to the spirit and genius of Thanksgiving. 

Using, therefore, the figure of a house, certainly one of 
the most familiar and fascinating we can think of, I want 
us to consider some of the values which enter into our his- 
torically hallowed national Festival of Gratitude. Mean- 
time, we shall do well, it seems to me, not to allow the 
vastness of the universe to blot out the essential worth of 
that which is ofttimes comparatively small. Men are always 
permitting quantity to impose upon quality, forgetting that 
matter is as nothing to mind even as “space is as nothing 
to spirit." So, within this immense house of things, there 
are houses, here and now, which mean infinitely to God 
and Man because of their tremendous influence on char- 
acter. It is of these that we are to think first. 














Take, for example, the house that is capable of improve- 
ment. It may be said, at once, that this is true of every 
house. Yes; but there are so 
many houses in America of which 
this is so obviously true that to 
remodel or change them for the 
better is a service of untold social 
and human significance. For, after all, people wear a house 
somewhat as they wear clothes. Take a “seedy,” slovenly 
dressed man, send him to the tailor, let him be measured 
and fitted, and lo! such a change is wrought in the man’s 
appearance that it is with difficulty his own friends and 
acquaintances recognize him at all. 

Nor is it otherwise with the ramshackle, ill-proportioned 
house which many are content to wear over and around 
them. They live under such roofs and within such walls 
not because it is necessary but because they have never 
taken the trouble—at least in many instances—to consider 
how a forbidding and unattractive house may be turned 
into a thing of beauty which, as Keats sings, is a joy forever. 

I have seen with my own eyes so many of these archi- 
tectural miracles wrought that they almost surpass belief. 
And let no man say that such remodeled houses are not 
something to be profoundly thankful for. They represent 
a part, and a most important part, of that changed environ- 
ment which all forward-looking people recognize as one 
of the high values of civilization at its best. 

And then, too, the inviting comfort of the changed 
house! Say what we will, human beings are exceedingly 
sensitive to atmosphere, or, if you prefer, to surroundings. 
I know of an interior decorator who believes that his work 
of beautifying houses is a definite means of making families 


Che Inviting Comfort 
of the Mhanged House 


happier and more efficient in every way. Consequently, 
he is getting more than a living out of his flourishing bugi. 
ness; he is also getting a life—life for himself and life fo; 
others. Anything, surely, that acts as a shock-absorber for 
the jars and jolts to which the modern home is subject, is 
to be jubilantly welcomed. And, unquestionably, conve. 
nience and comfort, seen at their best through the experi- 
ence and skill of the twentieth century builder, are twin 
angels which should not be turned away from the doors of 
our American houses. 

Once, in the cabin of a Southern mountaineer, the head 
of the house, as we sat down to the simple meal, asked me 
to return thanks. After I had done so, the man said, 
pathetically, “Parson, hit "pears ter me that some folks 
could be more thankful ef they had more ter to be thank- 
ful fer."” I have never forgotten the wail in that voice of 
dire poverty. Nor am | forgetting, now, that there is a 
sheer poverty of taste and convenience in countless Ameri- 
can houses which has no right to be therein; and many 
children, growing up amid these untoward conditions, are 
unconsciously starving for some of the uplifting comforts 
with which our generation is packed. They, too, might 
well confess, ““We could be much more thankful if we had 
more comfort and convenience to be thankful for.” 

How the touch of beauty adds to the attraction of a 
house was brought home to me in a quite unforgettable 
manner the other day—Armistice Day. I was on one of 
my many pilgrimages to the tomb of Abraham Lincoln. It 
was like an April day thrust into almost mid-November in 
that solemnly beautiful Oak Ridge Cemetery at Springfield. 
After walking softly about the great tomb once again, | 
went over to talk with the colored man who tends the 
grounds about the Emancipator’s last resting place. He 
told me how, fifty-two years ago, when but nine years of 
age, he went with a large company of colored folk to Lin- 
coln’s birthplace at Hodgenville, Ky. And why had they 
gone thither? Not simply to be near the storied spot where 
one of the immortals first saw the light of day. Natural 
and praiseworthy as this motive is, it was not the whole 
meaning of the pilgrimage of those two hundred colored 
people more than half a century ago. Neglected and 
uncared for, the cabin in which Lincoln was born was 
threatened with ruin. Weeds, briers, saplings, all the rank 
undergrowth of the nearby jungle, had steadily drawn a 
cordon of desolation about the humble historic shrine. 
What a twinkle of joy danced in the black man’s eyes as 
he told of how they cut and carved a generous space all 
around Lincoln’s rude birthplace! ‘We drank from the 
old spring nearby,” he said. “Then we gathered wild 
flowers and decorated the cabin, after it was delivered from 
the noxious overgrowth which’ had become a menace to 
its very existence.” 

Rarely have | listened to a more moving story than was 
recited by this intelligent colored man and true patriot! 
How easy to visualize the setting of that little log hut after 
devoted hands had met the forces of ugliness and com- 
pelled them to become servants and ministers of beauty! 
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Yet is not this the story of what is being done continuously 
by all who refuse to surrender to the uncomely and untidy? 
Wrestling with matter, they throw it into new forms of 
attractiveness, convenience and comfort winning over the 
untoward and forbidding. And nowhere, let me repeat, 
is this transformation to be more zestfully encouraged and 
sought after than in the remodeling of old houses. And 
always, | wish to reiterate also, this is a service that sets 
ringing a peal of thanksgiving bells. Blessed are the men, 
women, and children who are highly resolved to turn old 
houses into new; for in so doing, they are substituting loveli- 
ness for homeliness; they are givers indeed of beauty for 


ashes. 


Yet, in the second place, we must not overlook the fact 
that remodeled houses should imply remodeled hearts also. 
Changed houses may leave human 
beings unchanged and, conse- 
quently, something will be still 
tragically wanting. 

And right here, | think, is one 
of the most challenging of all our causes for thankfulness: 
The Good God gives us, every day, year in and year out, 
an opportunity to remodel our own individual lives. Ulti- 
mately, all permanent progress is rooted in changing lives, 
not in changing things. Making our tools into something 
different or better without likewise making our characters 
into something nobler and more Christlike, leaves mankind 
peering over the brink of individual, social, national, and 
international disaster. Prosperity, invention, education— 
these and similar values which we wisely treasure, leave im- 
measurably much both to be desired and acquired. No 
generation, perhaps, has given itself so thoroughgoingly to 
the consideration of heredity and environment as our own. 
We are immensely capable of evaluating and construing 
these pregnant matters, too. 

Nevertheless, after making due allowance for the modify- 
ing influences operating on human life, sober, deep-seeing, 
wide-minded students are convinced that the fundamental 
thing is the changed character, the remodeled life. Herein 
is the ageless secret of religion: Its fertilizing waters seep 
down through the roots of personality and purify it in its 
mysterious beginnings. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, or from above, he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.” 

To my mind, this is one of the gladdest notes, as well 
as one of the most hopeful, ever sounded by the Evangelist 
from Eternity. It belongs, properly, with the angels’ 
chorus of peace and good will; the new birth of mortals 
into something ever rich and strange and satisfying—this 
new human makes for the house of thanksgiving a worthy 
occupant indeed! 

Moreover, when we begin to consider the sphere and 
results of remodeled lives, we are at once in a realm of 
romantic enchantment and deep-down reality. As for the 
sphere, it is here and now, right where we are—in the 
woods, on the street, in the mill, the shop, the store, the 
school, the bank, the farm, the state, the church. Once 
make the individual realize that the remodeled life is for 
use in the everydayness of things, and for him, the new 
universe of which seers and prophets sing, will have dawned 
already out of the heaven of God. Nothing is then too 
large for him and nothing, also, is too small; zestful living 
becomes a fact, perpetual achievement a realized joy. 

Gladstone used to say that one example is worth a 
thousand arguments. I find the one example, therefore, in 
this letter from a friend: “I am anxious that our lumber 
trade shall put into their business character. I want it to 


Remodeled Houses 
and Remodeled Lives 


be reflected by the lumber they manufacture and the lumber 
they sell and the service they render, so that everybody 
would come to look upon the lumbermen as men of in- 
tegrity, standing, reliability, and dependability. One of 
our best retail lumbermen, a gentleman who lives down in 
Indiana, told me some time ago that it gave him a great deal 
of happiness and pleasure, a sense of satisfaction, as he 
walked down the street and saw the different houses that 
had been built out of lumber he sold, and how well they 
withstood the elements, and how some of those houses were 
happy homes of law-abiding citizens. He thought he had 
contributed something to the upbuilding of the community; 
I know that he really has, because he is a man of that 
character. I wish more lumbermen could translate into 
their business high ideals.”’ ; 


And the results? Well, it is not for dull mortal mathe- 
maticians to manipulate the mathematics of infinity. I saw 
a farmer gathering the golden ears of 
his cornfield the other day. The acres 
were wide, the rows were long, the 
stalks were tall, sturdy, bending with 
big, ripe ears. As he drove his team 
over the prolific soil under the sweet November heavens, 
I tried to visualize the multiplied abundance which had 
sprung from the few grains in each hill. Hanging on the 
walls of my study is a long gleaming ear from one of these 
opulent corn-rows of Illinois. How many grains are there 
on this particular ear? I have counted as many as nine 
hundred, when my “‘counter” frankly went on strike from 
sheer fatigue. Then, furthermore, as I looked at the farmer, 
I tried to picturize the number of hills and rows of corn 
in his field! Knowing, with William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, 
that in mathematics’ | was always slow but never sure, | 
merely became dizzy. 

Nevertheless, here is the fact, as certain as God and the 
capacity of the God-imaged soul: The law of multiplied 
abundance is as valid in the spiritual world as it is in the nat- 
ural. ““The chariots of Israel are twenty thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands."’ And for good or ill, we are all drop- 
ping thought-grains, word-grains, act-grains into the respon- 
sive furrows of life. The harvest may be as promiseful, and 
also as beautiful but more so, as the billions of tiny stalks of 
winter wheat, to shift from one plant splendor to another, 
which have burst already from their grain-coffins and are 
even now so many quivering emerald strings for Novem- 
ber’s fingers to make music on. After a little, the white 
carpet of Winter snows will cover them snugly under, await- 
ing the resurrection trumpets of next Spring and Summer. 
And then— the fields of billowing green, followed by the 
ripening gold of the harvest time! ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you,” said the Final Interpreter of the Universe, natural 
and spiritual, “except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit.” 

This, then, is the story of The House of Thanksgiving: 
Make old houses into new; make old lives, through 
God in Christ, into new men and women; for these have 
the potency and spiritual genius to change houses into 


H-O-M-E-S! 


Members of the educational committee of the Pittsburgh 
Real Estate Board, which is offering prizes totaling $1,000 
in an ‘‘own-a-home” essay contest among high school 
pupils of the city, announce that through the courtesy of 
several members of the board, an additional prize of a 
year's scholarship in the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Tech, or Duquesne University will be awarded the pupil 
having the best essay. 


Results From the 
Remodeled Life 
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‘Business Good”’ Verdict of “Stone City’ Dealers 


Building Activity in Bedford, Ind., of Varied Nature, Keeping Lumbermen Humping to 
Fill Orders—Retailer Gives Views on Farming Situation 


In the town of Bedford, Ind., the “Stone 
City” that is known by name wherever fine 
buildings are erected of Indiana limestone, 
we were told without qualification that busi- 
ness is good. In three offices we heard this 
stated as a fact and presumably would have 
heard it in the fourth had J. R. Black, the 
manager, been present to answer questions. 
He was out following some ramification of 
business and so was helping to make it 
good. 

J. Herschel Moore, of the Moore-Tresslar 
Lumber Co., who has been in business in 
Bedford about thirty years and who pleased 
us no end by saying he had read the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN regularly during that 
period, recalled the fact that during the late 
war Bedford had had a hard time. The big 
industry is the quarrying and cutting of the 
famous Bedford stone. While the war was 
in progress building was stopped, and stone 
was placed on the non-essential list. Many 
owners of quarries and mills closed their 
plants and worked for the Government at 
a dollar a year; a fine thing to do but not 
one producing an income on which the town 
could prosper. While this was hard to take 
at the time, it may have saved the city some 
of the adjustments that fell to the lot of 
cities with munition plants of one kind or 
another. Some of those places found them- 
selves with mushroom-growth factories and 
great numbers of munition workers on their 
hands and nothing to do with them. How- 
ever that may have been, when the war was 
over the town started on a renewal of 
growth and in fact has had its biggest ex- 
pansion during post-war years. Mr. Moore 
has seen it grow from 3,000 to 20,000. This 
doesn’t eclipse some oil or motor-car towns, 
but it is a vigorous growth at that. 


Farmers Too Easily Discouraged 


“This is not an especially good agricul- 
tural country,” Mr. Moore said, “but farming 
is a fairly important producer of wealth and 
I believe could be still more important. I’m 
afraid some farmers have been too easily 
discouraged and may have laid down on the 
job. My father was a farmer, started with 
nothing and was able to retire when he no 
longer wanted to work in the fields. He 
retired with a smile and is still smiling. 
He kept his farms for a while but finally, 
during the war, sold them to be freed of 
the burden of management. He sold out be- 
fore the period of inflation came. He later 
saw hogs go to 25 cents and later sink back 
to 10 cents. One day when I went to see 
him he said, ‘You know, I believe I’ll have 
to buy me a farm.’ I remonstrated, saying 
he’d just shortly before gotten rid of his 
land because it worried him. ‘Yes, I know,’ 
he said, ‘but I’d like to sell some of these 
10-cent hogs.’ Never in his long career had 
he gotten that much money for the ieee 
he’d sold. 


“I don’t quarrel with farmers, because I 
suppose they’re entitled to easy money as 
much as anybody. But when I was a boy in 
the country we used to work six days a week, 
and so did you if you grew up on a farm. 
We knocked off and went to the circus, and 
sometimes we took half an afternoon on 
Saturday and went fishing. But we worked 
along pretty steadily. Now you can go up 
town on Monday morning at 9 o’clock and 
find all the parking places filled with farm 
cars. I’m still more or less a farmer, and I 
don’t think farm prices are so bad. I see 
country families every now and then that 
are making money; as much as the average 
prosperous town family. I believe there’s 
a chance to get ahead in any honest busi- 














The Lanz Lumber Co. was “pleasantly embar- 

rassed” when the Realm editor called, wonder- 

ing how it was going to get all its orders out 
on time 


ness if a person will watch his opportunities 
and do the things necessary to be done. I 
don’t believe Indiana farming is in a bad 
way, and I hope a lot of Hoosier farmers 
will forget the bad luck their advisers tell 
them they have and make the most of their 
chances.” 

We asked W. P. Norcross, manager of the 
local yard of the Allen A. Wilkinson Lum- 
ber Co., if the presence of building stone 
hurt the lumber business. He rather 
laughed at us and said it certainly didn’t. 
It produces the local wealth that makes 
building possible. 


Wood Frame in Stone Houses 


“There are some fine houses built of stone 
veneer,” he said, “and that suits us. Such 
a house is usually a big one and well built, 
and the wood frame uses more lumber or 
just as much as a similar house of all-frame 
construction.” 

A person sees stone houses and stone 
buildings everywhere in Bedford. 


Natur- 


ally the city takes pride in using this fa- 
mous local building material. Many Indi- 
ana roads are built of crushed stone, and 
they are good highways. Probably the least 
agreeable feature is the cloud of white dust 
that follows every car. In a dry. time the 
roadside bushes and the nearest rows of 
corn are gray with it, and the flivver looks 
like a hard-working flour miller. Mr. Nor- 
cross has covered some of his drives and 
alleys with crushed stone, and he uses the 
drainings from the truck crank cases to 
keep the dust down. We mentioned the fact 
that dealers seem compelled to keep pretty 
large fleets of trucks. Mr. Norcross agreed 
and said it was an expensive business. He 
added that although the Bedford yards don’t 
count much on country business, they do 
have to do more long distance trucking than 
they like. 


Lanz Swamped with Orders 

Charles W. Lanz, president of the Lanz 
Lumber Co. and past president of the Indi- 
ana association, was out on business when 
we called, but we met his son George M. 
Lanz, vice president of the corporation. Mr. 
Lanz told us that business was going great 
guns and that on this particular day he was 
about swamped. He didn’t quite know how 
he was going to get the orders hauled out. 
This, we submit, is a pleasant way in which 
to be embarrassed. Building in the city 
seems to be of a diversified nature; houses 
large and small, store buildings and the like. 
He added that there is little difficulty in get- 
ting all the money needed to finance sound 
undertakings. There are local building and 
loan associations, one or more of the banks 
have building loan departments specializing 
on this kind of securities, and several out- 
side loan associations have local agencies. 
As nearly as the Realm can tell there is 
much money in Indiana looking for sound 
investments. Banks seem to have heavy de 
posits, and no class of people, to the best of 
our knowledge, is especially hard up. Most 
of us are like the storied Irishman; we may 
get all the money we expect, but we always 
count on getting more than we expect. So 
measured in that way all of us are hard 
up. Building loans here are made on fairly 
liberal terms, though I think there are few 
if any loans made on, say, 10 percent down 
and the rest paid by the month. Loans of 
that kind, to be justified, have to be made 
under very unusual conditions. 

While this department’s first love in the 
building field is lumber, it has a lively if a 
lesser interest in all sorts of construction. 
The romance of civilization can be read in 
buildings. This Bedford stone towers in 
thousands of man-made cliffs, and its char- 
acteristics permit of wonderful effects. One 
of the trade connected with the preparing of 
Bedford stone for buildings, and one which 
often escapes the average man’s attention, 
is that of architectural sculptor. Look at 
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the ornamental work on the court house the 
next time you pass that way. Look at the 
futing on the columns, the scrolls and - 
alms on the capitols, the wreaths and grace- 
fully twining foliage in the pediments. How 
did they get there? The building masons 
didn’t cut them. The chances are that some 
unknown architectural sculptor in Bedford 
has measured and sketched and dreamed 
over them. They must be of correct propor- 
tions, cut with the correct amount of relief. 


And while there are rules and principles to 
guide this work, there remains much for the 
artist’s eye and the skilled hand to do after 
the rules have done their part. They tell me 
that much of the traditional mason’s feeling 
for the symbolism of building, the relation 
between a staunch and beautiful building 
and a well-ordered life still persists among 


these men. They see in portico and frieze 
the “frozen music” of the old masters. If 
you want to get an idea of the importance 


of their work, compare some modern build- 
ing that has caught the austere but delicate 
loveliness of the old Greek temples with a 
purely utilitarian warehouse with a blank 
and unrelieved front. One is as rugged as 


the other. Each is useful in its place. But 
if you are out to delight your eye with line 
and proportion and speaking detail, you 
don’t look long at the warehouse. The 


architectural sculptors must be given due 
credit for helping create the difference. 


Building Booms That Leave Dealers Disillusioned 


During recent months and in several dif- 
ferent States the Realm has been listening 
to accounts of booms that have reverberated 
into history and that have left surprised 
and mystified and disillusioned dealers in 
their paths. We've felt like commenting on 
some of them, but it didn’t seem quite 
timely to do sO; maybe not very courteous. 
But perhaps we may be allowed to recall 
some of the things remembered, without 
mentioning names or places. A person can 
point any number of morals from such tales. 
This department doesn’t feel like pointing 
morals, unless it be one borrowed from the 
old testament Preacher, that under certain 
circumstances it is 


can shade the price and even make up a 
few slips that go below cost. Instead of 
volume’s easing competition, it’1l1 make com- 
petition harder. You’ve got a lot of pros- 
pects that are more than shaky, but in the 
mad rush you can’t take time to check up 
with your usual care. Contractors are fight- 
ing for volume, too, and to make up for low 
prices they’ll shade quality. There’s a regu- 
lar earthquake of shoddy building going on 
here in your town. I know, for I’ve been 
around to see for myself. 

“You'll sell a hundred and fifty house jobs 
this year, big and little. I'll sell not more 
than twenty-five. But you’ll make so little 


.of yours. 


ened away from building. With hundreds 
of horrible examples confronting them, 
you'll have to be able to talk the birds out 
of the trees to persuade them to undertake 
a new house. It may be sour grapes, but 
I’m glad I don’t have to meet this problem 
I know it’s not one entirely of 
your making, and you can’t entirely control 
it. That’s why I’m glad the storm didn’t 

hit me.” < 
The dealer laughed, not very pleasantly. 
But last spring he told this department 
soberly that his friend had called the turn. 
He himself is still in business, badly bent 
but not broke. One of his competitors paid 
so little on the dol- 





better to be in the 
house of mourning 
than in the house of 
dancing. 

The first recollec- 
tion that comes to 
mind, indeed, goes 
back a couple of 
years. We happened 
to be in a yard in a 
town that was start- 
ing a storm of new 
building. The dealer 
was plainly excited 
and stimulated by 
the situation. He 
had doubled his 
turnover, was fight- 
ing with wholesalers 
for stock and couldn’t 
hire delivery trucks 
enough. This yard 
we may say was lo- 
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cated a long way 
from Indiana. A 
dealer friend was in 
the office and lis- 
tened in silence to 
the stories told us. He shook his head. 

“I’m sorry for you,” he said. 

The busy dealer looked mad, then mysti- 
fied. He laughed and said something about 
sour grapes. 

“Maybe so,” said the visitor. ‘Maybe I’d 
do just the same thing, if I were in your 
place. But I’ll make a prediction. When 
this is over, you’ll be money out of pocket, 
and your market will be so shot that it'll 
take you years to reorganize and reassure 
” 

“How come?” asked the dealer. 

“Well, this is just a guess,” said the visi- 
tor, “so it needn’t heat you up. I don’t know 
how much net profit you usually make. Of 
course you’d like to make 10 percent net on 
sales. In this region the average last year 
was less than four. I’ll guess that this 
year you'll make less than two. You’re 
crazy over volume. You make the easy 
Statement that with so much volume you 


A typical Indiana limestone quarry scene at Bedford, Ind. Cutting and quarrying the famous 
Bedford stone is the chief industry and as W. P. Norcross, manager of the Allen A. Wilkin- 
son Lumber Co. yard says, it produces the local wealth that makes 


net profit on your sales that on the books 
at the end of the year you’ll not have six 
times as much profit as I do. I doubt if 
you have twice as much. But I’ll get paid 
for all my stuff. My losses in bad accounts 
the last five years have averaged two-fifths 
of one percent a year. With your hundred 
and fifty customers, literally swept in off the 
street, how many accounts can you lose and 
still come out even with the boards? You’d 
better count up, for one certainty in an un- 
certain situation is that you’re going to lose 
some. 

“And when this bubble bursts into a drop 
of dirty water, what’s your market going to 
be like? Your irresponsible customers of 
this year will be so many dead leaves. Your 
town will be full of badly designed and 
badly placed houses that are rapidly going 
to sticks for the lack of the simple and pri- 
mary requirement of enough nails in each 
board. People of prudence will be fright- 


lar it was hardly 
worth the trouble 
of liquidating him. 
One is standing with 
one foot in bank- 
ruptcy and the other 
on the proverbial 
banana peel. Build- 
ing is at an end, and 
the houses of the 
town are beginning 
to lean, up and down 
the new streets, like 
a line of drunks. 

Some time back 
we were in another 
town that was being 
gladdened with an 
industrial boom. The 
noise of the booster 
propaganda sounded 
as of old. Men went 
around with excited 
looks on their faces. 
But one of the vet- 
eran lumbermen 
shook his head. 

“It’s the old story,” 
he said. “There’s a lot of building being 
done, but how! Practically half the mate- 
rial actually used is shipped in. A couple 
of shotgun promotion and building compa- 
nies bring in all their lumber, and it’s fear- 
ful stuff. I’ve seen window trim with knot 
holes in it. A dealer in a village six or 
eight miles away caught the fever, sold lum- 
ber here in such volume that he bought six 
new trucks. He’s already bankrupt and 
closed out. The construction is terrible. I 
hate to think what those houses will be like 
in five years. I doubt if they'll sell for the 
price of the lots. 

“This is pretty hard on us. We have a 
reputation we’ve been building for forty 
years; a reputation for quality, both in the 
lumber we sell and ‘in the buildings: con- 
structed of it. But no one will listen to qual- 
ity. It’s quantity and speed. We’re rather 
helpless. We're salvaging some few orders; 
some houses being built by conservative peo- 
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ple who are not influenced by the big storm. 
But the market will be just as badly shot 
when this thing is over as though we were 
helping to sheot it. I’m taking a lot of 
pains to salt away every bit of spare money 
and every bit of good will that I can. I'll 
need them before this mad town is three 
years older.” 

All of which means, if it means anything, 
that doing business, when the town is on a 
rampage and doesn’t care what happens, 
needs even more care and more exact knowl- 
edge and a cooler head than it needs when 
faces are a foot long and everybody says 
business is dead. In fact, when does the 
lumber business not need a lot of knowledge 


St. Louis Salesmen Study Pine 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 14.—The first group 
meeting of St. Louis salesmen of southern 
pine was held today at the Statler Hotel, 
starting with luncheon. The reasons for 
group meetings were given by J. F. Carter, 
field representative of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, who also presented material di- 
gested from lectures at the recent school for 
southern pine salesmen at Madison. Atten- 
tion was called to the trade extension campaign 
now being promoted by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The best moisture content for remanufactur- 
ing purposes, and mill guaranties of moisture 
content, came up for considerable discussion. 
Density of southern pine, with explanations of 


ae 
to the density or non-density of wood were 
discussed, tests of dense and non-dense yw, 

being pictured. End-matching aroused enthygi. 
asm, salesmen having read statements as to 

sible savings. Proponents said that end-match. 
ing is getting more attention from contractors 
and builders than is any other idea about lum. 
ber ever presented. Names and addresse 
were given of builders who had effected 


savings. Those present were: 

F. J. More, Pickering Lumber Co.; F. 1, 
Roone, Eastman, Gardiner & Co.; W. ] 
Yardley, E. M. McClelland, W. J. Carringto, 


and C. R. Sloan, Sabine Lumber Co.; A p 
Franklin, Central Coal & Coke Co.; Chas, ~ 
Lane, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; O. A. Mason ang 
L. B. Oeth, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.; §, § 
K. Ray, Weaver Bros.; C. Tood Clark, Great 
Southern Lumber Co.; B. F. Spencer, Bienvyiljg 





and foresight and coolness? 





Selling More Coal 


Beaver Dam, Wis., Nov. 15.—It has been said that “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun,” but there certainly are numerous new ideas 
and plans being put into effect these days by alert lumbermen all 
over the country. And in this category belongs the firm of C. Stark- 
weather & Son, dealers in lumber and building materials, and fuel, 
of this city. The emphasis which this firm places on home building 
is perhaps best exemplified by the following little poem which ap- 
pears on its letter head surrounded by cuts of attractive homes: 

There’s the mother at the doorway, and the children at the gate— 
And the little parlor windows with the curtains white and straight. 
There are shaggy asters blooming in the bed that lines the fence— 
And the simplest of the blossoms seem of mighty consequence. 

Oh, there isn’t any mansion underneath God’s starry dome 

That can rest a weary pilgrim like the little place called home. 


One of the interesting plans for getting business which this con- 
cern has in operation is that of keeping in touch with the owners 
of vacant residence lots, to the end that when they are ready to 
build they will think first of C. Starkweather & Son. “It requires 
considerable study and effort,” said Mr. Starkweather, “but we have 
a fairly accurate card file of vacant lots, showing the location of 
‘each. The card also indicates whether the owner lives in a rented 
house or owns his home. This list is the nucleus for concentrated 
sales effort. We keep in touch with each of these owners by sending 
them at least twice during the year a letter, and this list also re- 
ceives our house organ each month. Most of the owners also are 
personally interviewed at least once during the year. Thus we keep 
in close contact with the most promising prospects.” 

Working along similar lines, the company develops business for 
its fuel department, making it a point to secure the name of every 
new family that comes to the city, and to see them just as soon as 
possible after their arrival, regarding their fuel supply. Their names 
are also added to the mailing list for the monthly house organ: 

Another thing is done, and one which serves as a useful precaution 
against accumulating bad credit risks: As soon as the company 
has secured data concerning the name, address and prospective fuel 
needs of the new customer, a letter is written to the lumber or fuel 
dealer in the town from which he moved, inquiring whether the 
party is worthy of credit, if he owned his own home there, and a 
number of other questions, the answers to which are entered on the 
card index. 

A record is kept in the office of each delivery of coal, the names 
being listed in alphabetical order, and each April a new drawer is 
started, the cards of old customers being taken from the previous 
year’s drawer and filed in the new list. This results in bringing 
together in convenient form a record of those who bought fuel last 
year and have not yet placed their order for the current year, and 
places the company in position to approach these customers for 
orders with much better success than by haphazard soliciting. 

Mr. Starkweather designated this sales record as “a plan which 
keeps old customers and gets new ones.” Every credit sale is 
entered in black ink and every cash sale in red ink, and the cards 
are filed alphabetically. This is kept up daily, and on the first of 
each April a new drawer is started, selecting from the old drawer 
the names of customers who bought previously. 

“So by the first of July,” said Mr. Starkweather, “we know just 
who bought coal last year but haven’t placed their orders with us 
this year up to current date. Then our city salesmen get busy. As 
the summer advances this list of old customers who haven’t bought 
is diminished to about 3 percent, but still we are not satisfied, and 
by keeping after them we sometimes unearth a dissatisfied customer, 
which gives us a chance to find out what was wrong, and if possible 


the density rule, and technical facts relative 


Lumber Co., and J. F. Carter, Southern 
Association. Fine 


Collecting More Cash 


square it. We find, too, that about 1%4 percent have left town or 
have died. Their names are removed, thus keeping the list up-to- 
date. This collection and sales record keeps our outside salesmen 
checked up pretty accurately, for if we find that there is a larger 
percentage than usual of customers who have not bought, it may 
indicate that they are not working the job as energetically as they 
might.” It might be mentioned, also, that the salesmen are receiving 
commission above salary, on the increase of business, worked out in 
a manner whereby the percentage of profit is also taken into account. 

A careful canvass of the city is made every three years for the 
purpose of ascertaining the kind of coal that each family uses, as 
well as the amount and if possible the time of year they purchase, 
and from what dealer. This information is carefully classified, and 
furnishes valuable aid to the salesmen. The systematic, concentrated 
effort, which has been briefly described has resulted in this concern 
building up a very satisfactory coal business. 

The Starkweather firm makes but little use of newspaper advertis- 
ing, but is strong on outdoor signs and also on personal letters, as 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 
Amount Date Credit 
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| REMARKS 





Card form used by C. Starkweather & Son, in following up collections. 
The notations under “Remarks” are made by the collector, in presence 
of the debtor 


well as personal contacts. Whenever a house job is started, the 
firm’s salesmen keep in touch with the construction, and make it a 
point to see that such items as insulation, metal corner beads, mail 
box and other specialties are worked into the job, all of which are 
advantageous to the owner and help swell the volume of sales. 

The important matter of collections receives close attention, and 
a system has been worked out to which Mr. Starkweather gives 
credit for the fact that the firm has ‘had to charge off less than $300 
in the last five years. The heart of this system is a 3 x 5-inch card 
file, with a card for each month and for each day of the month. The 
first thing each morning the city salesman and collector take out 
any memos that appear under that date. He calls upon the customer 
and finds out just how matters stand, and the data is then filed 
ahead for the proper future date. One of these cards is reproduced 
on this page, showing the collector’s notations thereon. In making 
his collection calls, he takes this card out of his pocket and makes 
the notation thereon in the presence of the debtor, so the latter 
knows he is being “checked up.” The same card is used each time, 
coming back to the files as has been explained, and is used in case 
it becomes necessary to garnishee the debtor’s salary or wages. 
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” Watch Out for the Crooks 


The AMERICAN LuMBERMAN has been called 
on several times within recent months to warn 
its readers against the operation of crooks 
cdaiming to be representatives of well known 
firms or interested in purchasing large amounts 
of lumber. This week the Heller Bros. Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, advises of the operation of 
a man claiming to be C. W. Heller,: who is 
operating in the South. His scheme is to call 
on a well known manufacturer, place orders 
for several cars of lumber for the Heller Bros. 
Co., advising that shipping instructions will 
follow within a few days. Then he asks for 
a small amount of money for his expenses on 
the plea that his mail containing expense checks 
has been sent to another town. Copies of tele- 
grams and letters that have passed indicate that 
among others who have been imposed upon 
by this plausible crook are Hillyer Deutsch 
Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., and Kellogg 
Lumber Co., Monroe, La. With both of these 
concerns, this man placed orders for lumber 
and in at least one case secured an advance 
of $25. The imposition was not discovered 
until the Heller Bros. Co. was asked for ship- 
ping instructions. In its letter to the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN, the Heller Bros. Co. says, 
“This man is an imposter. No one connected 


with our firm is or has been in the South for 
several years and whoever he is he should 
be apprehended.” 

C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., secretary, 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, has sent out a warning to retail lumber 
dealers to be on the lookout for a man who 
has imposed upon dealers at Clay City, Brazil 
and Sullivan, Indiana. He buys small amounts 
of shingles and roofing, asks for 10 cents worth 
of nails, takes the nails, says he will return 
for the balance of the order, pays by checks 
from $14 to $25 on banks in nearby towns, 
takes the change and fails to return for his 
purchase. Checks come back marked “forgery.” 
This man is described as having brown eyes, 
dark complexion, small scar on one cheek, 
smooth shaven, walks with quick step, is 5 
feet 8 inches tall, weighs 150 pounds, is dressed 
in khaki trousers, wool shirt, cap and leather 
puttees. Dealers are asked to watch out for 
this man and have him arrested. 


LUMBERMEN often find their electric light 
bills excessively high because of waste of cur- 
rent occasioned by employees neglecting to turn 
out the lights when leaving a store room or 
some unfrequented place around the yard. This 
problem has been solved by a mid-West dealer, 


who has installed a buzzer at the entrance to 
each of these places. When the light is turned 
on the buzzer starts, and it keeps on buzzing 
until the light is turned off. An employee can 
not very well pass out of the door without thus 
being reminded to turn off the light, and even 
should he forget, somebody else’s attention is 
sure to be arrested. 


Code Permits Use of Wood Trim 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 15.—Wood floor- 
ing and interior trim henceforth may lawfully 
be used in fireproof buildings in the fireproof 
zone of Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis city council recently adopted 
an amendment to the building code which 
permits use of wood trim and wood floor- 
ing in any structure in the fireproof zone, 
with certain exceptions. One of the conditions 
is that structures must be of fireproof con- 
struction except for wood floors and trim and 
that the upper stories of high buildings be set 
back on all sides. 

J. E. Fisher, transportation manager of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
former secretary-treasurer of the Twin Cities 
Hoo-Hoo Club, was active in obtaining favor 
for the proposed change which was adopted. 





American Lumberman House Plan No. 159 
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First Floor PLAN 











By way of variation from the bun- 
galow types that have been pre- 
sented recently there is printed this 
week a very attractive and practical 
design for a story-and-half house, 
with two bedrooms and bath on the 
upper floor. 

Complete working drawings of 
this plan, with list of material and 
specifications, may be ordered from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $3.50 
per set. 

Electrotype of the house, made 
4 inches wide for use in newspaper 
advertising, will be furnished at 
$2.75, and electrotypes of the floor 
plans, 2 inches wide, for $1.65 each. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Retailers Foster Reforestation 

CassvILLe, Wis., Nov. 15.—Kleinpell Broth- 
ers, lumber dealers at Cassville, are experi- 
menting with planting white pine trees on 
rough land, along the Mississippi river, which 
they own north of their lumber yard. 

Fifteen thousand trees have been set out, part 
in 1925, the rest last year. Those set in 1925 
were planted in rows six feet apart. Karl 
Kleinpell, junior member of the firm, says that 
about 90 percent of them have lived and are 


ourselves in a strategic position if our com- 
petitor handles poorly manufactured stock. 
Without any ‘knocking’ from us the customer, 
when he compares the one with the other, im- 
mediately feels that he is getting better value 
from us—and as a matter of fact he is. Mak- 
ing a sale on an even break in price is easy. 
Of course, the margin of profit may be slightly 
smaller than it would have been on a poorer 
grade, but the ‘repeats’ keep coming in. 


“Merchandising building materials in the 





doing well. They are 
now eight to ten inches 
high. 


“In 1926, against the 
advice of the state for- 
ester,” said Mr. Klein- 
pell, “we planted several 
thousand trees in rows 
three feet apart, and 
only a foot apart in the 
rows, expecting to re- 
set them. We thought 
it would be easier to 
keep the weeds down 
that way. We now 
know that it was a mis- 
take to plant this way. 
The trees have not done 
so well, and part of 
those that have lived 
probably will die when 











we try to transplant 
them.” 

Besides getting trees 
for themselves from the 
State College of Agri- 
culture the Kleinpells have sold seven thousand 
white pine seedlings at cost to farmer custom- 
ers, who have set them out on the poorer parts 
of their farms. 

This experiment with white pines is interest- 
ing in that it recalls the days when rafts of 
pine from the north used to be delivered at the 
Kleinpells’ saw mill in Cassville. Their lumber 
yard and the saw mill which was operated until 
a few years ago were among the first estab- 
lished along the upper Mississippi, dating back 
to the days when Cassville thought it was going 
to be the capital of Wisconsin. 

Though the Kleinpells’ lumber business is of 
so many years standing, it has not been allowed 
to stand still and lose out as so many industries 
have done in the old river towns since the 
rafting days have passed. Their buildings and 
yards are well kept wp, and present an atrac- 
tive appearance. Recently all the sheds, ware- 
houses and office were dressed up with a coat 
of cream tint paint with white trimmings. 

Originally there were five Kleinpell brothers 
in the firm. The present proprietors are J. 
Kleinpell, one of the brothers, and K. L. Klein- 
pell, the son of another. So, though the busi- 
ness still goes by the name “Kleinpell Broth- 
ers,” it is really a Kleinpell uncle-and-nephew 
enterprise. 


Good Lumber Brings Repeat Orders 


Keep up the quality! That is the gist of 
the merchandising policy of a_ well-known 
Illinois retailer who was willing to express 
his views freely to the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN representative, but who preferred that his 
name and location should not be mentioned. 
Elaborating his point, this dealer said: 

“Neighbors confer and compare notes with 
one another a good deal in regard to their 
purchases of lumber and building material, and 
the lay mind is not always qualified to make 
an accurate appraisal of the utilitarian values, 
apart from the appearance of the commodity. 
For that reason, good appearance is advertising 
of the best kind. Therefore we buy only the 
best manufactured lumber from mills that we 
know produce an overgrade. 

“We consider that by so doing we place 


“Homey” appearing office of Kleinpell Brothers, Cassville, Wis., with 
Karl Kleinpell standing in front 


face of existing competitive conditions requires 
persistent use of one’s wits, and it is essential 
that at all times the ‘very sensitive factor of 


‘margin of profit’ be preserved. And yet, a 
cut in the quality is a very poor advertisement.” 

As this dealer has been quite successful jn 
merchandising short lengths on a satisfactory 
basis of profit, his views on that subject are 
of especial interest. Said he: 

“The intelligent sale of shorts, well bought 
from good mills, I believe will overcome the 
spread in price between well and poorly manu- 
factured stock. An intelligent sale involves 
that the seller shall know the ultimate use to be 
made of the product. That knowledge is easily 
obtained by a few simple questions, and the 
customer usually feels rather complimented at 
the interest shown in what he is intending to 
do. The rest of the transaction—where the 
customer is just an ordinary individual con- 
sumer and not a contractor—generally consists 
simply of figuring up what he needs; and, of 
course, the dealer will endeavor to put in shorts 
wherever they can be used to good advantage, 
at better profit to himself, and with less likeli- 
hood of the customer cutting up a 14-foot 
piece to get two 6-foot lengths out of it. 

“Since we installed a cut-off saw we have a 
great many requests for lumber cut to length. 
If they want that, and if by buying short 
lengths from the mill we can get a better grade 
at a lower price, why not do it? 

“It may be a prejudice, but I have always 
felt that shorts grade up better than the longer 
lengths, and this, together with the more con- 
venient handling and transportation, appeals 
strongly to the contractor. I find that it pays 
me to figure out the contractor’s wants in ad- 
vance: Any added convenience or saving in 
labor is ‘velvet’ to him, as it saves him hiring 
just that much labor at, $1.12 an hour. If 
the contractor knows that you are giving real 
thought to his problems and making a studied 





A Christmas 


being spent for Christmas gifts? 


be advertised in this connection. 
some items that can be added. 


Arbors Breakfast sets 
Bird houses Medicine cabinets 
Dog houses Mirror doors 

Play houses French doors 
Lawn seats Combination storm 
Trellises and screen door 
Swings Hardwood floors 
Sand boxes Storm windows 
Teeter-totters Insulation 
Toboggan slides Wallboard 
Shoot-the-chutes Wallboard tile for 
Work benches kitchen or bath 
Ironing boards Kitchen cabinet 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Why should not lumber merchants get a share of the money that is 


stock numereus items that make the best sort of Christmas gifts, but 
the public in general does not know about them. A good sized Christ- 
mas “ad” in your local newspaper, inviting the people to shop at 
your store, and listing a number of items that are suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts not only probably will result in making some sales, but more 
than that, will call the attention of people to some things that they 
did not know could be bought at your store,and pave the way for future 
sales. Printed below is a composite check-list of items that actually 
were advertised as Christmas gifts by various retail lumber dealers 
last year. While probably no one dealer handles all of these items, the 
list will help you to check up and see what you have in stock that can 


Watch for Next Week's “Tip” 


Shopping List 


Every up-to-date dealer carries in 


No doubt there will occur to you 


Cupboard Telephone alcoves 
Shelves Magazine racks 
Shelving lumber Book shelves 
Plywood Bird feeders 
Special woods for Paints 
handcraft Lacquers 
Cedar lined closets Brushes 
Garage Tools 
Hanging shelves Tool box 
Table shelves Wood toys 
Ladders Sleds 
Step ladders Wall finish 


Telephone cabinets Mail box 
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effort to help him he is going to have more 
confidence in you, and when busy will let you 
figuré out what he needs and very likely give 
you the business.” 


Aprons Are Further Improved 


To the other qualities that have long made 

the carpenter aprons manufactured by the Allied 
Cloth Specialties (Inc.), of Greenville, Ohio, 
favorites among lumbermen and carpenters. 
must now be added a durable waterproof and 
mildew-proof finish, of which the above com- 
pany has just secured exclusive use for the 
United States. 
' Officials of the Allied Cloth Specialties ex- 
plain that cotton goods used for aprons carry a 
certain percentage of starch, used in giving the 
fabric its finished appearance. Starch is par- 
ticularly favorable to mildew culture, and 
when the fabric becomes wet, or even moist, 
mildew sets in. This drawback is entirely over- 
come by ‘the new protective finish and special 
coloring process. The new waterproof and 
mildew-proof duck can be furnished in any 
color that the customer desires, such as yellow, 
orange, pink, blue or any light color that will 
take black printing. 

As applied to aprons this process is not very 
expensive, and even with the special colors 
above listed the aprons can be furnished at 
such low cost as compared with white goods 
that the trade in general is very much interested 
in the new product. The duck when finished 
is very much heavier than the average apron 
fabric in white; the waterproofing finish adds 
greatly to the tensile strength; also the fabric 
is pliable and will not crack or break. Alto- 
gether the aprons made from fabric treated 
with this new process are so attractive, as well 
as durable, that the Allied Cloth Specialties’ 
product is bound to add to its well-merited 
popularity among users of carpenter aprons. 


Dealers in Co-operative Campaign 


Dayton, Ouro, Nov., 14.—Fourteen leading 
Dayton lumber retailers are codperating in an 
advertising campaign to emphasize the fact 
that local prosperity depends largely upon 
“keeping home money at home,” rather than 
sending it away to support out of town con- 
cerns, and also to emphasize the important 
part which the local lumber dealers have 
played in the wonderful development of this 
city during the last two decades. Recently 
there appeared in the local newspapers a very 
striking advertisement, occupying space four 
columns wide and 15 inches deep, illustrated 
with a wide decorative border of “skyscrap- 
ers,” while in a box in the center of the space 
appeared the following caption and text: 


THE OLD HOME TOWN IS GROWING 


The Dayton citizen of twenty years ago would 
stand wonder-struck at the building miracles 
of today. He would rub his eyes in bewilder- 
ment and marvel at Dayton’s efficient, durable, 
and beautiful construction—whether a simple 
bungalow or a modern skyscraper, an humble 
dwelling or a super-factory structure. 

Give credit where credit is due—and the 
responsibility of Dayton’s unusual beauty and 
super-growth falls to some extent upon fourteen 
Dayton Lumber Merchants, whose faith and. in- 
terest were almost exclusively confined to Day- 
ton and her building program. 

Not only are these merchants expert in Lum- 
ber and Millwork, but they furnish Better Lum- 
ber and Finer Workmanship at Lower Prices. 

The money paid them is circulated among 
Daytonians in Dayton. Their prosperity is Day- 
ton’s prosperity. Give them your support rather 
than out-of-town concerns. 


_ The advertisement is signed by the follow- 
ing fourteen retail concerns, designated as 
“Approved Dayton Lumber Merchants”: 

Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., East 
Dayton Lumber Co., Gebhart-Wuichert Lumber 
Co., Gem City Planing Mill & Lumber Co., R. W. 
Harbaugh, Kuntz-Johnson Co., West Side Lum- 
ber Co., Western Ohio Lumber Co., Rinderknecht 
Lumber Co., F. A. Requarth Co., Oakwood Lum- 
ber Co., Oakdale Lumber Co., O. P. Morton & 
Co., Peter Kuntz Lumber Co. 


“Helpful Henry” Is On the Job 


Grand Rapips, Micu., Nov. 14.—A new 
form of service to its customers has been 
put into effect by the West Side Lumber Co., 
in what Manager R. M. Wedgewood terms 
its “Helpful Henry” department. This is in- 
tended to help those who have small jobs 
of repair work, remodeling etc. “Helpful 
Henry” will advise customers of the yard and 
put them in touch with the best man to handle 
odd jobs around the house, such as building 
additions, doing mason work, repairing leaky 
roofs, or making plumbing repairs. 


Going Out to Get Together 


RocxrorD, ILL., Nov. 15.—Some time ago it 
was suggested to retailers here that, as a great 
many of the ills of the business were the re- 
sults of competitors not knowing each other 
well enough, they arrange to make excur- 
sions together to various woodworking plants. 
In most cases such an excursion would ne- 
cessitate that the dealers live, eat and play to- 
gether for perhaps two days, and thus have 
an unusual opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted. A committee was therefore formed, 
headed by Tom Jewett, of the J. H. Patterson 
Co., ably assisted by L. E. Minninger, of the 
Home Lumber & Supply Co., and it arranged 
with the Morgan Co., of Oshkosh, for a visit 
to its plant, to get a real education in the pro- 
duction of sash, doors and millwork. 

The dealers arrived in Oshkosh on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 9 and were quartered at the Ho- 
tel Athearn, where noon luncheon was served. 
They then made a trip through the Morgan 
plant. Morgan Davies, assistant to the presi- 





The Highland Park store of the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, 


Iowa, with Christmas. displays and illwmination. 
on top of the building 


dent, and Mr. Kimberly, an executive, made 
arrangements for a thorough study of millwork 
operations. In the evening, a mallard duck 
dinner of seven courses was served, and then 
came impromptu speeches and fun making. 
After dinner, some dealers joined in a theater 
party, while others formed friendly groups at 
the hotel. Next morning the visitors re- 
turned to Rockford, enthusiastic about this ex- 
cursion plan. 


aes naaenaea: 


An INDIANA retail concern stacks its lumber 
throughout the yard ten pieces deep, lays a lath 
crosswise, then makes another section ten pieces 
deep, and so on. This is done for inventory 
purposes, as after counting the number of 
pieces to a layer and multiplying by ten, and 


then multiplying that result by the number of 
sections, the total number of pieces is quickly 
ascertained. 


Illinois Lumber Yard Changes 


Morris, ILt., Nov. 15.—The I. N. R. Beatty 
Lumber Co., of Morris, has purchased the 
retail lumber business of the Carl Larsen Coal 
& Lumber Co., at Oak Lawn, Ill. Ross W. 
Beatty will have charge of the Oak Lawn 
business. An architect is making plans for 
a new office, garage and warehouse to be 
erected, and a side track will be laid on the 
property and modern coal handing machinery 
installed. This makes the seventh yard op- 
erated by this company, which is headed by 
I. N. R. Beatty, one of the best known re- 
tailers in the Illinois trade. Ross Beatty is 
his son and is well known to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through his activity in 
promoting a successful remodeling campaign, as 
recently reported in this newspaper. 


(SREB aAaEae: 


Planning the Christmas Display 

Just now when lumber dealers are thinking 
about what they can do to make their stores 
reflect the atmosphere of festivity that pervades 
the holiday season, and especially to attract the 
attention of Christmas shoppers to the goods 
suitable for gifts to be found in their’ stocks, 
suggestions and examples are in order. 

How a well-known retail lumber concern 
contributed to the Christmas spirit in its home 
town, and at the same time put itself on the 
map as one of Santa Claus’ service stations is 
exemplified by the accompanying photograph, 
which shows the Highland Park branch of the 
Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, all “lit 
up and dolled up” for 
the holiday season of, 
last year. The photo- 
graph has not been pre- 
viously published, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
having held it for pres- 
entation just at this 
time, as an object lesson 
of what the lumber 
dealer can do to make 
his store a local head- 
quarters for Christmas 
buying. 

On the top of each 
of the Century com- 
pany’s office buildings 
was installed an im- 
mense Christmas tree— 
25 feet high—each tree 
being illuminated with 
100 electric lights and 
decorated with 100 or- 
naments of various 
colors, besides an 
abundance of tinsel, the 
whole affording a gor- 
geous, glittering spec- 
tacle when lit up at 
night. As the company’s 
downtown office build- 
ing is five stories in 
height the Christmas 
tree which surmounted 
it was visible for a long 
distance in every direc- 
tion. 

Attention is also called to the brilliantly 
illuminated display windows, the one at the 
left containing a beautifully decorated Christ- 
mas tree with a child eagerly inspecting the 
presents thereon, the whole being in an appropri- 
ate home setting. The other windows are de- 
voted to attractive displays of a variety of 
goods handled by the company, special promi- 
nence being given to those that appeal to spec- 
tators as desirable for Christmas gifts. 

Not every dealer, of course, can prepare so 
elaborate a display, but those who have 
available display windows can prepare displays 
in keeping with the season, that will serve to 
attract the attention of passersby to the fact 
that the lumber store has a good many items 
that are desirable for Christmas gifts. 


Note the 25-foot tree 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 

Wasurneton, D. C., Nov. 14.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 

Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
nded Nov. 5; 1 Nov. 6— 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
ME mae ~~ © ~~ peed 29 67,283,600 62,419,461 65,305,800 58,884,345 53,053,155 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ ikwnche ki -.. 122,445,757 113,268,010 111,831,248 103,191,476 126,649,048 91,046,801 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............+ssee08 26,411 25,515,000 26,481,000 27,980,000 23,725,000 28,084,009 
California Redwood Association.............sseeceeeecessveee 8,468 9,036,000 030,000 7,880,000 ’ 7,978,009 
North Carolina Pine Association............ PTTITTTTTTTT ee 7,511,474 7,273,049 7,078,647 7,684,626 6,115,493 7,357,365 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........+++.++e+- 10,290, 5,275,700 8,102,300 8,899,000 4,936, 5,661,009 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 1,351,000 2,483,000 3,860,000 3,216,000 1,744,000 2,850,000 
Tt 

ee OUD Wn 6 woke bee senccesteees geasscone’ 240,774,151 230,134,359 229,802,656 224,156,902 230,675,886 196,030,354 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 21,929,000  .......... De cbpeespeee 18,211,000 ooo wae 

Porty-four weeks ended above dates— 
ie EP a Te . 2,951,480,156 = 3,177,605,630  2,900,254,472 3,272,484,950 2,911,405,254 3,240,448 691 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............cceeeeeeeeee 4,008,873,553 4,669,740,823  3,970,537,384  4,708,696,877 3,995,306,488 4,719,899 939 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........-+eceeee% 1, 1,467,024,000 1,324,807,000 1,491,719,000 1,324,346,000 1,530,816,009 
California Redwood Association. ........ccccecccccccescescecs ,000 341,989,000 375,334,000 332,526,000 383,416,000 344,563,000 
Cr re EE. cccceceeeccsosecevcceeecoces 317,712,737 339,486,260 318,775,951 350,236,968 267,925,734 292,363,388 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........ese-ee08 16,600 377,683,200 359,259,500 413,148,500 343,487,100 400,750,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 141,488,000 146,468,000 167,467,000 147,513,000 150,559,000 131,401,000 

EE | 

Total softwoods forty-four weekS.........--.sssssceeees 9,455,171,046 10,519,996,913  9,416,435,307 10,716,325,295 9,376,445,576 10,660,241 298 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ..1,079,195,973 .......... 1,173,000,199....... 1,119,615,535 =... .....,, 
Hardwoods: 

d Manufacturers’ Association— 

can.) AR a ep peetredisereauumstatellbpeenna pug 2,158,000 1,664,000 3,610,000 3,213,000 2,575,000 —_4,050,009 

MOGs sc cence nt eapeseerececsercnseseesesenene 210,380,000 200,728,000 198,163,000 193,967,000 187,245,000 186,472,000 
Hard nufacturers’ Institute— 

tae te; én eaeeh Ce CURadss ete swede conbonereteeeecenes 16,238,000 18,813,443 13,955,000 18,710,643 15,039,000 17,429,928 

WUGCNCEED WOERG. ccccconccccudetetcconecccrnenceesoseses 1,085,275,000 1,093,583,044 1,128,463,000 1,101,131,919 1,145,167,000 1,139,240,137 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxosu, Wis., Nov. 14.—The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock & 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make about 


one-half the total monthly shipments: 


HEMLOCK 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 

July 4,040,000 4,693,000 3,690,000 

August 3,887,000 4,134,000 3,421,000 

Sept. . 3,317,000 3,657,000 3,104,000 

Oct. .. 2,112,000 3,562,000 3,158,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 

ieee .. 38,235,000 3,811,000 3,424,000 

ee . 8,327,000 3,332,000 2,948,000 
Weekly report— 

Oct. 1... 21 2,436,000 3,416,000 2,645,000 

Oct. 8... 21 1,880,000 3,237,000 3,354,000 

Oct. 15... 23 1,821,000 3,985,000 2,589,000 

Oct. 22... 25 2,313,000 3,612,000 4,045,000 

Oct. 29... 24 2,061,000 3,501,000 3,630,000 

Nov. 5... 20 1,351,000 3,995,000 1,815,000 


HARDWOOD 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
Wl veewes e 3,401,000 4,599,000 4,148,000 
August e 3,459,000 4,801,000 5,092,000 
Ss. “e« as 2,742,000 4,618,000 3,877,000 
GOR cccce 2,886,000 4,609,000 3,899,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 
errr 4,793,000 4,511,000 4,263,000 
BEGG stones 4,525,000 4,390,000 4,181,000 


Weekly report— 
Ot 2.ine B BS 4 2,7 

Oct. 8... 321 3,1 4 2,9 

Oct. 15 ... 23 2,692,000 4,776,000 4,017,000 
Oct. 22 ... 25 3,6 4 5,8 

Oct. 29... 24 2,5 4 3,2 
Nov. 6... 20 32,1 3 2,6 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eans, LA., Nov. 14.—For the week 
ended Nov. 11, Friday, 111 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent | 


Normal Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Output Output 
Normal ..... -- %4,653,27 an naar 
a ae .... 67,308,027 90.28 eae 
Shipments* ... 3,136 64,454,208 86.45 95.76 
Orders— 
Received* 3,044 62,563,332 83.92 92.95 


On hand end 
weekt ....10,128 208,160,784 eters pas 

*Orders were 97.07 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.90 
percent, or 1,890,876 feet, during the week. 

7Basis of car loadings is September average, 
20,553 feet. 

One hundred and three mills reported the 
following deviations from the standard oper- 
ating time, which is a single-shift week of 
sixty-hours: Thirty-six ran exactly on time; 
nineteen ran 503 hours overtime, and fifty- 
five ran 642 hours undertime—net undertime 
being 139 hours, which means that operations 
were on a basis of 97.89 percent of full time 
single-shift. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., Nov. 14.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from thirty-one mills for 
the week ended Nov. 5: Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal* 9,696,000 os re 2 
EE #26 6#s 6,931,474 71 ae ee 

Shipments - 6,520,830 67 94 a 

Orderst ....... 5,689,493 59 83 87 


tAs compared with preceding week, there is 
an increase in orders of 27 percent; but that 
week only twenty-nine mills reported. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
| Ge mills would produce in a normal work- 
ng day. 


Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 14.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Nov. 5—which is made from re- 
ports of 173 units, each representing 28,000 
feet daily capacity—is as follows: 
Percent of 


Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 








Production*— Feet 


Normal (iden- 


tical units) 29,064,000 ares 
MOGMGE cccccs 27,003,000 92.9 feat 
Shipmentst .... 23,403,000 80.5 86.7 
Orders— 
Pere 22,957,000 79.0 85.0 98.1 
On hand end 
WEE 66 eee 162,126,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 

+Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo_k, Va., Nov. 14.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that the September 
average total cost of rough lumber, exclusive 
of stumpage, for all mills was $17.72, ranging 
from $14.27 to $33.09, the statement being based 
on 19 reports from 16 members representing 22 
mills. Average total cost of logs, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $7.72, this amount including 
$5.41 logging expense and $2.31 log transpor- 
tation; cost of manufacturing averaged $5.46, 
including $3.32 for sawmill, 50 cents for dry 


kilns and $1.64 for rag and shipping ; total _ 


overhead averaged $3.71, including $1.18 insur- 
ance and taxes, 86 cents depreciation and $1.67 
general overhead, and selling expense averaged 
82 cents. The average monthly cost this year 
was lowest in July, $17.10, and highest in Jan- 
uary, $21.64, while the average for the year to 
date has been $19.19. In 1926 the average 
was $20.92, and in 1925, $21.29. 





National Analysis 


Wasurncrton, D. C., Nov. 14.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Noy. 
5, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 

One Week 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


Association mills ments ders ments ders 
(n) South. Pine...106 97 92 98 99 


44 Weeks 


(n) West Coast...119 91 103 99 100 
(n) Western Pine. 36 100 90 102 §=102 

Calif. Pines*.. 19 127 83 109 104 
(n) Calif. Redwd.. 16 118 102 111 113 
(n) N. Car. Pine... 31 94 81 100 84 


Northern Pine. 8 79 48 91 87 
N. Hem.&Hdw. 18 


All softwds.353 98 95 


N. Hem.&Hdw. .. 167 119 94 89 
Hdwd. Mfrs. 
Inst. ...... 4103 «= -86——«iOsi«iSCCd08G 
All hardwds... 95 96 102 103 
All woods... .. 98 95 101 100 


*Sixty percent of cut in region. 


7Units of production, each representing nor- 
mal daily output of 28,000 feet. 


The five softwood manufacturing associa- 
tions marked “(n)” have a standard for nor- 
mal production, and for the week 316 of their 
members gave actual production as 105 per- 
cent; shipments, 99 percent, and orders, 101 
percent of normal production. Figures for 


normal last year included reports of 320 mem- 


ber mills of the above associations and 
showed production 100 percent; shipments 96 
percent, and orders, 85 percent of normal, 
Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, whose figures for 1926 included six- 
sevenths of the total reported hardwood pro- 
duction, has a standard for normal produc- 
tion. of hardwoods, and for the week it gave 


| actual production as 92.9 percent of normal 
| against 90.9 percent for the corresponding 





week of last year. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 12.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Nov. 5: 








ood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 

Production .. 16 8,468,000 100. 1,630,000 

Shipments ... 16 10,030,000 119. 1,714,000 
Orders re- 

ceived .... 16 8,622,000 102. 1,574,000 

Orders on 
2a 14 32,129,000 4,187,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ... 4,573,000 3,156,000 

Southern California* ... 2,594,000 2,268,000 

.... .. 2 eae re 74,000 19,000 

PE wisshlewtwcewedca 1,198,000 1,235,000 

PE. Sov abkinebse cdc’ 1,591,000 1,944,000 

EE Stine td 4 ne Gemadate 10,030,000 8,622,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 12.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Nov. 5 from 
36 member mills: 

Per- 


cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
MEGA? 200000 cove 33,300,000 bel tpptery 
OS eee ret 26,411, 

Shipments (car).. 978 25,428,000 
Local deliveries. .... 1,053,000 


Total shipments .... 26,481,0Q0 100.27 





Orders— 
Canceled ...... 29 754,000 
Booked (car)... 872 22,672,000 
NS ra a ar aces oe wt ia 053,000 .... ee 
Total orders ....... 23,725,000 89.83 89.59 | 


On hand end 
WOO cc knits 2,966 77,116,000 . 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five iden- 
tical mills were 83.69 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 
4,316,000 feet. 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill 
capacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 


During the week production was 79 percent 
of normal; shipments, 80 percent of normal, 
and orders, 71 percent of normal. Average 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 91 percent; ship- 
ments, 79 percent, and orders, 77 percent of 


normal. 
Production is so seasonable that, during 
two winter months, actual production 


amounted to only 53 percent of normal, while 
during two peak summer months the produc- 
tion increased to 114 percent of normal. 


West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 12.—For the week 
ended Nov. 5, 119 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ..122,445,757 
Shipments ..111,831,248 9% below production 
Orders ..... 126,649,048 3% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
ern ee 41,322,895 
SE, . 6. kd wed Wales. <a0S 14,268,709 
Te We THOR ides cs ceveecees 55,591,604 
ne Gee hos 6 68 a ehiesat Fl eeieee 50,315,642 
ee eS >a see a eee 5,924,002 


ee SN ns 60.505 sb oka eds 111,831,248 
New Business— 


Water delivery: 


OO >a 39,097,041 

WE avee ceva sialees ea 31,576,634 
Petes wast (56H) .ccicccvccvcsscs 70,673,675 
SEE bs disas oe woud oesd ot kb60d 60,051,371 
I ce tina are So ua % adn sie wens 5,924,002 


Tetek meer DusWOGB. 6 .oc cet ccc ccs 126,649,048 
Unfilled Orders— 
Water delivery: 


Domestic cargo ...... 103,968,768 

EE 6g aik 6682.06 % 5 oo 130,937,266 

TE TE ok 6559s cia een woe 234,906,034 
ED suiic acing rede 6 aiid nimi Adin ama 124,477,301 

Total unfilled orders.......cccecses 359,383,335 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the week 
ended Nov. 12, as reported by fifty-four mills to 
the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


ee rere ne nee ee 7,134,000 
DE,” Gus ok ob ede Buk shake we ee 6,958,000 
GN. cote vab ne veweaeneeconre taper 7,691,000 








“Please Mister, Give Me an Order”’ 


Perhaps This Is One Thing the Matter With 
the Lumber Business 


A large industrial consumer of lumber whose 
purchases annually run into many millions of 
feet, has sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
letter received by its purchasing department as 
an example of the kind of merchandising that is 
done by some lumbermen. That this kind of 
solicitation does not appeal at all to this large 
buyer of lumber is indicated in the fact that the 
original letter was sent to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, with the terse comment that perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why the lumber indus- 
try has suffered from the competition of other 
materials that are better merchandised. The let- 
ter was as follows: 

Will you kindly let me know what your re- 
quirements are in the way of ash, oak, hickory, 
maple and other hardwoods, advising as to 
grades and sizes of lumber and amounts of dif- 
ferent sizes and if possible let me have prices 
f. o. b. cars or at loading points taking 
rates 3 cents up to 12 cents to Would 
be pleased to have your early reply, as am in 
position to furnish you some of the above 
stock and in the event your prices are right, 
can furnish large amounts of hardwoods. Could 
ship into and you could no doubt 
arrange for a steamer to return you some of 
this stock on each trip. In the event you have 
an agent here who can give me this informa- 
tion, if you will kindly let me have his address, 
will call on him. 


eee eee 





Both motor busses and motor trucks are in- 
dispensably linked with the whole system of 
land transportation, according to J. Walter 
Drake, assistant secretary of commerce. 


Figuring Building Costs Automatically 


“If someone would only compile a book of 
tables that would give the cost of houses at 
a glance—something dependable, simple, easily 
learned and unforgettable.” This thought has 
doubtless occurred often to every retail lum- 
berman as well as to every contractor, building 
tradesman, realtor, architect and banker—in 
fact to everyone in any way concerned with 
the building trade. It was this thought that 
led A. W. Holt, formerly of Aurora, Ill., and 
now a resident of Oceanside, Calif., to under- 
take an exhaustive study of building costs in all 
their ramifications and to work out a really 
simple system for their reduction to a univer- 
sally applicable basis, resulting in the recent 
publication by the Automatic Building Costs 
Co., of Chicago, of an actuary on the subject 
that should prove of utmost value in the build- 
ing field. 

This handbook is a compilation of carefully 
arranged and easily understood tables based on 
comparative or relative costs. Through its use 
it is possible to arrive practically instantan- 
eously at a reliable estimate of cost of all 
types and sizes of houses, whether constructed 
of wood, brick, brick veneer, stucco, tile or 
some other material. In addition, it is a ready 
reckoner of cost of porches, dormers etc., in 
all their variations. These costs are based on 
the user’s own compilation of figures for one 
basic house, according to the material and labor 
prices and other circumstances prevailing in 
his own community. Having arrived at the 
cost of. this basic house, it is merely a mat- 
ter of multiplying it by the key number speci- 
fied in each case to arrive at the exact cost 
of any desired house, as well as its cost 
per square foot. ” 

In the front section of the book, in addition 
to complete instructions for use and brief but 
comprehensive architectural data, are a num- 
ber of cost forms for a basic house for the 
user to fill out. The separate items and totals 
may be changed at will according to market 
fluctuations or changed conditions, so that the 
handbook may always be kept up-to-date and 











consequently the last word in accuracy. The 
plan of the basic house used for these calcula- 
tions is incorporated in the book, but a feature 
is that any house in the user’s own community, 
of which he knows the cost, may be used as 
a basis, the relative cost of any other house 





The Automatic Building Costs Actuary, Pro- 
viding Simplified Means of Quickly and Accu- 
rately Figuring Cost of Any House Anywhere 


easily being ascertained by a simple mathe- 
matical calculation. 

The tables in the book apply directly to 24,- 
820 different houses of the plain gable design, 
the various other styles of architecture being 
provided for by adding or deducting certain 
percentages according to carefully worked out 
formulae as determined by actual comparisons. 
The book therefore actually covers hundreds 
of thousands of homes. : 

The houses are classified in the tables in 
three groups—1, 1% and 2-story. Each group 
is divided according to number of rooms, the 
1-story ranging from three to eight rooms, the 
1%4-story from four to nine rooms, and the 


2-story from four to ten roms. Each of these 
divisions is in turn subdivided’ according to 
the size of the building—16x24; 16x26, 16x28, 
16x30, 18x22, and so on, to fit, any plan....The 
number of square feet contained, in.each,. the 
perimeter around the building and yards. .of 
excavation are given in each case, ch size 
is further figured according to height of -ceil- 
ing, pitch of roof and projection of cornice. 


Instead of showing comparative costs on a 
percentage basis, these “ABC” tables give the 
rate of each house decimally, thus: 50 percent 
is shown as .500; 50% percent as*.505; 112% 
percent as 1.125, making it possible to figure 
as close as one tenth of 1 percent. If it is 
desired to build a 7-room one story house, to 
get the price it is only necessary to open the 
book at the 1-story section, slide the thumb 
down the index to seven, find the size, say 
24x42, 8'%4-foot ceiling, % roof pitch, 24-inch 
projection of cornice, and it is found that the 
relative cost compared with the basic house is 
1.120. The basic cost used in this case being 
$1.692, for very cheap construction as used in 
California, Texas and other of the southern 
and western States where everything is “dif- 
ferent,” that sum is multiplied by 1.120, re- 
sulting in a figure of $1,895.04. 


Mr. Holt is a recognized authority on the 
subject of building costs, and it is felt that his 
compilation is of greatest benefit to every re- 
tail lumberman as well to all others identified 
with the building field. Its simplicity despite 
the great mass of detail covered and its accu- 
racy is nothing short of surprising, and it is 
rightly winning general recognition as filling 
a long-felt want. “Automatic Building Costs” 
has been heartily endorsed by numerous lead- 
ing retail lumbermen in the Middle West who 
have not hesitated to sign testimonials to that 
effect. The book may be secured direct from 
the Automatic Building Costs Co., 30 N. La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill., which will gladly 
send a copy for inspection with full return 
privileges. : - 
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Hardwood Market Continues Erratic 


Prices Low and Mills Active 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 14.—Little hardwood 
business is being received and the prices are 
still low. Manufacturers continue to produce 
actively. Mills are still operating full time, 
although much talk of shutting down is being 
heard. Rains last week indicated forced cur- 
tailment, though so far they have not been 
heavy enough to affect logging nor mill op- 
erating. 

Present small demand is coming from the 
furniture and building trades. These two 
groups are buying at low prices and cover only 
their immediate needs. The flooring plants are 
taking practically no hardwoods, and few auto- 
mobile plants are buying. The export market 
is falling off slightly. New business is not so 
plentiful, but it looks as if there was enough 
on the books to keep up shipments for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

At the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso, 
a letter was read which had been forwarded to 
Frank F. Fish inviting the next annual meet- 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation to Memphis. A committee composed 
of Ralph May, chairman; John W. McClure 
and C. Arthur Bruce has been appointed to 
extend this invitation. C. E. Hyde, of the 
Hyde Lumber Co., and W. F. Babin, of the 
Babin-Tally Lumber Co., were elected members. 
Gipsy Smith, noted evangelist, addressed the 
club. He was introduced by M. B. Eustler. 

The Wunderlich Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, 
manufacturer of slack cooperage, is installing 
Universal dry kiln equipment in its stave plant 
at Memphis. This kiln is manufactured by the 
Universal Vacuum Dryer Co., of Kansas City. 


Demand Continues Light 


Macon, Ga., Nov. 14.—The hardwood lumber 
market was featureless here this week, with 
the movement scattered and light, about the 
same ‘as it has been for three or four weeks. 
Manufacturers say that there is no easing off 
in ‘inquiries, and that some orders are coming 
through. The gums continue to. be the feature, 
but there is a scatering demand for all the 


woods. 


Demand Fair; Prices Erratic 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 15.— The hardwood 
people are doing fairly well. Production has 
been greater than the market would readily 
absorb, and continues active. Some sellers say 
that while decrease in production does not seem 
probable, an increase in demand may be looked 
forward to with confidence. The New Eng- 
land hardwood mills affected by recent floods 
were mostly small plants supplying local wood- 
working industries which also suffered in the 
floods. 

The uncertainty of prices is noticeable. Re- 
liable firms offering well manufactured and 
carefully graded hardwoods are generally main- 
taining their lists, but some sellers are con- 
ceding in a more or less erratic manner. De- 
mand is mostly for mixed cars wanted in a 
great hurry and competition is very keen. Oak 
is perhaps furnishing the most extraordinary 
instances of price vagaries, the hard texture 
lumber in both red and white of different 
grades being offered quite low sometimes. 

The furniture trade is buying a little oftener 
but there is no expansion in total purchases. 
Buying by all customers in the Northeast is 
still conservative. Retail buying of hardwood 
flooring is not at all brisk, as the faith of 
buyers in the stability of prices has been badly 
shaken by recent extreme fluctuations. Strenu- 
ous efforts to sell plain white oak flooring are 


meeting with scant success. Wholesale quata- 
tions on clear plain white oak flooring 13/16x 
24-inch, range from $85.50 up. Customers are 
more easily interested in select, offered at $75@ 
76.50. No. 1 is quoted $52.50@55 and is not 
selling very readily. Maple flooring is receiv- 


ing little attention; 13/16x2%4-inch clear may. 


be had for as little as $79 but most sellers ask 
$3@4 more. Clear birch flooring, 13/16x2%- 
inch is currently quoted at $73@76. 


Walnut Planting Is Urged 


LouisviLLe, Ky., Nov. 14.—Walnut lumber 
and veneers have been two of the strongest and 
best selling items during the last few months, 
and walnut is strong and advancing. One of 
the large Louisville producers of walnut is 
asking $240 for FAS; $165 for select; $95 for 
No. 1 common; and $45 for No. 2 common. 
The top grades have been in strong demand. 
From $200 to $215 has been offered for inch 
log run No. 2 and better unsteamed walnut, 
where the buyer figured he would be able to 
improve grade on a sufficient part of it to make 
money on it at that purchase figure. Sap wood 
bought in log run and steamed out makes the 
dark face of the regular grades. 

Walnut nearly fifteen years ago started a 
come back. Then the American Black Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association was formed to push 
it, Consumers argued that there was not 
enough walnut for the furniture trade, but 
producers argued that they could get it. 
Walnut is becoming scarcer, but its scarcity and 
higher prices are aiding its gale. Some markets 
are now asking $245 for inch FAS and $230 is 
about the lowest price that has been quoted of 
late. Walnut is not such a slow-growth wood 
as is commonly supposed, and it does look as 
if it would be profitable to grow. State forest- 
ers in some sections have been arguing for 
planting of walnut. 


Output Normal; Stocks Gain 


AtLanta, Ga., Nov. 14.—Georgia hardwood 
production is about normal for this period. 
Sales have failed to gain and larger mills are 
accumulating a surplus, though stocks are not 
overly large. Demand for gum continues active 
from the Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee 
furniture district but is slow elsewhere. The 
seasonal decline in oak flooring sales is com- 
pelling factories to curtail, and rough oak busi- 
ness is quiet, with prices spotty. Flooring 
sales to southeastern retailers are fair but 
elsewhere there is little business. Automotive 
buying is still quiet though manufacturers be- 
lieve the industry will enter the market more 
actively for its first quarter needs before the 
holidays. 


Slows of Bullabe Tends 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 14.— Plans of the 
Chamber of Commerce for development of the 
Niagara Frontier were outlined to a group of 
lumbermen on Nov. 10 by Samuel B. Botsford, 
general manager of the chamber. As a result, 
the special membership committee, recently 
formed, will be enlarged by the addition of 
lumbermen. The committee will prepare an 
advertising program telling the advantage of 
the frontier industrially. 

As the result of a sales contest on Pacific 
coast woods, conducted by Mixer & Co., O. D. 
Williams, the western New York salesman, and 
C. F. Faith, salesman for New Jersey, will 
leave this week for the Pacific coast mills for a 
trip of several weeks. The contest covered the 
year, but as the two men were much ahead of 
the other salesmen that it was decided to close 
it Nov. 10. 


Sales Heavy; Poplar Leads 


BRoOKHAVEN, Miss., Nov. 14.—Items of 
hardwoods that do not seem to have been called 
for in some time are now selling in nice volume, 
There is an exceptionally nice order file at 
mills, and undoubtedly additional inspectors 
will be necessary to keep up with orders. Then 
a number of orders are on hand for delayed 
shipment, particularly after Dec. 1 or Jan. 1, 
Sales of hardwoods last week were three times 
the production, an unusual showing. There has 
been quite a spurt in the demand for flooring 
oak and, orders last week absorbed all the 


surplus in white and red. Demand for ash - 


has been fairly active, and numerous inquiries 
are received. Beech, cypress and elm have 
been rather inactive. The gums have been only 
moderatively active, except that there is good 
demand for 4/4 No. 1 common and selects 
plain sap. There has been some movement of 
hickory, magnolia, cottonwood and tupelo. The 
heaviest movement was in poplar, as practically 
all grades and kinds were called for. The most 
active item in poplar is 4/4 No. 1 common, 
which is now badly oversold. There has been 
considerable business in 4/4 saps and selects 
poplar, which has been slow for some time, 
and surplus has been cut very low. 


Logging Being Discontinued 
Jackson, Miss., Nov. 14.—Hardwood manu- 
facturers of this section report business to be 
on an even keel. Plenty of orders are offered 
them at low prices, of which all manufacturers 
complain. A number of mills report sufficient 
logs to carry them over a 45-day period. Some 


of the loggers of this section are now laying 
off men. 


Buying Is for Current Needs 


Louisvitte, Ky., Nov. 14.—Demand for 
hardwoods has been only fair during November 
so far, there being a fair volume of buying 


for immediate use, but very little future busi- . 


ness. Walnut has been one of the best sellers, 
and one of the few items that has been strong 
in price. Gum is in fair demand, at relatively 
steady prices. Oak consumption is not heavy, 
while production has been heavy, with the 
result that both red and white oak, in band as 
well as circular sawn stock, have been offered 
at some rather low prices. Black gum has been 
good, and poplar has also been active. Prices 
of inch stock, at Louisville, read: Walnut, 
FAS, $230@240; select, $155@165; No. 1 
common, $85@95; No. 2. $40@45. Poplar, 
FAS, $90@100; saps and selects, $60@70; No. 
1 common, $47@52. Quartered white oak, 
FAS, $120@135; common, $65@75; plain red 
oak, FAS, $70@85; common, $53@58; plain 
white, $85@90; common, $60@62. Ash, FAS, 
$80; common, $50. Chestnut, FAS, $85; com- 
mon, $50. Cottonwood, $55 and $37. Quartered 
red gum, FAS, $100; common, $50@55; plain 
red, $95@100 and $50; quartered sap, $70 and 
$50; plain sap, $55 to $58; common, $40. 


Glazed Sash Plant Burns 


Sanpusky, Onto, Nov. 14.—The glazing 
plant at this place of the Whitmer-Jackson 
Co., Cleveland, together with its stock of sash 
and glass, was destroyed by fire last Monday. 
It was announced by the Whitmer-Jackson 
Co., however, that this fire will in no manner 
affect the service from its warehouses in Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and Rochester, as this operation 
was devoted entirely to carload lots of glazed 
sash. Announcement is made that the plant 
will be rebuilt immediately and will again be 
in operation shortly after the first of the year. 





For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 107 and 108 
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Northern Hardwoods in Favorable Statistical Position 


Some exceptions having been taken to a brief report of the 
hardwood market from Milwaukee in the Nov. 12 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, A. H. Klass, vice president, Holt 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., a student of economics and one of 
the best posted men on lumber conditions in northern hardwood 


The short article written at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and printed on pages 50 and 51 in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Nov. 12, we consider a little 
misleading, because it indicates to the reader’s 
mind that prices on all northern hardwoods 
are soft and stocks are generally in surplus. 

When the facts are considered, we find that 
northern hardwoods are really in the best posi- 
tion statistically that they have been for some 
time, even though it is true that some items are 
not in demand to such extent as to take care 
of the visible supply. On the other hand, there 
is actually a shortage of a great many items on 
the list and prices have been extremely firm. 

Figures as shown by a given number of mills 
over a period of several months just past show 
the sales and shipments of northern hardwoods 
considerably in excess of production over the 
same period ; in fact, for the most recent month, 
that of October, for which we have these 
figures, the orders placed are 147 percent of 
production, while shipments have been 166 per- 
cent of production. 


It is generally known that northern hard- : 
woods are produced very largely during the . 


winter and early spring months so that stock 
of dry lumber on hand now should be sufficient 
to take care of the demands for dry lumber 
until about July 1 of next year, at which time 
the new stocks will come into the market. We 
mention this because northern operators always 
produce considerably more hardwoods during 
the winter and spring months than are sold 
and shipped so as to have an available supply 
of. dry stocks in the fall of the year to carry 
them through the winter. To bring out more 
clearly the actual position of northern hard- 
woods we might state that orders and ship- 
ments for the year 1927 up to Nov. 1 are very 
little below production for the same period, 
while in normal years we expect production to 
be considerably above shipments and orders 
during that period in order, as above stated, 
to take care of the demand for dry lumber 
during the winter months. 

It is, of course, true that some items are in 
slow demand due to the fact that certain wood: 
using industries have been running a little 
below normal, but that is generally the case in 
any year except that it is not always the same 


territory, was asked to give readers of this paper his views as 
to the situation of northern hardwoods. 
ditions of stocks and the market outlook, written by one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the situation, both as to production 
and distribution, is as follows: 


His outline of the con- 


item. In other words, it. might be low grade 
lumber one year and high grade lumber an- 
other year. In this particular year the demand 
for certain hardwoods in all grades and low 
grades in all kinds of hardwoods has really 
been above normal and when the northern 
operator analyzes his inventory sheet he finds 
a very few items that are in surplus. 

The article we referred to in the first line of 
this letter probably came about because of some 
discussion with reference to these certain few 
items. 

There is no doubt at all that most of the 
hardwoods now on hand in a dry, shipping con- 
dition, will be moved out long before the green 
stock now going in pile will be ready for ship- 
ment. 





THe Muississippr1 department of forestry 
education declares that the State’s permanent 
prosperity is dependent on a permanent lumber 
industry and the development of farm wood- 
lands; on bringing wood-using industries: to 
the wood-producing forests, and on putting: to 
work every acre of idle land. ; 


Pennsylvanians Hold Portable Sawmill Week 


StaTE CoLitece, Pa., Nov. 14.—Methods of 
sawing logs to secure higher grades and the 
use of the edger and trimmer to raise the grades 
of lumber were the chief features of the fourth 
Portable Sawmill Week recently held here 
which was attended by over 200 men, interested 
in one or more phases of the portable sawmill 
business. 

The sawmill unit, comprising a sawmill, an 
edger, and a cut-off saw, was set up in the 
college woodlot back of the forest school build- 
ing where oak and pine logs, cut to permit the 
erection of the new gymnasium building, were 
on hand. 

In order to increase the educational possi- 
bilities of the demonstration these machines 
were run by Westinghouse motors which 
enabled those instructing to be heard by all 
present. Gasoline power was also used during 
the demonstration, furnished by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Methods of sawing logs to in- 
crease the percentage of higher grades were 
demonstrated by H. D. Sheridan, of the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co., who directed the 
sawyer in the methods of handling logs. Each 
log was treated as a problem by itself and the 
methods of sawing used evoked much dis- 
cussion by the many practical sawmill men 
present. Jack Huffman and L. W. Smith, also 
of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., in- 
structed in the raising of grades of boards by 
means of the edger and cut-off saw. No fea- 
ture of the demonstration created greater in- 
terest than the possibility of raising the value 
of a board from that of common lumber worth 
$25 a thousand to a narrower or shorter board 
worth $100 a thousand. Quality production 
rather than quantity production and the pos- 
sibility of securing greater returns for their 
products probably interested those present more 
than did any other features of the program. 
As a result much interest was shown in methods 
of grading lumber used by the larger sawmills 
as demonstrated by the licensed lumber inspec- 
tors of the Central Pennsylvania company. 

Stress Increased Value 

The advantages to the operator in the selling 
by sorting his lumber in the yard so as to show 
the character of products for sale, rather than 
piling everything in a common pile, were 


stressed by a number of speakers. Portable 
sawmill men were advised to secure a rating 
from their local bank on all prospective buyers 
before closing a sale. The possibilities of dis- 
semination of information among sawmill men 
in regard to unfair buyers or the “fly by night” 
buyers were discussed. 

Mutual problems in the industry confronting 














FricaTe “CoNnSTITUTION,” AS CARVED IN WEST 
Coast Woops. This photograph, taken at Port- 
land, Ore., shows Mowritz Peterson, retired 
sailor, with two of the numerous models of 
ships he has carved from wood, using only a 
pocket knife and a piece of glass. The vessel 
at the top of the stairs is the miniature of the 
famous fighting ship. The hull is of western 
red cedar, and the sails, thirty-seven in num- 
ber, are of Idaho white pine 


all sawmill owners were brought home to every 
sawmill man present in a most forceful way. 
It was stated that except for a few local or- 
ganizations there is no association of portable 
sawmill men which is interested in looking 
after and defending the interests of the port- 
able sawmill industry as a whole, and the ad- 
vantages of such an organization which- has 
been of such great benefit to the larger mill - 
operators in past years were brought out. 

Talks were given by practical men on many 
subjects of interest to portable sawmill opera~ 
tors. Prof. C. R. Anderson, of the forestry 
extension department of the college, discussed 
freight rates as they affect the marketing of : 
wood products from different regions. Prof. 
H. G. Niesley, of the college extension service, 
discussed the advantages of organizations as 
shown by agricultural codperation and explained 
the several forms of organizations and the ad- 
vantages of each. J. A. Rose, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Thresherman’s Association, gave 
an interesting account of the operation of the 
workmen’s compensation law in Pennsylvania. 

Power for the portable sawmill was discussed 
by representatives of several power companies. 
During the demonstration Charles Cooper and 
C. O. Hawksley, of Henry Disston & Sons 
(Inc.), conducted a saw filling and fitting 
school for cross cut and circular saws. Many 
of those present filed saws under the direction 
of these experts. Prof. C. R. Anderson and 
F. T. Murphey were kept busy throughout the 
demonstration teaching sawmill methods of 
estimating timber. Much interest was also 
shown in the methods of skidding logs as dem- 
onstrated by the Beckwith Co. with the use of a 
“Caterpillar” tractor. 

Dr. R. D. Hetzel, president of the college, 
and Dean R. L. Watts, of the school of agri- 
culture, under whose direction the demonstra- 
tion was held, expressed the keen interest of 
the college in the instruction work given and 
in the mutual problems of the portable sawmiill 
industry, as an example of the kind of service 
offered the people of the State through its ex- 
tension service. The demonstration was super- 
vised directly by W. G. Edwards, professor 
of lumbering in the forestry school at State 
College. 
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West Coast News Covers Industry 


Trying to Wreck the Market 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Nov. 12.—Copy of a circu- 
lar letter issued by a prominent eastern pur- 
chasing concern, containing transparent propa- 
ganda intended to hammer the fir intercoastal 
market, has been received here, and has been 
sent to association offices for such action as 
may be deemed fit and proper. This choice bit 
of propaganda, which contains a small propor- 
tion of fact and a large proportion of fiction 
and conjecture, follows: 

The conference lines have agreed to hold $14 
rate, even if they have to take off several 
steamers and come light. Our Seattle office 
wires that they can secure space at $11.50 for 
1,000,000 feet or more. Even with this cut by 
the independent lines, it is doubtful if West 
Coast fir and hemlock are a good buy at this 
time, for the reason, we believe, by the first 
of the year the conference rate will be about 
$10, and we can see no reason for prices to 
advance. Probabilities are that they will 
soften. 

Asserting that this kind of propaganda is not 
going to benefit the industry, an indignant 
lumberman has suggested that the misleading 
and offensive letter be circularized to associa- 
tion members—so that in case they are selling 
to this concern they may know just what the 
purchasing agency is doing to wreck prices in 
the Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock busi- 
ness. 


Logging in the Philippines 

Seattie, Wasu., Nov. 12—That logging in 
the Philippine Islands, except for the differ- 
ence in the timber harvested, is almost an 
identical operation with the fir logging of 
the Pacific Northwest, is the statement of 
George Pearson, a graduate of the 1922 class 
of ‘the University of Washington school of 
forestry. He has recently returned to Seattle 
to recover his health after spending about 
two years as logging superintendent of the 
Negros-Philippine Lumber Co., of Cadiz, Occi- 
dental Negros, P. I. 

The timber, running largely to lauan, api- 
tong and languille, is mostly of good size, 
40-foot logs containing about 800 feet. While 
some of the logs are exported to Italy and 
the United States, the company has a mill 
with one band saw and a pony resaw which 
cuts at the rate of 105,000 feet daily. 

Mr. Pearson says he “foolishly” drank un- 
boiled water from which he contracted a fever 
that undermined his health. He states many 
white men have perfect health there, but 
mostly they boil their drinking water when 
they work in the woods. Mr. Pearson has 
almost recovered and has taken a territory 
consisting of the northern half of the State 
of Washington which he will cover for the 
E. H. Edwards Co., of San Francisco, manu- 
facturer of wire rope. 


Group System of Distribution 


SeaTTLte, Wasu., Nov. 12.—A new deal in 
the buying, shipping and selling of West Coast 
lumber in the intercoastal movement is sched- 
uled to begin Jan. 1, through the organization 
of the group-unit plan among some of the fir 
mills. The Babcock-Angell Lumber Co. has 
been made distributer for the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Eclipse Mill Co., Robinson Manu- 
facturing Co. and Canyon Lumber Co., all of 
Everett; Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Snohomish, and Clough Lumber Co., of Stan- 
wood. In that capacity the distributing com- 
pany will handle such output of the mills as 
goes into intercoastal distribution; and will not 
handle the output of other mills, nor will the 
group mills sell through any other organiza- 
tion, except on express agreement. 

It is asserted that the employment of the 
group system of distribution will not in any 


way affect the flow of West Coast lumber to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The stated purpose is 
to decrease the costs of distribution; in brief, 
to cut down the margin between what the con- 
sumer pays and what the producer receives. 

It is believed that the new plan will tend 
toward stabilization of the market. There will 
be no effort whatever to make prices uniform. 
Each individual mill in each group will set the 
price at which it wants to sell, and the dis- 
tributer will be instructed to sell at that price 
—so that there will not be unity of price. 


Use Plywood Panels for Emblems 


CentTraLia, WasuH., Nov. 12.—The people 
of Centralia are justly proud of their beauti- 
ful new hostelry, the Lewis-Clark Hotel. Nat- 
urally, the principal service clubs in the city 
are using the hotel for their meeting place 
and it is customary to post their pcr Bn so 





Grainart panel in the Lewis-Clark Hotel, 
Centralia, Wash. 


visitors may know of the meetings. The em- 
blems most commonly used have been made 
of bronze or other metal, and when the ques- 
tion came up Bert Thompson, president this 
year of the Centralia Rotary Club, and him- 
self a lumber manufacturer, felt that this 
hotel should have something different from 
the common ordinary run, and something more 
attractive. Sandblasted plywood panels seemed 
to offer possibilities, and the result was that 
a Grainart panel was ordered from the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., bearing 
the designs of the three service clubs, Active, 
Rotary and Kiwanis. A reproduction of this 
artistic panel is herewith shown. The em- 
bossed emblems of the different organizations, 
hand tinted with their respective colors, give 
a result that comes up to the expectations of 
the lumbermen who had the happy thought of 
using plywood instead of bronze for this pur- 
pose. 


——— 


New Group Insurance Plan Adopted 


Spokane, Wasu., Nov. 12.—A project 
which has been pending for some time for 
providing group life insurance, whereby mem- 

r firms may afford this protection to alj 
their employees, was consummated between the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, hay- 
ing its headquarters in this city, and the In- 
ternational Life Insurance Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., according to announcement made by Sec. 
retary Roy S. Brown of the former organiza- 
tion. 

Under this arrangement, known as the as- 
sociation plan of life insurance, the entire 
personnel, of both sexes, of any retail build- 
ing material firm operating in the nine west- 
ern States and holding membership in the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association may 
be insured, on application, for any amount up 
to $3,000 each. No medical examination is 
required, and unlike ordinary plans of group 
insurance, each applicant is rated at his indi- 
vidual age, instead of the average age of 
the group. Thus the younger applicants are 
not penalized by being made to carry a por- 
tion of the cost of insuring the older appli- 
cants. Under this plan the premium cost to 
individual applicants will, it is said, under 
usual conditions not exceed one-half of the 
ordinary life insurance rate. 


Cargo of Russian Spruce 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 12.—Cable advices to 
the local office of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce state that a cargo of 3,000,- 
000 feet of Russian spruce has arrived at 
Buenos Aires, from Archangel. The cablegram 
came from Alexander B. Dye, commercial 
attaché, and was received by Philip M. Craw- 
ford, commercial agent. 


Overhauling Sawmill Plant 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—According to the 
Port Townsend Leader, the crew of men at 
work overhauling the sawmill of the Elfbrandt 
Lumber Co. will have the plant ready for 
operation in about a month, in which time also 
the new mill dock will be completed. The 
refuse carrier is being rebuilt, with greater 
elevation, to permit the erection of a new 
burner. It is understood that a contract is 
being negotiated with the National Paper 
Products Co. for the installation of a chipping 
machine, to make refuse into a suitable product 
for the new kraft mill. 


Protection of Klamath County Timber 


KiamatuH Fatts, Ore., Nov. 12.—The ques- 
tion of who shall patrol the privately owned 
timber in Klamath County is up for solution 
before a group of national and State forest 
officials who held a meeting recently and will 
meet again in the near future. Those present 
at the first meeting were Deputy State Fire 
Marshals P. S. King and Cronemiller, E. H. 
McDaniels and Fred Brundage, Portland, con- 
nected with the Federal Forest Service; R. L. 
Fromme, Bend, supervisor of the Deschutes 
national forest; Filbert Brown. Lakeview, su- 
pervisor of the Fremont national forest, and 
J. F. Kimball, secretary of the Klamath For- 
est Protective Association. 

At the conference plans for protecting the 


. millions of dollars of capital invested in pri- 


vate, State and national timber were discussed. 
It will be so arranged that not a square mile of 
timber in Klamath County will be wunpro- 
tected. Different agencies will have responsi- 
bility for protection of different sections, but 
there’ will be ‘interrelated responsibility and 
general cooperation to the end that the fire 
hazard in Klamath forest can be cut down to 
a minimum. 
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rom Logging to Prize Home Plans 


Working Plans for Model Home 


Loncview, WaSH., Nov. 12.—Working plans 
and specifications of a house considered to be 
one of the most beautiful homes ever designed 
of West Coast woods which won first prize in 
a recent national architectural competition, soon 
will be made available to anybody at a cost of 
$25 a set, according to the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau. The home was designed by Otho Mc- 
Crackin, Hutchinson, Kan., and was the 
ynanimous choice of the jury of award for first 
prize. The competition was offered by the 
bureau and was sponsored by and conducted 
under the auspices of the Washington State 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects. The 
specifications and design of the prize-winning 
home are being used in the construction of a 
house being built in Portland under the aus- 
pices of the Oregonian and the bureau. 

More than two hundred architects entered 
drawings in the competition. Novelty and 
originality in the treatment and use of West 
Coast woods were prime considerations of the 


Conspicuous Qualities of Woods 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—The popular 
booklet “Touch Wood” figured materially in a 
talk made a short time ago by C. B. Leigh, 
West Coast Lumber Bureau field man, to a 
night class of Seattle quantity surveyors, most 
of whom are employed in the building trades. 
In the talk, Mr. Leigh touched upon the con- 
spicuous qualities of woods as compared with 
substitutes. There were thirty students present, 
and to each of them he gave a copy of “Touch 
Wood” and “The Short-Length House of West 
Coast Woods.” ee eeeeaeaeaaeaae 


Pacific Northwest Business Conditions 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—In a statement of 
business conditions in the Pacific Northwest, 
W. H. Parsons, president of the Dexter Hor- 
ton National Bank, Seattle, says that never 
before has the basic situation, as affecting 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, been any 
sounder or more wholesome. Apples to a value 
of $40,000,000 are moving rapidly into consump- 
tion at good prices; and salmon prices, while 
the pack is short in quantity, have gone a long 
way to make up the shortage so far as dollars 
and cents are concerned. In the lumber in- 
dustry, continues Mr. Parsons, prices are not 
as high as they might be; but the volume of 
business is very large, and the inflow of money 
into the three States is of tremendous volume 
from that one source alone. He adds: 

To that important ally of the lumber busi- 
ness, the pulp and paper industry, we may look 
for large development; in fact, the time may 
come when paper and paper products over- 
shadow our manufacture of lumber. The 
Scandinavian countries are finding they can 
not compete with our western products. We 
can manufacture wood pulp, dehydrate it and 
ship it by water in bales like cotton to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and undersell foreign com- 
petitors. Nor, in my judgment, need we fear 
any immediate overdevelopment of paper and 
pulp production, because of the exhaustion of 
basic supplies in eastern and southern States, 
and the tremendous year-by-year increase in 
per capita consumption of paper and paper 
products. The American people now use their 
Own weight in paper every year. Paper is 
used in a dozen ways where it found one 
useful occupation a few years back. The im- 
pressive growth of newspaper and magazines 
in bulk and in circulation is only one phase of 
the constantly mounting total. The Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska have a great stand of 
forest wealth that awaits conversion into 
Paper. Canada exported $277,000,000 worth of 
pulp and paper last year. Think of what that 
would mean coming into the Pacific Northwest 
annually! 

Here and there business men find they are 
not doing quite the business they did last 
year; but 1926 was exceptionally active, and 


the man who complains will probably find 
1927 measuring up very satisfactorily with the 
average of three or four years back. Also, 
business men are learning to conduct their 
business on a more economical, efficient basis. 
Where the volume may show slight recession, 
good management is taking up the slack, and 
you will find that business as a whole will 
make just as much money in 1927 as in a big 
year like 1926. Seattle and Northwest busi- 
ness houses are in splendid condition. Failures 
are practically nil. Excess stocks are well 
cleaned up, and trade currents are running 
satisfactorily. 


("SASS ZLES: 


“Caterpillar” Reduces Logging Cost 

McPuHee, Coro., Nov. 12.—The tree tops 
shake—there is the dull drone, but instead of 
a cyclone, a “Caterpillar” tractor noses out of 
the timber, pulling a trailer loaded with enough 
rough lumber to build a 5-room house. No 
path is needed for the “Caterpillar” used by 
the New Mexico Lumber Co. to snake out 
logs from the Montezuma County (Colorado) 
timber stands and carry them to the company’s 
private railroad which in turn feeds the com- 
pany’s sawmill at McPhee. 

In and out of the tree growth, meeting and 
conquering all conditions, the “Caterpillar” 
hauls in an average of a million board feet 
of lumber every month, working nine hours 











“Caterpillar” used by New Mexico Lumber 
Co. in its Colorado operations 


a day. That is enough lumber in the rough 
to build a small town. It negotiates grades 
from 6 to 35 percent, with loads ranging from 
1,000 to 4,500 board feet, depending upon the 
grade. The distance of the haul, the grade 
and the load govern the cost which ranges 
from $1.25 to $4 a thousand feet of lumber 
to deliver it to the railroad. 

The cost of operation is cut 25 to 30 percent 
because the “Caterpillar” will haul the lumber 
out in tree lengths so that it can be cut up 
into log lengths at the railroad instead of 
being cut into logs where the trees are felled. 

The lone “Caterpillar” keeps the sawmill 
going twelve hours a day and the planing 
mill in action twenty-four hours a day. 


Cedar Shingle Mills to Close 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., Nov. 12.—Red cedar shingle 
mills to a considerable extent are either shut- 
ting down or are preparing to do so, on ac- 
count of the state of the market. It is unusual 
for manufacturers to close their mills prior to 
Thanksgiving, but this year is an exception to 
the ordinary practice and the chances are that 
quite a number of operations will be closed 
before the end of this month and will remain 
inactive until after Jan. 1. The market is very 
soft. Even XXXXX, which is the most stable 
item, has dropped a nickel during the last few 
days—showing that the recent cut in British 
Columbia prices has begun ito react here. 
British Columbia mills have just passed 
through an interval of 50 percent curtailment. 


Making Tour of Coast Mills 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.— Preliminary to 
the eleventh annual Red Cedar Shingle Con- 
gress, which will be held at the Olympic Hotel 
Dec. 8, a group of manufacturers and associa- 
tion men is making a tour of the mills. The 
party consists of W. C. McMaster, P. H. 
Olwell, Sam P. Johns, Arthur Bevan, R. S. 
Whiting and Hal White, and the object in mak- 
ing the tour is to place before the manufac- 
turers a summary of matters that will logically 
be considered by the congress. During the 
present week, the group has visited mills at 
Longview, Raymond and Aberdeen; next week 
the party will be joined by W. H. Dale, Paul R. 
Smith and Jess Schwarz, and will go to Everett, 
Anacortes and Vancouver, B. C. The prospects 
are that the congress, which will complete its 
deliberations in a single day, will be largely 


To Manufacture Wood Products 


RayMOND, WASH., Nov. 12.—W. F. Hager- 
man has taken an option on the Raymond 
Manufacturing Co., and will form a corpora- 
tion to acquire the interest of C. O. Bean in 
that plant. Mr. Bean established the company 
many years ago. The new owners intend to 
convert the plant into a modern woodworking 
establishment, and carry at all times a com- 
plete stock of standard sash and doors; also, 
they will manufacture furniture as a new fea- 
ture, and will include a toy manufacturing de- 
partment. Mr. Hagerman has already estab- 
lished a market for many items of furniture 
and toys in the Coast cities. 


Would Utilize Lumber Waste 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 15.—The Cali- 
fornia Development Association at its annual 
meeting here, adopted a resolution providing 
that the association, through its research de- 
partment, “make a thorough investigation of 
the utilization of lumber wastes throughout the 
country in the manufacture of fiber and paper 
products, looking to future developments of this 
character in California.” 


Planing Mill Resumes Operation 

SALEM, OreE., Nov. 12.—The planing mill of 
the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co. at the 
foot of Ferry Street is again in operation, fol- 
lowing a shutdown due to the blowing up and 
wrecking of the steam cylinder of a 400 horse- 
power engine. Quick work resulted in the in- 
stallation of electric power, replacing steam. 
In order not to lose time the mill superintendent 
used oxy-acetylene torches and dynamite to cut 
the engine into pieces and break up the fly 
wheel and other large parts of the engine. The 
shift from steam to electric power was made in 
six a and the mill resumed operation as 
usual. 





Hymeneal 


MORLEY-ROSE. At the home of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Rose, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., Miss Marian Rose was married on Dec. 
12 to Edward Wilcox Morley, youngest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Morley, also of Aberdeen. 
Mr. Morley, father of the bridegroom, is presi- 
dent of the Saginaw Timber Co., of Aberdeen, 
while Mr. Rose, father of the bride, is sec- 
retary of that company. Edward Morley has 
given up his work at Yale College to enter the 
office of the Saginaw Timber Co. 


SALYER-TAULBEE. At Millstone, Ky., on 
Saturday, Nov. 12, T. M. Salyer and. Miss 
Wanetta Taulbee were united in marriage, 
Rev. S. Tilden performing the ceremony. Mr. 
Salyer has been connected with the lumber 
department of the South Hast Coal Co. and is 
well known among the sawmill operators of 
the eastern Kentucky region. The young 
couple will make their home in Millstone. 
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Explains Price Readjustments on Idaho Pine 


Aim to Regain and Stabilize Markets of an Excellent 
Wood That Has Suffered from Fluctuations 


SpoKkANgE, Wasu., Nov. 12.—About the mid- 
dle of September the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
of this city, put into effect a readjustment ot 
prices on most items of Idaho white pine which 
was a radical reduction from previous published 
schedules amounting in some instances to a cut 
of $20 a thousand feet. 

Such a drastic cut naturally created a sort 
of furore among both producers and distri- 
buters who were affected. There has been 
much discussion and correspondence regarding 
this move. 

The Hudson County Lumbermen’s Club, of 
Newark, N. J., at its October 3 meeting ex- 
pressed the feelings of its members in the form 
of a resolution, copy of which was sent to the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. and other Idaho white 
pine producers. 

As this resolution and the reply thereto by 
I. N. Tate, general manager of the sales com- 
pany, clearly present both sides of this ques- 
tion they are published below in full: 


Resolution by Hudson County Club 


Wuereas, The Manufacturers of Idaho 
white pine have shown a marked tendency to 
widely fluctuate the prices of the various 
grades of their products, without warning, 
and with no apparent justification either from 
demand, supply or changed cost of manufac- 
ture; and 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that such sharp 


reductions as have recently been made will: 


work to the ultimate detriment of the trade 
in general, particularly when one grade is 
reduced $2, and another $20, which was s0 
radical and out of line with general condi- 
tions as to become a news item and led the 
public to assume that there was a general 
decline in the cost of all lumber products, 
making it difficult for the dealer to explain 
to his customer the fact that this announced 
decline was, presumably, only a competitive 
trade practice by one or two manufacturers 
endeavoring to get increased volume, would 
very likely only be temporary and affected but 
a small percentage of his stock; and 

Wuereas, This drastic reduction in prices 
must fail to stimulate profitable business for 
the manufacturer and wholesaler of Idaho 
white pine, and will as well, by reason of hav- 
ing to compete with yards and individuals 
who speculate on the market, work a great 
disadvantage on those yards which buy for 
normal requirements only, as stocks will be 
offered at reduced prices based on low costs 
long after the manufacturers’ prices are re- 
stored to normal; and 

Wuereas, A stabilized condition is greatly 
to be desired with but minor fluctuations, 
which would be the natural result of supply 
and demand, and would be the action of the 
market in the natural course of events; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the manufacturers of Idaho 
white pine be notified of the reactions and 
feelings of the members of the Hudson County 
Lumbermen’s Club, and their disapproval of 
this method of merchandising in an endeavor 
to get additional volume, and respectfully 
urge that they be given due consideration and 
that action be taken by the mnaufacturers 
to avoid, in the future, a repetition of the 
conditions as they exist today. 


Letter by Weyerhaeuser Concern 


Oct. 31, 1927. 
Mr. 8S. D. Baldwin, President, 
Hudson County Lumbermen’s Club, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Dear Sir: We have your favor of Oct. 26 
enclosing copy of a resolution passed by the 
lumbermen’s club on Oct. 3, and we would 
like as briefly and as frankly as we can to 
recite for you the events leading up to the 
recent reduction in the prices of genuine 
white pine lumber, and our point of view in 
connection with those prices. 

In reading your letter and the resolution 


there are a surprising number of points of 
view in which we are entirely in accord, 
which is not strange considering the fact that 
we are both in the same industry and are in- 
terested in establishing and preserving those 
policies and practices that will be for the 
ultimate good of our industry and the success 
of those engaged in making and distributing 
and using lumber, 

In the first place, we all believe in genuine 
white pine lumber; we know that it is the 
best lumber for almost every purpose. Cer- 
tainly it is easier to work, it perhaps carries 
more uniformity of grade, and it does not 
shrink or swell or twist as much as most of 
the other species; it takes paint perfectly; it 
stands the maximum amount of exposure and 
in general gives satisfaction. So it is an easy 
wood for the retailer to handle and to sell, 
and we do not wonder that, the price being 
within reach, it has always been preferred. 

There is no argument at all that because 
of its many good qualities it should carry 
some price preference, and in the old days we 
used to discuss the possibility of getting a 
$1 preference for it, and then $2.50 preference, 
and it was preferred by so many people that 
the price was gradually raised until it was 
perhaps from $12 to $20 higher than the cor- 
responding grade of Pondosa pine or the so- 
called California white pine. That was in 
the days when the people largely supervised 
the building of their own homes and when 
they took a iot of pride in having built of 
white pine and having a home that would last 
through their life-time and would serve their 
children and their grand-children. But the senti- 
ment regarding the home and its enduring quali- 
ties has changed a good deal in the last ten or 
fifteen or twenty years, and we arrived at a 
period where most of the building was done 
on contract, where rows of houses were put 
up by contractors whose only interest in the 
job seemed to be to get as much appearance 
as possible for the money and without much 
regard for the actual quality of the lumber 
that went into the building. The price became 
the most important question, and other woods 
which could be distributed on a lower price 
basis and that were made in much larger 
volume and therefore commanded more ad- 
vertising, gradually crowded genuine white 
pine out of use, until probably you and a 
great many members of your association were 
carrying comparatively small amounts of 
white pine. And if you were carrying white 
pine you probably had a larger margin of 
profit in these cheaper species than your 
white pine sales could command, and there- 
fore it was only natural and was the part of 
good merchandising to push the sale of those 
other species in preference to white pine. You 
still recognized the superior qualities of white 
pine; you still stuck to it for pattern purposes, 
for the very particular customer and for the 
most particular uses. But white pine, we 
must confess, has largely become a specialty 
wood, sold and recommended largely for spe- 
cial wood uses where the large additional 
price could be paid for it. 

There is still a lot of white pine timber 
standing. Large manufacturers like the 
Weyerhaeusers who own that white pine tim- 
ber must cut it in order to realize on their 
investment. At present prices there is no sale 
for the standing timber, and the only thing 
they can do is to go in and build big mills, 
like this wonderful mill of the Clearwater 
Timber Co. that has just been completed at 
Lewiston, Idaho, and whose cut will largely 
be white pine. But in order to market it suc- 
cessfully it was absolutely essential that it 
be restored gradually to more general use and 
that it be put on a price basis where a rea- 
sonable and stable market could be assured 
for it, thus saving it from wild fluctuations 
in price. In other words, it would have to be 
assured of a steady rate of consumption, and 
the only way to assure that was to put it on 
a price basis that would restore a more rea- 
sonable differential over the price of other 
species, that would enable the retailer again 
to make for himself the same proportionate 


profit that he makes on other species ang , 
price that could be held reasonably steady 
with only reasonable fluctuations so that te 
retailer would know that he could go out pe 
buy it at any time and be sure that the next 
month he would not regret the purchase, 
Must Reéstablish Reasonable Basis 

And so it seemed to the larger manufactur. 
ers of white pine that the first thing to do 
was to reéstablish this reasonable basis of 
values and go out and assure their Customers 
that so far as they were able they would 
maintain those prices on as steady a basis as 
they could. No commodity seeking a wide dis- 
tribution can be entirely free from market 
fluctuations, but certainly it can be held 
steadier on a reasonable price basis than on 
the unreasonable price basis that has ob- 
tained in recent years, and a steady market 
is desired by the manufacturer just as much 
as it is desired by the retailer. 

You are already familiar with the facts 
that some very wide variation in prices had 
been quoted during the last six months; that 
the changes in price which were put into ef- 
fect in September did not amount to as much 
as is generally supposed, but they did put the 
situation on a stable and generally understood 
basis so that the buyer could be sure that he 
was buying on the. market and that some 
neighbor across the street who is willing to 
shop around a lot would not own the competi- 
tive stock on a lower basis of values and so 
undersell him. 

And so the purpose of these price changes 
may probably be summed up as an effort to 
permit a larger production of genuine white 
pine, an effort to put it again into general 
use and permit the American home owner 
again to have a real white pine home, to set 
up a reasonable and more scientific adjust- 
ment of price values: that will assure a 
steadier market and that will carry less price 
fluctuation if possible. And we are sure that 
we always have in our minds also the very 
genuine desire to be of service in our industry 
and particularly to our customers. 

These Weyerhaeuser mills have, as you 
know, been producing lumber and catering 
particularly to the retail dealer along ortho- 
dox and ethical lines through the entire period 
of their life, and when we tell you that forty 
years ago they were producing just as much 
lumber as they are producing today you 
will understand that we are proud of the 
record and why we are very anxious to set 
ourselves right in your eyes, because you 
evidently have not heard the entire story or 
heard it in an unprejudiced form since you 
write us as you do. 

We appreciate your interest in these prob- 
lems; we understand our dependence upon each 
other, and we shall be anxious to write you 
or your members personally at any time that 
you have any questions to ask or any par- 
ticular phases of the situation that you would 
like to have us tell you about. We have so 
much faith in genuine white pine we are very 
anxious to get for it the recognition that it 
deserves, and to get for these white pine mills 
at the same time a fair return on their in- 
vestment, which they are not getting at the 
present time and which can be secured only 
by marketing along right lines and at right 
prices and assuring the right distribution of 
a lot of genuine white pine lumber. 





Apostle Island Logging Project 


ASHLAND, Wis., Nov. 15.—The largest log- 

ging operation to be centered in this region in 
late years is now under way on Oak Island, 
one of the Apostle group in Lake Superior. 
C. Smith, veteran logger and jobber, is pre- 
paring to harvest 9,000,000 feet of timber from 
the Schroeder Lumber Co.’s stumpage on that 
island. The timber will be removed in its en- 
tirety in two seasons because the island has 
been purchased by a Chicago doctor, who will 
develop it for summer resorts. 
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News Notes From Southern Points 


Use Pine Construction Details 


New OrLEANS, La., Nov. 15.—Construction 
details developed by southern pine manufac- 
turers are being stressed in lumber and gen- 
eral building courses being offered to students 
at the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, according to infor- 


mation received by 


C. Berckes, secretary- 


manager of the Southern Pine Association. 
The courses are being conducted under the di- 


rection of 


Geile. 


Photographs taken at the sites and illustrat- 
ing the progressive stages in construction of 
better built homes erected through the ac- 
tivity of the Southern Pine Association are 
being used as part of the illustrative material 


for the course. 


Printed material detailing the 


fifteen points of safe and permanent frame 
construction was furnished with the photo- 


graphs. 


It is understood that similar courses in 
building construction and lumber have been 
instituted in the Jefferson Davis junior high 
school of Houston, Tex., as the result of the 
better building demonstration conducted by the 
Southern Pine Association in that city during 


the year. 


Details of hurricane-proof construc- 


tion advocated by the association are being 
followed by manual training students in cities 
where these demonstrations have been carried 


out. 


Dense Southern Pine for Bridge 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 15.—Application 
of the density rule in specifying southern pine 
utilized in the recently completed creosoted 
trestle and bridge over the Sabine River, for- 
mally opened on Armistice Day, serves to il- 
lustrate the increasing use of this test rather 


than species. 


The trestle on the 


Louisiana 


side is 4,600 feet long and that on the Texas 


side is 420 feet long. 
Both are built on 
southern pine piling 
treated with 16 pounds 
of creosoted oil per cu- 
bic foot. 

The trestles which 
flank the steel structure 
over the Sabine River 
carry a 23-foot road- 
way which is decked 
with southern pine 
flooring 2 x 4 inches 
laid on edge. This 
fooring, which was 
fully creosoted, totaled 
479,000 feet board 
measure. A total of 
61,000 lineal feet of 
creosoted piling was 
used in the structure 
on the Louisiana side. 
The trestle on the 
Texas side included a 
total footage of 400,000 


The inspection included a tour of projects in 
southwest, western and northern Louisiana. 


Operations centered around Elizabeth, La., 
were discussed with R. M. Hallowell, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Lumber Co., and B. F. 
Smith, a member of forestry governing board 
for Louisiana. At DeRidder, the party met 
A. D. Read, forester for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. Stops were also made at Fisher, 
Many, and Urania. 

Despite exceedingly dry weather prevailing 
since July 1, stated Mr. Hine, conditions were 
found very satisfactory in protected areas. 
In no place has fire loss exceeded more than 
one percent of the area under protection. In 
several parishes, a considerable portion of un- 
protected area has burned. In Beauregard 
Parish, 20 percent at least of the unprotected 
area has been destroyed since July 1. 


The Washington members of the service ex- 
pressed themselves as well pleased with the 
results accomplished so far in the fire pro- 
tection work and the evidence pointing to the 
success of the activity. 


Retailers’ Trees Are Growing 


BocaLusa, La., Nov. 14.—To every member 
of the party of retail lumber dealers who vis- 
ited Bogalusa on Nov. 12, 1926, for whom a 
tree was planted in a special plot set aside for 
that purpose, the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
has sent a letter signed by J. K. Johnson, for- 
ester, advising that the little plantation is grow- 
ing in a satisfactory way. This letter is as 
follows : 

We recall that today one year ago the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
the guest of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
at Bogalusa. On that date was shown a small 
plot of ground newly planted to longleaf yel- 











Creosotecd southern pine trestles leading to the recently completed 
Sabine River bridge 


feet of southern pine. 


The bridge and trestles were jointly financed 
by the highway departments of Louisiana and 
Texas and by the United States bureau of 


roads. 
ferry. 


The bridge and trestles 
The new structure eliminated one of 


replace a 


the last important hindrances to automotive 
traffic on the highway route from St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., through New Orleans to Los An- 


geles, 


Forestry Projects Progressing 


_New Oreans, La., Nov. 15.—Inspection of 
forestry projects in Louisiana by J. G. Peters, 
in charge of State relations for the United 
States Forest Service, and C. F. Evans, in- 
spector for the Gulf States, was reported by 
V. R. Hine as furnishing satisfaction with 


the progress being made. 


Mr. Hine, who is 


Louisiana State forester, stated that particular 
attention was given fire protection work being 
carried out and the functioning of the nursery. 


low pine seedlings, which was donated to the 
association to serve as a reminder of its jour- 
ney through the yellow pine zone of the South, 
and to admonish each member, from year to 
year, of that growing interest that either 
characterizes or ought to characterize lumber 
dealers everywhere in that unexcelled lumber 
made of dense longleaf yellow pine, and par- 
ticularly the Bogalusa Brand. 

You, no doubt, will be glad to know that the 
little plantation is thriving handsomely. 

There is an interesting feature or habit of 
the longleaf yellow pine variety in the seed- 
ling stage of growing root almost exclusively 
for the first two or three years of its existence, 
thus anchoring itself with a firm hold on Mother 
Earth before height growth begins. Once well 
anchored, however, from two to three feet 
additional height growth each year is not un- 
usual. 

We anticipate the pleasure of another visit 
from you to Bogalusa some time in the future, 
and promise that in the meantime the little 
forest and your individual tree shall receive 
our best attention. 


Appointed Sales Manager 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 14.—J. S. (Johnnie) 
Flegle, former salesman for Nickey Bros., in 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
territory, has been 
brought to Memphis 
and named sales man- 
ager for the same con- 
cern. He is in general 
charge of their sales of 
flooring, veneer and 
lumber. Johnnie Fle- 





J. S. FLEGLE, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
Sales Manager, Nickey Bros, 





gle, as he is known by 
his host of friends 
among the consuming 
trade, is being congrat- 
ulated on his promo- 





tion. His experience 
in the East as well 
as his long apprenticeship in the various 
mills of this company fits him for this 


new position. He has a thorough knowl- 
edge of flooring and veneer as well as 
lumber and is ready with his customary cheer- 
fulness and courtesy to quote on mixed car- 
loads or an order for a million feet. 


Reforesting and Naval Stores Project 
Vatposta, Ga., Nov. 14.—The Southern 


Pine Products Co., with headquarters here, has 
under way one of the largest reforesting and 
naval stores developments in Georgia. Its op- 
erations are located in parts of Clinch and 
Echols counties, along the Georgia-Florida 
line. This company recently bought over 200,- 
000 acres of timber and some cut-over lands 
from Varn Bros., and has been operating the 
timber for naval stores. The cut-over lands 
are being fenced in large lots this being the 
first steps to guard against forest fires devas- 
tating the growing timber. At Fargo a large 
reduction plant is now under construction, to 
be used in connection with the production of 
naval stores from the living trees. All stumps, 
branches and dead trees are to be brought in 
to the reduction plant and turned into naval 
stores and by-products. 

The Superior Pine Products Co. is com- 
posed of several Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 
capitalists, interested in paint and paper manu- 
facturing. 


Ancient Beams Made of Wood 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 14.— That the early 
civilizations of the southwestern United 
States were decidedly catholic in their use 
of wood is proved by some specimens from 
ancient beams which were recently identified 
at the United States Forest Products Lab- 
boratory. In a collection of 25 pieces of 
roof beams taken from ruins of prehistoric 
dwellings in the desert regions of the South- 
west, no less than eight different hardwoods 
and softwoods were represented. The kinds 
of wood were cottonwood, Douglas fir, juni- 
per, maple, spruce, true fir, willow and yel- 
low pine. 

The roof beams in question were collected 
by. Director A. E. Douglas, of the Steward 
Observatory, University of Arizona, in con- 
-nection with a study of climatic cycles as re- 
vealed by the growth rings of trees. Wood 
from ruins was selected in preference to 
wood from living trees because it was ex- 
pected that it would contain climate rec- 
ords of a period preceding the lifetime of 
any tree now standing. 
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Stories of Happenings in the East 


Tardy Buyers Pester Railroads 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Railroad freight 
offices are spending a great deal of time nowa- 
days in tracing shipments. A lumberman states 
that the head of one such office here told him 
that the number of tracers ran about 150 a day, 
and that it had been found necessary to put on 
an extra clerk to do this sort of work. The 
reason for this extra activity is not found in 
poor service by railroads, for they are making 
an excellent record in the prompt movement of 
freight. 

The trouble is caused by buyers of lumber 
and other commodities who wait until the last 
minute before replacing depleted stocks, and 
then pester the shippers by urging the quickest 
shipment possible. Oftentimes the car of lum- 
ber inquired about will arrive an hour or two 
after the request has been made to trace ship- 
ment. Being confirmed in his habit of buying 
at the last minute, it usually offends the cus- 
tomer to tell him that he ought to change his 
methods and keep more lumber on hand. 


Will Move Famous Old House 


Ipswicu, Mass., Nov. 15.—An interesting ex- 
ample of the enduring qualities of wood and 
its remarkable virtues as a home-building ma- 
terial is found here in the famous John Whipple 
mansion, built in 1637, almost three centuries 
ago. After sheltering faithfully and comfort- 
ably some generations of people, the ancient 
colonial mansion is still too valuable to be torn 
down. So, because its site is now wanted for 
other purposes, this distinguished patriarch 
among American homes is soon to make a jour- 
ney of half a mile to a new location, where 
three centuries hence it may again receive hon- 
orable mention in the widely read news columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Rafters, rooftree, enormous fireplaces, wide 
panels and innumerable other features char- 
acteristic of old New England architecture are 
everywhere in evidence in this house. But, per- 
haps, the outstanding feature of all about the 
structure is its remarkably well-preserved parts 
and the handsome and huge rafters and beams 
in different rooms. 

Complete restoration work was effected about 
a quarter of a century ago, when members of 
the Historical Society of Ipswich and leading 
citizens rolled up their respective sleeves and 
pitched in to help. There was very little car- 
pentering to be done, however, the big job being 
that of obliterating several centuries’ accumu- 
lation of grime. 

The dwelling house belonged to the famous 
Capt. John Whipple, who led the early colonists 
of the Ipswich region on expeditions to repel 
Indian forays. Names famed in New England 
such as those of John Appleton and Thomas 
French were associated with the old home- 
stead, since these and many other noted Yankees 
clustered at times under the sturdy and finely 
spreading roof of this building, discussing all 
the important matters of the day. Old town 
records show that such gatherings took place in 
the Whipple mansion until long after the close 
of the American Revolution. 


Urge Reinspection Service 

New York, Nov. 14.—The subject of Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau inspection service 
was fully discussed and its bearing upon trans- 
actions between wholesalers and retailers de- 
termined at a largely attended meeting of lum- 
ber interests held last Thursday in the rooms 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association in 
Grand Central Terminal. 

Retailers who attended the meeting concurred 
that the P. L. I. B. certificate was of value to 
them in determining the grade which the whole- 
saler had purchased and shipped, and avoided 
any chance of misrepresentation. 

It was shown, however, that in some cases 


the fact that the wholesaler purchased lumber 
on a P. L. I. B. certificate has finally worked 
quite a hardship on the wholesaler and it was 
recommended that the P. L. I. B. people be 
requested to devise some means by which re- 
inspection can be provided in this market. 

A committee consisting of J. H. Burton, of 
the Intercoastal Shippers’ Association, and 
Frank A. Niles, president the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, was appointed to take 
up this matter with the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association with a view to 
having it use its influence with the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau to eliminate some of 
the features of its service which are objection- 
able to the wholesale shipper. 

H. R. Duniway, secretary-manager the Inter- 
coastal Shippers’ Association, spoke on the 
subject of breakage and expressed his desire 
to have the retailers codperate with his organ- 
ization to see that the percentage of breakage 
was more carefully determined and some more 
uniform method of handling broken lumber 
devised. 

Organizations represented at the meeting in- 
cluded the Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ As- 
sociation by Messrs. Anderson, Angell, Burton, 
Duniway and Kelly; New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association, by Messrs. Loizeaux, Wolff, Smock 
and Ennis; the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, by Messrs. Warren, Hirsch 
and Collier. The New York Lumber Trade 
Association, by Messrs. Niles, Steeves and 
Coho ; the Long Island Dealers’ Association, by 
Messrs. Bahr and Downing; the Westchester 
Building Material Men’s Association, by F. 
Herbert Brown, and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, by J. S. Rine. 


Frames Code of Ethics 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14—The Lumber 
Credit & Research Bureau (Inc.), formed last 
year by lumber dealers of the metropolitan 
district and vicinity for the purpose of promot- 
ing the general prosperity and conserving the 
best interests of the public, has framed a 
“Code of Modern Business Ethics” for the 
guidance of its subscribers. The avowed pur- 
pose of the “Code of Ethics” is to encourage 
and maintain high business standards in the 
retail lumber business. 

The lofty principles embodied in the bureau’s 
code speak for themselves. The code to 
which the Boston lumber dealers have pledged 
their allegiance is as follows: 

I. The foundation of business is confidence, 
which springs from integrity, fair dealing, 
efficient service, and mutual benefit. 

II. The reward of business for service 
rendered is a fair profit plus a safe reserve, 
commensurate with risks involved and fore- 
sight exercised, 

III. Equitable consideration is due in busi- 
ness alike to capital, management, employees 
and the public. 

IV. Knowledge—thorough and specific—and 
unceasing study of the facts and forces affect- 
ing our business are essential to a lasting 
individual success and to efficient service to 
the public. 

Vv. Permanency and continuity of service 
are basic aims of business, that knowledge 
gained may be fully utilized, confidence es- 
tablished and efficiency increased. 


VI. Obligations to ourselves and society 
prompt us unceasingly to strive toward con- 
tinuity of operation, bettering conditions of 
employment, and increasing the efficiency and 
opportunities of individual employees. 


VII. Representation of products and serv- 
ices should be truthfully made and scrupu- 
lously fulfilled. 


VIII. Waste in any form—of capital, labor, 
services, material, or natural resources, is in- 
tolerable and constant effort will be made 
toward its elimination. 


IX. Unfair competition, embracing all acts 
characterized by bad faith, deception, fraud, 


or oppression, including commercial] bribery 
is wasteful, despicable, and a public wrong, 

X. We believe that our attitude towany 
fellow lumber merchants should be that of 
clean and honorable competition. We wil) not 
circulate untrue rumors regarding our com. 
petitors’ business, prices or personal stand. 
ing, nor adopt his slogan or advertising, no, 
seek to make his employees dissatisfied with 
their employer. We consider it unfair to the 
customer to encourage him to cancel an orde 
previously placed with another dealer, 

We will be accurate in our printed and org) 
statements, and deal fairly with each ang 
every customer. Such treatment fosters goog. 
will, the foundation upon which permanent 
business is built. 

We pledge that our business shall be bageg 
on the principle involved in the thought, “jf 
you would be happy anad successful you would 
do well to treat others as you would haye 
them treat you.” 


Millions of Feet for Billboards 


New York, Nov. 14.—Billboards that dot 
the hillsides and highways of 16,000 towns in 
the United States required approximately 
405,610,000 board feet of lumber in their con. 
struction, according to estimates made by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
The association admits that it has no monopoly 
on the construction of billboards other than by 
its subsidiary organizations and that the total 
footage of lumber used in the entire country 
doubtless far exceeds the estimates it has made, 

The Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America divides the billboards under its con- 
trol as “Poster Panels,” those upon which paper 
sheets are posted in color or otherwise, and 
“Painted Bulletins,” on which the subject mat- 
ter is painted directly. An interesting assertion 
by W. J. Rickert, of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., of New York, one of the sub- 
sidiaries, is that boards erected of steel and 
other metallic substances have not as yet made 
serious inroads into the use of lumber. 

Mr. Rickert estimates that the lumber at 
present used in “Poster Panels” totals 317,160, 
000 board feet, and that the annual consumption 
of lumber in this line of work alone approxi- 
mates 24,033,000 board feet. 

“Painted Bulletins” have resulted in a total 
consumption of 88,450,000 board feet of lum- 
ber, according to Mr. Rickert’s figures, and the 
annual output for these displays is 17,690,000 
board feet of lumber. 

Mr. Rickert said his estimates account for 
lattice work, moldings and bases, or in other 
words the completed billboards. It was further 
disclosed that just at present the use of lumber 
in billboards is on the increase, mainly because 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica in 1925 adopted a new program by which 
it was agreed that every such structure in the 
16,000 towns controlled by the organization and 
its subsidiaries should be rebuilt to comply 
with the association’s standards. 

The specifications, it was explained, require 
that the boards be of a certain size, that they 
be constructed to comply strictly with safety 
regulations and that they be located at points 
where visibility is the highest. 

A great number of the boards are out of date, 
Mr. Rickert explained, but the program of re- 
building and replacement got under way in 
earnest in 1926 and is just now at its height. 
It is estimated that all of the outlawed boards 
will have been reconstructed by 1931, when the 
lumber industry may be expected to see a cur- 
tailment of the use of its products in this par- 
ticular field. 





THE invested capital in northern Ontario 
forests approximates $150,000,000. The gross 
value of production annually is $65,000,000 
and is increasing rapidly. The wage distribu- 
tion is approximately $15,000,000 a year in the 
mills alone. 
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Car Company Solves Drying Problem 


Rapid Drying, Without Degrade, of Heavy Yellow Pine and Fir Car Stock 
Accomplished by Installation of New Equipment 


The proper drying of wood in order to arrive 
at the moisture content required for specific 
yses has come in for wide attention during the 
last few years. This subject has been given a 


of all operations at the huge plant of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., it was found that its dry 
kilns occupy one of the most important key 
positions in the plant. They were found to be 
holding back other manufacturing operations 





ee 








Two new Universal dry kilns installed at Pressed Steel Car Co.’s plant, McKees Rocks, Pa., for 
drying longleaf yellow pine and fir car material, dressed four sides. Each compartment is 116%25 
feet, with capacity of 150,000 feet per charge 


prominent place on the programs of most of the 
leading lumber manufacturers’ organizations 
throughout the country, as it is recognized of 
prime importance in the efficient utilization of 
forest products. In the solution of this prob- 
lem of the proper drying of wood the dry kiln 
manufacturers have taken a prominent part in 
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Close-up view of Universal vacuum fans, pro- 
viding fast, controlled circulation 


the way of producing equipment that would 
give the best results to both manufacturers and 
consumers of lumber. 

There is another angle to this drying problem 
with which many of the large consumers of 
lumber are faced—notably the builders of 
freight and passenger cars—and that is the effi- 
cient and rapid drying of heavy stock without 
degrade so as not to delay manufacturing sched- 
ules. A case in point is that of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., of McKees Rocks, Pa., which 
was confronted with the problem of rapid dry- 
ing of heavy yellow pine and fir used in the cars, 
and here is the story of the manner in which the 
company’s complicated drying problem was 
solved by the installation of the new Universal 
vacuum dry kiln equipment, manufactured by 
the Universal Vacuum Dryer Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. : 

When the demand for increased production of 
railroad cars made necessary the speeding up 


because of their inability to dry the heavy yel- 
low pine and fir stock, used in the cars, down 
to the moisture content required as rapidly as 
was necessary, and at the same time bring the 
material through without degrade. Not only 
was it necessary for the material to be dried 
rapidly and with a minimum of degrade, but as 
it was surfaced on four sides before entering 
the kilns, the additional problem of avoiding 
boiling the pitch out of it had to be solved. 
Speeding up the kilns, shortening the drying 
time, yet avoiding degrades and the boiling of 
the pitch from the lumber, was a big order to 
fill. In this dilemma the officials of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. turned their attention to the lat- 
est developments in the dry kiln field, and be- 
gan an investigation as to whether or not other 
car builders had evolved any method of suc- 
cessfully solving these problems. It was about 
this time that their attention was called to the 
new Universal vacuum dry kiln installation at 
the big plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. at Madison, Ill. Here they found large 
Universal dry kilns successfully drying heavy 
pine and fir car material at the rate of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 feet a month. Believing that 


they had found the answer to their own drying 
problem, the Pressed Steel Car Co.’s officials 
called in the Universal Vacuum Dryer Co., with 
the result that heavy yellow pine and fir car 
lumber is now being dried in 48 hours, whereas 
formerly it took five to ten days for this opera- 
tion. The material is coming through the Uni- 
versal kilns in excellent condition; the fiber in 
the wood retains its life, pitch is not boiled out, 
and degrade is nil. 

Immediately upon completion of the kilns 
test runs were made. Of the initial test run 
in the new No. 4 kiln, C. W. Wrenshall, general 
manager of the Pressed Steel Car Co., says: 
“We have just completed a test run of material 
through the recently completed Universal kilns. 
The material was 2%x6-inch, 10-foot, longleaf 
yellow pine, with an average moisture content 
of 19.78 percent when charged in the kiln. The 
drying time was approximately 48 hours, with 
kiln temperature ranging from 120 to 138 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. At the end of the drying 
time the lumber showed an average moisture 
content of 10.91 percent. Ten test pieces were 


used before drying and ten test pieces after 
drying. The results of this test run we find 











Close-up view of battery of General Electric 
motors operating Universal vacuum fans 


highly satisfactory. The lumber is very uni- 
formly dried, unusually free from warp or 
check, and in very good soft surface condition. 
The amount of lumber charged in the kiln for 
the test run was approximately 150,000 feet. 
We are very much pleased with the show- 
ing of the kiln, particularly considering the 
fact that the test run was its first operation.” 














wo remodeled dry kilns, modernized and brought up to date by installation of Universal equip- 
ment in old building. The “vents” are entirely closed from the inside 
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Leading Industrialists Subject Co ner 


Federal, State and Public Co-operation in Fire Preventig, 


The National commercial forestry conference, 
held Wednesday and Thursday of this week at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, under auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, resulted in a set of recommendations 
of great economic importance, which if acted 
on will in a true sense of the word give rise 
to a new American industry—commercial for- 
estry. After a series of .unusually interesting 
and weighty deliberations, the conference, com- 
posed of two hundred leaders in the lumber, 
pulp and paper and other wood-using indus- 
tries as well as in the forestry and associated 
professions, unanimously accepted the follow- 
ing recommendations of the National chamber, 
on which it expects to base its future campaign 
for maximum forest fire protection, just taxa- 
tion and intensive reforestation as a means 
of perpetuating the nation’s forest resources: 

That the Clarke-McNary National Forestry 
Act be effectuated by immediate provision 
by Congress of the full amount of the an- 
nual appropriations, if authorized, thus ex- 
tending systematic forest fire protection and 
its other benefits throughout the country. 

That our land taxation systems be thor- 
oughly investigated and equitably revised to 
the end that local public revenues shall be 
protected; and, at the same time, the vital 
public economic interest of thousands of 
communities in the continued productivity 
of vast acres of land shall be safeguarded. 

That comprehensive forestry research shall 
be authorized and vigorously supported by 
Congress, so that reforestation and wood 


utilization may be more intelligently di- 
rected. 
That State and Federal forest agencies 


whose co-operation we appreciatively recog- 
nize, shall have their hands strengthened, 
that recognizing their responsibility, forest 
land owners, assume, as a civic duty, the 
leadership in this great national business 
enterprise, already well begun. 

Keen realization of the actualities of the 
forest situation and of the future needs of the 
industries dependent on an ample timber sup- 
ply was evident on every hand. However, it 
appeared that the problem has tremendous ram- 
ifications and that private reforestation is 
largely dependent on the co-operation of the 
public with the lumber industry, it being force- 
fully pointed out by lumber manufacturers 
present that reforestation on their part will be 
practically impossible unless there is adequate 
relief from burdensome taxes on growing tim- 
ber, and the industry is enabled to operate on 
a more equitable and profitable basis. 

The sessions were opened Wednesday 
morning by Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., general chairman of the con- 
ference, who introduced William Butter- 
worth, president of Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., 
and vice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, slated for the 
opening address. 

Mr. Butterworth outlined briefly the ob- 
jects of the conference. He pointed out the 
great need for reforestation and scientific 
forest management. “It will take a long 
time to grow new forests and to accomplish 
our aims,” he declared, “but we must not be 
discouraged but must keep at it everlast- 
ingly. It is difficult to secure the codpera- 
tion necessary to inaugurate such a program 
as reforestation, but it is after all public 
opinion that makes things possible, and 
when we get public opinion aroused in our 
support, Congress and the State legislatures 
and local bodies will be quick to vote the 
appropriations and give the codperation that 
we must have to make headway.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Butterworth’s 
remarks, Maj. Griggs announced the death 
last week of Frederick T. Boles, of Chicago, 
a prominent figure in forestry matters for 





many years and a member of the confer- 
ence committee. At Maj. Griggs’ sugges- 
tion, the assemblage arose and remained stand- 
ing a moment in silent tribute to Mr. Boles’ 
memory. 

Maj. Griggs thereupon entered upon his 
address which supplied the keynote of the 
occasion. “Time is past when forestry has 
to be sold to forest owners as a desirable 
thing, for they now believe this, but time 
has come to sell it to the public that governs 
conditions to make it possible,” said he, 
continuing. 


Commercial forestry is nothing but intelli- 
gent perpetuated lumbering. Too long it has 
been preached and defined by everybody but 
lumbermen. It is time for them to take the 
leadership; to consider it their business if 
anybody’s, to analyze its terms, to present 
these terms to public and legislators, mean- 
while sincerely taking such steps as are war- 
ranted—and then see what happens. There 


are few who do not want to go as far as they 
ean, but also few who must not mind always 
their responsibility to keep their entire in- 
meeting com- 


dustry profitable and solvent; 


MAJ. E. G. GRIGGS, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Chairman National 
Forestry Conference 


J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash.; 
Vice president 
Long Bell Lumber Co. 


petition and serving the consumers of today 
economically; standing four square with bank- 
ers, stockholders, employers, payrolls and 
community; paying taxes to support govern- 
ment and generally fulfilling ideals of citi- 
zenship and business honor. 

In the large, it is not a question of engag- 
ing in forestry. They are in it now, while 
they hold the land. It is a question of how 
long they can stay and how much additional 
cost to get better results is warranted under 
conditions confronted. Most forest owners 
who can do so are recognizing this situation, 
leaving their land in better condition, guard- 
ing young growth, experimenting with for- 
estry methods. If fire, taxes, and the promise 
of the lumber and pulp business in general 
make it possible, they will go ahead from 
this point and develop commercial forestry 
to a still higher standard. If obstacles and 
promise remain stationary, so will forestry for 
a period of continued hope and patience. But 
if they get much worse, the public will have 
the task, for the business will not pay its 
costs or be able to borrow. 

Meanwhile the land should not lie idle. We 
should make its productiveness contribute to 
our own enterprise if possible and, if not, to 
the enterprise of whoever succeeds us in its 
ownership. And I for one am hopeful. Amer- 
ican forest industry is big enough and sincere 
enough to put this thing over to success if 
it takes on the job. It will not be done any 
other way. 





The next speaker scheduled was A. 
Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y., president of th 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La 
but as it was impossible for him to be pres. 
ent, his address on “Practising Forestry 
Despite Handicaps” was delivered by hi 
brother, W. C. Goodyear. P 

It will take many years for a concern ty 
profit from reforestation, Mr. Goodyear 
pointed out; and reforestation will be ¢op. 
tinuous orly if proved profitable, Among 
the handicaps that have to be overcome are 
unjust methods of taxation; enemies oj 
growth such as fire, insects and plant dis. 
ease; lack of information on seeding, plant- 
ing and like vital subjects; indifference o: 
down-right hostility on the part of commun. 
ities, and, especially, long deferred markets 
for the new timber crops—markets of which 
the lumberman today can have no notion. 

“The uncertainty of the future is a great 
problem,” stated Mr. Goodyear. “Wood 
consumption has for years shown a ten. 
dency to decrease and that of substitutes to 
increase. Lumbermen who grow forests will 
have to think very seriously of the possi- 
bility of limited markets for lumber when 
the new crop is ready to market.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Goodyear said, the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. practises the 
policy of growing new forests, come what 
may in the future. He further spoke for 
tariff protection against foreign forest prod- 
ucts in the shape of lumber, pulp wood, etc., 
and asked greater governmental and _ local 
arapert, without which nothing could be 
done. 


Necessary to Consider Many Things 
The idea that going concerns will be able to 
practice forestry successfully by leaving a few 
seed trees and keeping fire out of their cut- 
over lands, and letting Nature do the rest, is 
too prevalent today, stated J. W. Watzek, jr., of 
Crossett Watzek Gates, Chicago, in an address 
on “Difficulties Met in Working for a Sus- 
tained Yield.” It is necessary to do more than 
this, he said, and unless plans are most care- 
fully made in advance and reforestation work 
practiced with infinite care, many projects are 
doomed to failure. There are areas that do 
not lend themselves favorably to working for a 
sustained yield, and it is doubtful whether it 
will be possible to reforest such areas eco- 
nomically under private enterprise. They 
should be put to work, but it should be the 
duty of the Federal and local governments to 
reforest them, for when private enterprise at- 
tempts to reforest its denuded timber lands the 
cost must be borne by the product derived from 
the timber that will eventually be grown. 
No operation should attempt to place itself 
on a sustained yield basis until it has first 
conducted a forest survey carried out in enough 
detail not only to arrive at the amount of tim- 
ber that is on the land at the time, but to arrive 
also at the probable future size and quality 
of the timber. There are a great many technical 
problems involved herein, all of which should 
be solved by active experimental stations main- 
tained in different districts by the government. 
The operator who has to supply himself with 
this information through experimenting loses 
valuable time in the growing of his forests. 
Quality of the future timber should never be 
lost sight of and a mistake will be made if 
operators do not give careful consideration to 
it. Many operations have actually lost money 
by logging timber that was too small. It has 
been the large timber logged at the same time 
as the small timber that has offset this loss. 
Timber producing a low percentage of B&better 
lumber is practically always expensive to log 
and manufacture, and at the same time the lum- 
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onmercial Forestry to Searching Study 


ntio§ ax Adjustment and Growing of New Forests Held Essential 

















5A ber that comes from it has a low average sell- much more easily disposed of than in areas Mr. MacDonald described reforestation in 
ca . ing price. A forest survey may immediately . where it will be necessary to put railroad tracks the redwood belt as entirely feasible and log- 
isa C convince an operator that it is not possible for back into the timber. ical, and told of what the redwood operators 
be orn’ § him to place his operation on a sustained yield Mr.. Watzek then reviewed logging methods are doing in that direction. 
- Pres- § isis, On the other hand, the survey may be in Sweden, where, he said, the best forestry is “Supporting a Community by Forestry” 
by favorable and point to the possibility of a suc- practiced. He concluded: was the important subject of the next paper, 
Y his conta reforestation project. Mr. Watzek con- Closer Utilization Will Be Essential by R. Fe —— chairman of the board, the 
nc tinued : With increased timber and logging costs and =Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
onl to Financial Problem is Important at the same time poor raw material to work which was presented, in Mr. Long's unavoid- 
b Year If the forest survey is favorable, there are with, an operator must give careful thought able absence, by J. D. Tennant, of Longview 
€ Con. many other problems that should be thor- toward closer utilization than he has been Wash ° 
Among oughly thought out before a company spends accustomed to in the past. Most large saw- . 
OMe are much money in reforestation work. In order mills at present have their cut-up and spe- ision man Lumb 
Nies of — to place an operation on a sustained yield  cialty departments, and although further de- Visio “ea Per ae - Industry 
ant dis. | basis, it is necessary to reinvest each year a velopment along these lines will help, the After briefiy sketching the history of the 
, Dlant. | percentage of the stumpage liquidation that real solution of the problem will have to lumber industry of the United States in its 
ence or comes from the virgin cut, back into the com- come from development of new products. Saw- progress across the continent and stressing the 
he y for fire protection, for replanting, for mill waste, and particularly thinnings, as well ibuti f th i 
smmun. | 2 contribution of the forests and their conver- 
n taxes on cut-over land that might otherwise as those parts of the tree that are not now sion into lumber to th 1 devel 
markets be disposed of, for leaving seed trees and for brought in from the woods, will have to be f th - M. € marvelous developments 
f Which | improved logging methods and brush disposal. manufactured into profitable articles. Pulp © the nation, r. Long said that the fact 
Otion. If planting is thought to be too expensive and and paper operations will help toward taking that the last great stand of yirgin timber has 
a great | not economically sound, second growth or ad- care of such waste material, and with the been reached is full of promise rather than a 
“Wood | ditional virgin timber will very likely have to rapid developments being made in chemistry threat, “because there on the Pacific slope we 
a ten. geen tr pt fern t = yore age it is not unlikely that new products will be  ¢an vision a permanent lumber industry of tre- 
‘utes to the mill. In addition to this, an annual inter- f 7 mendous Proportions, which under wise man- 
Sts will est charge should be figured on the value of agement will supply half the yearly softwood 
- possi- | the land, whether this value be $5 per acre or requirements of this nation for all time. 
r when | more or less. In making this calculation, Notwithstanding the apparent slowness with 
fairly etnies noures _ snaieiie on the ms which practical interest in forestry has devel- 
2p) gk ST a oped in the United States, Mr. Long said, he 
> an . however, are uncertain except in States where believed that America has made greater > 
k re a favorable forest law exists, and in view of portionate progress in thirty years than did 
‘Ke lor F the fact that the tendency is for them to in- Europe in three centuries. Economical condi- 
t prod- § crease, liberal allowance for this portion of tions, he explained, hitherto have been such as 
d, etc, — the total annual charge should be made. This not to encourage reforestation in this country. 
1 local annual ee hay pein, = reg to a He then said that interest of the executives of 
uld be ge Rage Agger cn scl eirne a a hen oneal the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in reforestation of 
of time. If $50,000 is spent each year in such its own land had been growing for many years 
gs work, this sum capitalized at 6 percent for and culminated in the employment in 1923 of 
able to a period of fifty years amounts to $14,500,000 an experienced forester. The lands of the com- 
a few plus. It is quite conceivable that it will be pany, he said, were looked upon as assets and 
2 gee the aim is to render them productive either 
rest, is order to perpetuate a cut of 75,000,000 feet a through liquidation or by management. The 
, Jt., of year. This is usually an area where selective a wr poker nt ot to — 
address cutting may be employed and where planting the lands themselves. Lhis study develope 
a Sus- is not necessary. If planting has to be re- | the fact that it was possible by the application 
‘e than sorted to, the annual charge will be greater. = of forestry principles to extend the operating 
t care- It,is, therefore, of utmost importance to keep > life of several of the company’s manufacturing 
1 work the annual investment charge, necessary to SS ‘ *. divisions. While not attempting to describe in 
. f Rothschild, Wis. ; Lockhart, Ala. ; 10Ns. 
ot grow a merchantable stand of timber in any detail the company’s several reforestation and 
aS ae allotted time, down to as small a figure as Told of Research Work Discussed Tax Laws : pany s v ; 
hat do possible : timber management projects, he said that the 
fora = ; : discovered. This trend means that sawmill company had found itself engaged “in many 
ther it _ Fire prevention and taxes have a great bear- operators will have to enter manufacturing activities which were considered quite theoreti- 
" ‘ ing on the success of any reforestation project, and selling fields new to them and be willing cal and visiomary tnt @:Sew' seane aant-Set 
Thee Mr. Watzek further pointed out. If a county to invest in plant facilities and to establish d beli og to , tirely s adh ad 
* on is heavily bonded and there is a tendency to- ™¢W sales organizations to take care of these to eA ot” elieve them to be entirely sound a 
e . added products. practical. 
at ward extravagant local improvements, _even . ‘ er : xr ’ 
=~ Ps though the enacting of a forestry law will re- Reforestation Depends on Profits cate 0 Condain eae hee ae eee 
ds the lieve the tax situation on growing timber, other A most interesting slant upon the refores- io. at ake mer ig “the community that is 
from property of the company, such as the manu- tation problem was given by Donald Mac- |. inte etbebeeit’ of th th teak 
al - I’ he Yand itectt. wilt ‘ Pache I cot San rowing into cityhood along the nor an 
TINS CINE ane the ENS Nee, Wi Donald of The Pacific Lumber Co., 5a” OF the Columbia River some fifty miles from 
itself probably be subject to an increased tax, Francisco, Calif., during his explanation of the Peciiie Oesae Longview, Wash.” He said 
s first The value of any reforestation project of “The Redwood Policy.” The lumber indus- i154 the manline pe Bore et a gy Ae Fag 
nough protecting non-merchantable timber during the try has to make money, he said, if it is i ; . 
8h : : -, 7 i ocality and site was that for many years the 
f tim- Virgin cut, as well as during the succeeding going to be able to grow new forests. If k 
q : ... at ‘ umber markets of the country would be dom- 
arrive cuts, is large, Mr. Watzek declared. It is these market conditions don’t improve, there will mated toy virale Geucer of Ge. Suciie arte 
uality trees that will form the basis maf the next be no profits out of which to pay for it. west, the superlative quality of timber obtain- 
hnical cut. An operator who is working for a sus- While we have had a long period of gen- |4)." : : . 
hould tained yield will eventually come to the end of eral prosperity, the lumber market has been able, the —s } apres available both 
ony his virgin cut. If his forest land has had suc- in the doldrums for the last five years. Logs as to present stands and in tree growing possi 
main cessful management for a long enough time going through the mill must bear the cost bilities of the region, accessibility to water and 
ment. . ’ of reforestation. Consequently, the nub of the _ rail transport. 
there should be a stand of merchantable timber 
with . : reforestation problem is finding new markets T hi di tl f tati 
on it. I ractically every instance, however : ouching more directly upon retorestation, 
loses - s8 pe any y ’ : ’ for lumber, so that sawmill operations may he said that a considerable portion of the land 
, e ‘ s 
rests. the timber will not be as large and will not j,. put back on a profit-earning basis. For e's ; ; Washingt 4 se taliliey eek ell 
er be produce as high percentage of uppers as came instance, a great many municipalities are leg- 4@f€a OT western s vet ve) ‘ illy 
de if out of the virgin stand. As far as manufac-  islating against wooden buildings or roofs or not be needed for agriculture for several gen- 
on to turing lumber is concerned, the operator will ‘wooden something else. This is encouraging erations if ever. Conditions, however, are ideal 
alll not only be faced with higher logging and the sale of substitutes. Asphalt shingles are for rapid tree growth and it is the company’s 
* tae manufacturing costs, but with a lower quality "eplacing_ wooden shingles, stucoo replacing aim to keep on these hillsides growing trees. To 
ree product 1, Logging operations will very ‘dims. Substitutes are causing over-produc- that end it is replanting cut-over lands at a 
time . as well. Logging op » Very tion in the lumber industry, and if that con- ‘ a) to the peomress of denndation. While 
loss. likely have to cover wider areas, and this wil’ ition continues, reforestation will cease. You rate equal to the p er id d th r 
etter mean higher transportation and logging costs. must therefore have to do something to help forestry authorities, he said, assure : ue ~~ 
> log In areas where motor truck transportation the lumber industry if you want to help re- pany that with adequate protection from fire 
lum- eventually may be used, this problem will be forestation along. cut-over lands will reforest naturally, the com- 
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pany became convinced that on such an opera- 
tion as its own, cutting over large areas, nat- 
ural reproduction by windblown seed will come 
so slowly that it is more economical to grow 
young trees in nurseries and plant them upon 
cut-over land than to leave seed trees. In 
this way also it is practical to secure the de- 
sired spacing and to perpetuate the desired spe- 
cies. The company, therefore, maintains nur- 
series that are capable of producing 2,000,000 
small trees each year for planting, seeds for 
planting being obtained from the company’s 
own forests. In this connection he said that 
foresters from all parts of the world after 
looking over the Long-Bell operation had in 
many cases requested the company to supply 
seeds of the several timber species for planting 
in their own regions. Many hundreds of 
pounds of seed are being shipped this fall from 
Ryderwood, where the nurseries are located, 
to. Europe, to Australia and to New Zealand. 

Not only is the Long-Bell Lumber Co. re- 
planting its own lands but it is encouraging 
others to do likewise and its forestry program 
embraces a broadly conceived, systematic effort 
to convince all land owners of the importance 
of protecting and improving their stands of 
medium size second growth. In this work the 
company is greatly aided by commercial and 
social clubs of many cities and towns in its 
locality. 

In closing he said that there are serious 
problems that loom upon the horizon of timber 
growing. Public carelessness with fire is one, 
inequitable taxation is another which brings in 
its wake a whole list of evils, beginning with 
overproduction and ending with usurpation of 
individual property rights. “But we are en- 
gaged here in talking over these problems,” he 
said, “and I trust that much good will come of 
our deliberations. The progress of State legis- 
lation to encourage private forestry has been 
disappointing, but we still hold to our faith 
in the good sense of the American public, be- 
lieving that under the influence of gatherings 
such as this the general situation may be reme- 
died so that forestry will be made safer for us 
all.” 

The Importance of Naval Stores 


That reforestation can be made profitable 
practically from the start was the statement 
of Alex K. Sessoms, president of the Tim- 
ber Products Co., Cogdell, Ga., who de- 
clared that while the past has supported the 
lumberman’s belief that naval stores were a 
minor byproduct of lumbering operations, in 
the future lumbering will typify the climax 
of a system of operating the trees for naval 
stores until they reach a size and maturity 
which makes cutting into lumber and starting 
a new naval store tree more profitable than 
to keep the old tree at work. He continued: 

This may be a startling conception to lum- 
bermen who have not studied the situation. 
It is this fact which completely modifies un- 
derstanding of the southern situation in re- 
lation to reforestation. If true, the appraisal 
of the value of the lumberman’s cut-over land 
requires that he view it not as a lumber- 
producer primarily, but as a naval stores pro- 
ducer—not as a crop to be harvested once in 
twenty, thirty, forty or more years, but as a 
continuous annual harvest. It opens his con- 
ception of forestry to something which is a 
stable, continuous business of more than or- 
dinary security. 

Cut-over lands of the South are no longer 
mere great problems, but instead are today 
vast opportunities. With good forest man- 
agement the financial returns from naval 
stores operations of the small trees now on 
the lands, supplemented by a small return 
from other forest products, are sufficient to 
pay 6 percent on the investment, taxes and 
all expenses of management including fire 
protection and other reforestation expenses— 
and at the same time grow a new crop of 
timber which increases in value at the rate 
of $5 per acre per year. This statement is 
not theory or guess work—it is actually be- 
ing done. 


The paper and pulp manufacturer’s view- 
point was presented by George N. Ostrander 
of Finch, Pruyn & Co. (Inc.), large paper 
manufacturers at Glens Falls, N. Y., who 


declared that his company’s experiences 
prove that the sustained yield basis furnishes 
the solution to the paper manufacturer’s 
permanent supply problem. “If forest man- 
agement can’t produce this sustained yield,” 
he said, “we will have to curtail the pro- 
duction of paper until the time when it will.” 


Relation of Science to Forestry 


The feature address of the morning ses- 
sion was by Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Washing- 
ton, Washington, D. C., treating the fas- 
cinating subject of “What Science Can Do 
for Forestry.” He outlined the possibilities 
of wider scientific research as an aid to 
profitable tree growing and the more eco- 
nomic use of wood products, saying that 
“the same stream of scientific facts which 
flows to industry should also flow to agri- 
culture and forestry.” He further expressed 
his belief that “the forest crop will be forth- 
coming when it is needed.” 


Phonograph Brings President’s Message 


A unique address was delivered to the as- 
sembly just following the luncheon served 
in the Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel, 
by Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Uinted States, 
speaking through an Orthophonic phono- 
graph. He being unable to attend the con- 
ference, the Victor Talking Machine Co.. 
New York City, volunteered to transmit his 
message by means of a double-faced record. 
Mr. Pierson’s voice rang out powerful and 
clear, every syllable being distinctly heard in 
every corner of the large room. 

Several features of this conference merit 


special attention, he said, outlining them as 
follows: 


Forest wealth sustains many communities, 
stimulates all industry. Where virgin for- 
ests still are harvested, business is active; 
where they have disappeared, it is often stag- 
nant. Forests are important in political and 
economic life, and they also have social and 
recreational value. They regulate the flow 
of streams, prevent soil erosion and insure 
abundance of pure water. National welfare 
demands their perpetuation. 

All industries dependent on the forest now 
realize their common interest in this source of 
their prosperity and are eager for measures 
to maintain forest resources. 

The progress of commercial forestry gives 
promise of ample supplies of wood for the 
future. 

American 
government 
taining the 


private enterprise rather than 
will meet the problem of main- 
nation’s forest resources. The 
government has been and will continue to 
be an improtant factor in developing for- 
estry; but the major task of providing wood 
for the country should, in accordance with 
the genius of American institutions and 
American business, be carried on by private 
enterprise. 

The requirements for extending commer- 
cial forestry are adequate fire protection, ap- 
propriate taxation systems, and knowledge of 
how best to practice forestry, and manufac- 
ture, distribute and utilize the product to best 
advantage without waste. 

Teamwork for prosperity among industry, 
the public and the government is the only 
agency that can accomplish the desired ends. 
By public understanding, codperation and or- 
ganization, the present forestry situation may 
be met. The responsibility of making com- 
mercial forestry practicable, in fact, rests on 
the public. Without whole-hearted popular 
support, efforts of forest land owners to con- 
trol forest fires would come to naught. Public 
support is needed also for equitable taxation 
measures. The forest industries are appeal- 
ing to the public, not for special privilege, 
but only for such consideration as the nature 
of the industry justifies. 


Chief Forester Points Out Needs 


National aspects of forest fire protection 
were interestingly and comprehensively dis- 
cussed by Col. William B. Greeley, United 
States forester, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-nine States contain substantial areas 
of forest which require organized protection. 
Thirty-three of these are codperating with 
the Federal Government this year, and thir- 


naan 
ty-six will codperate in forest protection dy. 
ing 1928, he said, continuing: 

As a financial undertaking, we have not yy 
reached the half-way mark in putting through 
a thorough job. The estimated cost of ade. 
quately protecting all State and private fo, 
est lands in the country is a little over $10, 
000,000 a year. Our present yearly expendj. 
ture aggregates $4,670,000, of which the States 
provide 41 percent, private forest owners 44 
percent, and the national Government 15 
cent. In the reduction of actual forest fiz, 
losses, there is some ground, though none too 
much, for pride of accomplishment. In 199 
there were over 91,000 reported forest fires, 
which burned over 24,000,000 acres of forest 
land. However, 16% acres were burned out 
of every thousand acres under protection, 
whereas in unprotected territory the logs 
averaged 106 acres out of every thousand, 

We still have far to go in making the 
United States safe for industrial forestry; 
but we are on our way. To an increasing de. 
gree, every year now witnesses improvements 
in State forest fire legislation, the extension 
of organized protection into fresh territory, 
the building of lookout towers and telephone 
lines, the betterment of methods and equip- 
ment, and the creation of a more alert forest 
fire consciousness on the part of the genera] 
public. 


Col. Greeley expressed his appreciation of 
the interest in forestry which the national 
chamber is exhibiting and pointed out the 
opportunities for the practical means by 
which American business can deal with prob- 
lems affecting natural resources more ef- 
fectively than they can be dealt with by the 
Government. There are still great gaps to 
be bridged, he said, and in the vast areas 
where there is not yet forest protection, the 
cause is primarily insufficient interest or 
leadership on the part of their industrial 
agencies. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The first part of Wednesday afternoon was 
devoted to discussions of the important subject 
of fire protection, under the leadership of John 
W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., session 
chairman. Mr. Blodgett was also the first 
speaker, succinctly explaining the aims of the 
discussion in his paper entitled “The Goal in 
Forest Fire Protection.” 

“The answer to the question, what is the goal 
of forest fire protection, is easy,” he said, “but 
to attain that goal is difficult. The goal is 
clearly the conservation of our virgin forests 
and the encouragement and protection of re- 
growth on potential forest lands. It is a big 
job—too big for any single agency, and de- 
mands the utmost support of the three bene- 
ficiaries, the nation, the States and the private 
owners.” Mr. Blodgett said further: 

There seems to be two distinct angles in- 
volved in working toward this goal. First 
there must be created a more acute fire con- 
sciousness on the part of the public. Second 
is the establishment of all forest regions of 
adequate protective organizations equipped 
with proper facilities and manned or at least 
directed by men who know their job and how 
to do it. Naturally, no small part of this job 
consists in reducing the hazard, as well as in 
meeting the emergency. In this work it must 
be recognized ‘that the vast areas of immature 
forests and potential forest lands must be the 
first reliance of this nation when the virgin 
time shortage becomes serious. Forest fire 
protective agencies should be, and are so far 
as they exist, supported by the beneficiaries; 
but on the one side we have Congress holding 
the national purse strings, on another the 
State legislatures, and on the third the private 
owner, usually lumber manufacturers harassed 
by over-production and a consequently un- 
profitable business. 

The Federal Government has finally under 
the Clarke-McNary Act acknowledged its re- 
sponsibility in this matter, but Congress has 
failed to appropriate its just proportion of 
the cost. Until public sentiment is sufficiently 
aroused to the grave importance of this ques- 
tion, we can not expect Congress to fully meet 
the situation. 

Generally speaking, the private owner will 
contribute his proportion and usually more, 
toward protecting virgin forests, and he will 
contribute for protection of cut-over lands just 
to the extent to which reforestation is eco- 
nomically attractive. It must be remembered 
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— 
that men whose lives have been spent in 
forest conversion naturally want. to continue 
in the business of which they have some 
ynowledge. In the past it has not been either 
cticable or profitable to do this after the 
virgin forest was cut. It will be possible in 
the future to the extent that fire and other 
economic barriers are removed. A flat acreage 
tax will not solve the problem, because if the 
tax becomes burdensome cut-over land reverts 
to the State for taxes, and is thus auto- 
matically taken off the tax roll. 

The State has perhaps the most direct in- 
terest in forest protection and regrowth. As 
its forests are converted into lumber and 
paper it not only benefits from the huge sums 

id out to its citizens for wages and sup- 
plies, but also from the additional taxes on 
plants and inventories. This is entirely aside 
from the fact that land, otherwise worthless, 
js constantly producing wealth within its 
borders. 

Regional Reports Are Presented 

Mr. Blodgett’s remarks were followed by re- 
ports on the progress, possibilities and needs 
along fire protective lines by the various 


F. W. Luening, of The Milwaukee Journal, 
reported for the Lake States. He declared 
that the fire situation in this region is bad. He 
has noted no reduction in the number of fires, 
though their seriousness has decreased, this 
because the forests are being cut out. He told 
regarding gratifying experiences with powerful 
pumps and chemicals in putting out forest 
fires, proving that modern equipment and 
methods—motor cycles, small cars equipped 
with fire-fighting paraphernalia, locating ready 
sources of water, clearing out old logging 
trails and so on—will go far toward reaching 
the desired results. He declared it is the duty 
of the State to maintain a sort of forest fire 
department, the cost of which should be met 
out of general taxes, and not special assess- 
ment on the beneficiaries. 


The depredations of the razor-back hog in the 
South were the chief complaint of F. H. Far- 
well, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., Orange, Tex. Said he: 

Here and there throughout the South are 
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“All the Riches in the Worid’’ 


Charles M. Schwab, President American Iron and Steel Insti- 


tute, said last week: 


“We have 5 percent of the people of -the 


world and we do 50 percent of the business of the world. We have 
peace, and plenty, and contentment, among the high and low, 
unbounded. I stand for and I love the American working people,” 


Mr. Schwab declared. 


philosophy of life: 


Is it money? No. 


wish to emulate: 


“T don’t think they 
need half so much directing as some people 
want to give them. They are the true forces 
of prosperity in this land of ours, and we want 
to give them the credit that is their due.” Then 
the steel master gave what he called his 
“What have I learned in 
these fifty years? What have I worked for? 
I get all my dinners free 
these days; I still wear a 1912 coat. 
not money. I'll tell you what has given me 
happiness and peace of soul—what you may 


No, it’s 





“It’s the satisfaction of living a life that will make you stand well 
in the opinion of your fellow citizens. Of having their good wishes 


and their love and their respect.” 


“That’s all there is in life, my friends,” he said, “and with 
that you’ve all the riches in the world.” 
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afforested regions. Forrest H. Colby, of the 
S. D. Warren Co., Bingham, Me., reports for 
New England, saying that the question there 
was of utmost importance because of the great 
number of woodworking establishments in that 
section, and the great army of employees di- 
rectly dependent on these industries. How- 
ever, much progress in fire spotting and fight- 
ing has been accomplished in late years until 
the situation is well in hand. Fire towers, air- 
planes and portable gasoline pumps stationed 
at close intervals are used. However, New 
England can’t be contented with that, but must 
do more to the end that the fire hazard is en- 
tirely eliminated. It is especially essential to 
intensify the anti-fire propaganda among camp- 
ets and hunters. 


nurseries planting seeds and later transplant- 
ing seedlings, without hope of profit to the 
owner. Behind it all is a patriotic motive, 
the result of which will be watched with in- 
terest. Yet, when you think of perpetuating 
the forests of the South in States 88 percent 
of which is without fire protection, one visual- 
izes a vast territory not solidified, which 
must be cared for, if reforestation is to be- 
come a commercial success. No forest of any 
magnitude individually or jointly owned is 
in a solid body hence, to fence it for the 
purpose of keeping out stock is impossible, as 
well as impractical. Razor-back hogs prowl 
over a wide area rooting for tender shoots 
and when they have finished the job, a section 
is void of little seedlings, while the ground 
looks like a plowed field. We sometimes 
think they are a greater menace than fire, for 


you can see the latter and administer prompt 
remedy, but when hogs get in the young forest 
you have no chance, and they do a thorough 
job. Once more we must revert to an ade- 
quate and a just stock law. . 


The sportsman, the hunter and fisherman, 
was characterized as the forests’ greatest enemy 
by W. D. Tyler, vice president of the Clinch- 
field Coal Co., Dante, Va., reporting for the 
Appalachian region. “The sportsman’s care- 
lessness in using fire is not.only laying waste 
wide forest areas and destroying timber, but 
is hastening the destruction of the game and 
fish upon which he depends for his sport,” he 
declared. 

Fire is one of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to forest management on the Pacific Coast, ac- 
cording to C. S. Chapman, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. Yet, in 
view of the great timber resources of the 
region, losses can not be called excessive. 
Better methods are constantly being developed 
through Federal and State aid. Portable 
pumps, motor trucks, fire towers, telephone 
lines, weather reports, tractors, specially con- 
structed plows are among the means of com- 
bating fire in this section where prolonged dry 
seasons and a plentitude of fuel create un- 
usual dangers. Much remains to be done, in 
spreading propaganda through schools, movies 
and the press, in developing more scientific 
methods and in securing greater funds. 


Forest Fire Insurance Commiitee Reports 


The balance of the afternoon was devoted to 
consideration of forest fire insurance, under 
the leadership of John L. Kaul, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., chairman of the forest fire insurance 
committee, composed in addition of Milton E. 
Marcuse, Richmond, Va.; C. A. Lyford, Seattle, 
Wash.; W. R. Brown, Berlin, N. H.; Randall 
T. Moore, Shreveport, La.; S. T. Maxwell, 
Hartford, Conn.; C. A. Ludlum, New York 
City; H. G. Kemper, Chicago; Lyman Candee, 
New York City, and J. Gilbert Leigh, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The committee brought in a report in which 
it was stated that it was found that very little 
forest fire insurance has been written in the 
United States. “This,” thought the committee, 
“is possibly explained by the fact that it is 
only at the present time that we are beginning 
to enter the period of economic development 
wherein it is cheaper to grow timber for pro- 
duction than it is to cut that which is standing. 
Forest fire insurance, if available to those who 
practice reforestation, would serve to protect 
the outlay of capital involved and to assist :a 
bringing about the adoption of better fire pro- 
tective methods because of their influence on 
insurance rates. Another advantage of forest 
fire insurance in connection with the economic 
phases of reforestation is the fact that it would 
facilitate the granting of bank loans for grow- 
ing timber. 


The committee recommended : 

That immediate steps be taken to sound out 
the thought of representative timber land 
owners, to determine their opinion as to the 
efficacy of forest fire insurance and also to 
ascertain whether they would be interested 
in protecting their holdings by fire insurance 
if the coverage is placed on a mutually satis- 
factory basis; 

That, in the interest of both the fire insur- 
ance companies and the timber land owners, 
a thorough investigation be made of essential 
factors involved in forest fire insurance in 
order that equitable rates may be promulgated 
on a basis which will be as scientific as pos- 
sible in light of present information and 
knowledge. 

That, in the interest of economy and from 
the standpoint of practicability, the extent 
of any investigation of factors affecting forest 
fire insurance should be limited for the 
present to those sections of the United States 
in which there is apparent willingness on the 
part of a substantial proportion of timber land 
owners to carry fire insurance on their forests 
and, in making an investigation, the expe- 
rience available to date should be used to the 
fullest degree. 

That where there is a favorable demand for 
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forest fire insurance, the interested insurance 
companies collectively make a preliminary in- 
vestigation upon manifestation of such de- 
mand and confer with associations of forest 
owners located in sections from which the 
demand arises in order that insurance pro- 
tection may be made available as quickly as 
possible if the terms are satisfactory to both 
sides. Should it be decided by the two groups, 
however, that further investigation is desir- 
able, the latter should be conducted under 
private auspices and financed by interested 
associations, each contributing on a pro rata 
basis. 


These recommendations were discussed and 
in general agreed to by E. T. Allen, forester 
in charge of the Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Association, Portland, Ore., and C. A. 


Ludlum, of the Home Insurance Co., New 
York City. 


Rapid Progress in Reforestation 


Rapid progress in placing existing forests 
upon a permanent basis and in reforesting cut- 
over lands suitable for no other purpose was 
reported by W. duB. Brookings, manager of 
the department of natural resources of the Na- 
tional chamber. He announced the results of 
a survey of commercial forestry activities show- 
ing that 20,826,409 acres of forest lands in the 
hands of 174 private companies or owners are 
now producing tree crops. Of this aggregate 
area, 6,541,706 acres are in the North Atlantic 
region; 6,638,770 in the South; 1,840,604 in 
the North Central region, and 5,805,320 acres 


into the question, for nothing appeals to the 
public so strongly as idealism. 


Merits and Demerits of a State Tax Law 


Forest tax laws in operation were next re- 
viewed by delegates from the various sections. 


The first speaker was J. W. Le Maistre, of 
Lockhart, Ala., president Jackson Lumber Co., 
who explained the provisions of Alabama’s 
forestry law. 

Mr. Le Maistre said that Alabama tax 
laws pertaining to timber permit two kinds 
of levy. The first is the general ad valorem 
property tax. Under this system, all timber, 
whether young, merchantable or over mature 
may be taxed each year in the same way as 
any other property. In theory this method 
applies to the greater part of the forest 
growth. In practice, however, there is more 
or less deviation from this method, the pro- 
cedures of assessment varying greatly in the 
different counties as well as under certain con- 
ditions and at different times and places within 
a county. In general the timber is regarded 
as a part of the realty and is assessed with 
the land. Sometimes the method is simplified 
by assessing all timber lands in the county 
at a uniform rate regardless of the growth 
of timber, all cut-over lands at another rate, 
lower of course. As a rule such joint assess- 
ments, he said, are not overly high particu- 
larly on the lands of resident owners. How- 
ever, when a farmer sells the timber right 








(Left) Young longleaf forest produced by natural reseeding on holdings of Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


1920 and was protected from hogs and fire. 


tax, but in lieu thereof, a flat tax of 10 per. 
cent on its value when cut, or when the cop. 
tract is terminated. The land itself is not 
exempted since it may possess value inde. 
pendent of the trees on it. The owner jg 
obliged merely to devote the land to tim. 
ber growing, to use reasonable diligence jpn 
protecting it from fire and to cut or utilize 
the timber in accordance with the rules pro. 
vided in the contract. 

The law as passed, he said, is chiefly yal- 
uable as a refuge to which to resort in case 
of imminent destructive assessments rather 
than as of general current application. Ip 
fact, to date the total area entered under 
contract amounts to but 50,000 acres. There 
are two main reasons, he said, for this sity- 
ation. The first is the matter of heavy 
yield tax as compared with lesser accrued 
amount of annual taxes. If the timber is to 
be cut soon the annual tax for the interven- 
ing period will probably amount to less than 
the 10 percent yield tax. Secondly, young growth 
on cut-over lands is sure to share in the yield 
tax though grown under the annual taxi 
system. In that case the owner feels that he 
has little to gain by tying his land up under 
an agreement with the State. Inclusion of 
lands under the State contract provides not 
only for the present but also for a long pe- 
riod during which it is protected from as- 
sessments on the tinber regardless of 
changes in local taxing policies. Thus far, 
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Seed fell in 


(Right) Slash pine seedlings from Great Southern Lumber Co.’s nurseries, planted in January, 


1925; showing uniform spacing of an excellent stand and vigorous growth 


in the West. More than half of this aggregate 
area is under the management of lumber com- 
panies, but more than 6,000,000 acres are owned 
by pulp and paper companies. Wood using in- 
dustries and coal companies are also shown to 
be conducting extensive forestry operations. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Forest taxation was the first subject arising 
for discussion at the Thursday morning session, 
with D. C. Everest, president of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, Rothschild, Wis., 
vice chairman of the conference committee, pre- 
siding. R. E. Danaher, president of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., led the dis- 
cussions, and first introduced Glenn Griswold, 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
who spoke on “Why Adjusted Taxation Is 
Necessary.” 

It has, said Mr. Griswold, been the custom 
to penalize trees and put a premium on their 
destruction. In the interest of conservation 
this must be changed. Taxes should be post- 
poned until the forests yield revenue. Leader- 
ship in forest tax reform should come from 
within the industries concerned, for the public 
looks to them for more experienced and in- 
telligent guidance. One can’t expect the legisla- 
tures to start the ball rolling. First there must 
be developed a definite public opinion in favor 
of forest protection and perpetuation. The 
pressure of this opinion eventually will force 
legislatures to act. It will not be difficult to 
win public support in this matter, but to reach 
sure results it is best to inject a lot of idealism 


on his woodland to a lumber company in 
nearly every case this timber immediately 
after transfer is given a higher assessment 
so that the property pays a higher tax than 
when in single ownership. 

This method of taxation, he explained, 
sometimes works a severe hardship on the 
timber owner, particularly in counties where 
local assessors perform the duties imposed 
upon them by law. The deterrent effects 
of heavy annual levies upon timber pending 
cutting, he said, have been lightened in many 
counties where boards realize the mischief 
that inevitably would result. In such cases 
fairly reasonable assessments have been 
made which enable the timber producers to 
hold the growing stock for a reasonable 
number of years instead of cutting every 
stick as soon as it can be utilized. Thus, 
while the lumberman contrives to weather 
the tax situation from year to year, there 
is some doubt about ability to engage in 
timber growing under such a misfit and 
makeshift system. 


Permitted Deferred Payment of Taxes 


It was this latter situation, he said, that 
caused the forest industries of the State to 
sponsor a law in 1923 to permit deferring 
payment of taxes on growing timber under 
certain conditions covered by contract with 
the State. This was designed to work 
toward a policy of one tax for one yield ap- 
plied to timber as to cotton. Under this 
plan timber on lands entered under contract 
with the State pays no annual ad valorem 


he said, the contracts have been for periods 
ranging from five to forty years. 


Since the law has been in effect only four 
years it is rather early, he said, to draw con- 
clusions as to its adaptability to the situation. 
All information, however, is favorable. 
Whether 10 percent is a proper rate for the 
tax yield is somewhat of a question. Thus 
far no timber has been cut under the opera- 
tion of the contracts. From certain view- 
points, especially to encourage the holding 
of young growth until its maturity, it has 
been thought that a sliding scale would be 
more satisfactory. Another , suggestion is 
that the yield tax, whatever the rate, be levied 
only on the increment of growth after the 
execution of the contract. This increment 
could be determined by standard mensura- 
tion: methods, and by some is held to be 
the only part of the timber growth that is 
properly taxable since the earlier growth al- 
ready has paid annual and ad valorem taxes 
repeatedly. 


Legislators Should Be Advised on Taxation 


The next speaker to discuss taxation was R. 
E. Danaher, president of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore., who in his report cover- 
ing California stated that “the discouraging 
situation of forest taxation is largely due to its 
reform having been the concern mainly of 
foresters and lumbermen, whose motives are 
likely to be considered narrow, instead of hav- 
ing taken its proper position before public 
revenue authorities, who should long ago have 
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geen its vital importance as a factor in perma- 
nent land utilization.” It is correct, he said, to 
tax only the land annually at its fair value, and 
not tax the crop at all except as any profit 
therein is reached by other profit taxation. Or 
it is correct to defer any taxation until the 
harvest affords returns wherewith to pay an 
equivalent yield tax, or to apply both forms of 
taxation, each so reduced that their total sum 
is no greater than either would be alone. 


“Reforestation Contract Law” Explained 


Declaring that the general property and sev- 
erance taxes as applied. to timber lands are 
grossly unjust and even greater enemies to re- 
forestation than fire, B. F. Smith, land and 
tax commissioner of the Industrial Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Elizabeth, La., briefly reviewed 
these taxes and then told of the “Reforestation 
Contract Law” which is in successful oper- 
ation in his State. This law, he explained, pro- 
vides that the land owner may contract with 
the State to grow timber on his land and that 
during the period of this contract the land shall 
remain on the tax rolls at an assessed value 
fixed at the time the contract is made. No 
taxes are collected on the timber while the land 
is under contract, but a yield tax presently 
fixed at 6 percent of the value of the stumpage 
is collected at the time it is cut. Mr. Smith 
continued : 

Three-fourths of this yield tax is paid into 
the treasury of the parish (county) where 
the timber is grown, and the remaining fourth 
paid goes to the State. In return for this 
stabilization of tax value and the assurance 
that the growing timber will not be taxed 
until it is cut and becomes a revenue pro- 
ducer, the land owner obligates himself to 
grow trees by natural reproduction if possible 
and by artificial methods if necessary; to pro- 
tect the lands from fire, so far as practical, 
and to maintain the trees in a growing and 
thrifty condition during the life of the con- 
tract. If at any time within the contract 
period, the owner shall fail to discharge his 
full responsibility under the agreement, the 
lands shall be restored to the assessment rolls 
and thereafter taxed the same as other simi- 
lar lands, and in addition the owner is required 
to pay to the State and parish a sum equiva- 
lent to the difference between the taxes actu- 
ally paid and the taxes which would have 
been levied upon it had it not been assessed 
at a reduced contract value, plus interest per 
annum at the rate of 6 percent. Thus the’ 
law is eauitable to the owner as well as to 
the parish and State governments. 

In order to contract his land the owner 
must make application to the department of 
conservation, sending a copy of the applica- 
tion to the police jury (county commissioners’ 
court) of the parish in which the land is lo- 
cated. Representatives of the department of 
conservation and the police jury inspect the 
land and report their findings as to the value 
of the lands and its suitability for timber 
growing to the department of conservation and 
the police jury. If this report is acceptable to 
all three parties concerned a contract is en- 
tered into with the department of conserva- 
tion. concurred in by the police jury; the 
value agreed upon becomes the value of the 
land for assessment purposes during the life 
of the contract, which period is determined 
upon bv the land owner and the department 
of conservation. Lands to be accepted under 
contract must not be valued at greater than 
$8 per acre or less than $3 per acre. Contracts 
may be written for any period up to forty 
vears. but even at the end of that period the 
owner can not be taxed on his timber for an 
additional ten years, in case he decides to 
hold his timber uncut that long. The value 
of the land for assessment purposes might 
possibly be raised during the ten years sub- 
sequent to the maturity of the contract, but it is 
hoped that a wiser policy of taxation with re- 
gard to forest lands will have been evolved. At 
the end of ten years subsequent to the contract 
period the land and timber is restored to the 
property tax rolls and taxed annually, at the 
value of the property at that time. 


_ About 300,000 acres of forest land in Louis- 
lana is now under this form of contract, said 
Mr. Smith, most of this area belonging to the 
large lumber companies which have decided 
on a definite policy regarding reforestation of 
their cut-over lands, including the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa ; the Urania Lumber 


Co., Urania; the Industrial Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Elizabeth; the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, 
Ark.; the Krause & Managan Lumber Co., 
Lake Charles, and the Thistlewaite Lumber Co., 
Opelousas. Mr. Smith also revealed the sig- 
nificant fact that there are in addition about 
forty small land owners, mostly farmers, who 
have contracted from 5 to 300 acres each. 

The situation in Michigan was briefly but in- 
formatively reviewed by Herman Lunden, of 
the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Gaylord, Mich., and 
that in Wisconsin by R. B. Goodman, of the 
Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis. 


Equality Does Not Imply Uniformity 


The “Principles of Forest Taxation” were 
ably discussed by Prof. F. R. Fairchild of Yale 
University and director of the United States 
Forest Taxation Inquiry, making a nation-wide 
study of the facts of forest taxation. He 
stated he had no faith in special concessions of 
any sort, but believed that any plan adopted 
should aim to impose upon forest owners their 
fair share of the cost of Government on a par 
with other tax paying interests. However, 
equality of tax contribution does not necessarily 
imply uniformity of tax method. It is proper, 
therefore, in so far as the peculiarities of the 
business of forestry make the methods of the 
general property tax unfavorable, to consider 
special methods of taxing forests which, while 
not relieving them of their fair share of the 
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costs of government, will be adapted to the 
peculiarities of the industry. 

Mr. Danaher thereupon read a telegram from 
J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., a large 
timber owner in the State of Washington, in 
which he stated: 

Private reforesting in this State and most 
others is impossible except for pulpwood under 
existing tax laws. Many figures of possible 
reforesting results are unduly optimistic. All 
product first seventy-five years will be com- 
mon lumber. A small definite annual tax on 
the land for fifty years and a definite portion 
of the timber for the State when cut will 
make possible private reforestation. With- 
out such laws millions of acres of cut-over 
lands will revert and must be cared for by 
the State, with no income whatever until tim- 
ber is sold. The State already has large tracts 
of this character. Theory must be reconciled 
to hard economic facts. . 


Possibilities of Commercial Forestry 


The remainder of the morning session was 
devoted to a consideration of “Possibilities of 
Commercial Forestry,” under the direction of 
E. L. Carpenter, of Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. During his address on 
“Perpetual Production of Timber Requirements 
and Stabilized Land Utilization,” Mr. Clarke 
declared that in the past, the truth about the 
forests and about the lumber business, has 
generally been stranger than the fictions which 


1 000,000 feet. 


have at times circulated freely and easily 
gained credence. He said: 

We all recall the startling statement made 
to the country early in this century by Gifford 
Pinchot and President Roosevelt, which im- 
plied that about fifteen years would practically 
exhaust the timber supply of the United States. 
Today we know that the over-production stage 
of the lumber business was not reached until 
many more years than the fifteen had passed. 
We know, in fact, that this statement given 
out by those in high authority as truth was, 
in fact, pure fiction. As a result of the mis- 
conception arising from this statement and 
similar pronouncements made about this same 
time, the lumber business was for many years 
misunderstood by the Government and by the 
people generally throughout our country, and 
there were times indeed when a lumberman 
was looked upon as at least a despoiler, and 
possibly a malefactor. 

Another personal example: As a young man 
of twenty-five I talked to my father and to 
my father-in-law and to other old lumber 
friends in my home town, Clinton, Iowa, about 
the possibility of starting a lumber manu- 
facturing business at Minneapolis, whence I 
had recently moved, or somewhere in Minne- 
sota. These old friends, to a man, assured 
me that my ambition to engage in the lumber 
business was a worthy one, but that I was 
too late, the supply of pine timber being prac- 
tically exhausted. Since -then, nearly forty 
years have passed. The companies I am 
identified with have been throughout the years, 
and still are, engaged in manufacturing and: 
distributing pine lumber exclusively. The 
business is still growing. My sons and the 
sons of contemporaries are working it, and 
my grandson, now seven years old, if he de- 
sires to be a lumberman, can doubtless secure 
a job after he finishes prep school and college 
—another instance where intelligent and suc- 
cessful people supposed they were stating facts 
about the business in which they were en- 
gaged, but were, as a matter of fact, dealing 
in fiction. 

Mr. Carpenter urged selective logging as a 
means of perpetuating the forests and the in- 
dustries depending on them. This, he said, is 
equally important as fire protection and equit- 
able taxes. His company has for some time 
practised selective logging as a permanent 
policy, with really astounding results. 


The Most Important Forest Problem 

The country is depleting its softwood re- 
sources at the rate of 37,000,000,000 annually, 
according to David T. Mason, forest engineer 
of Portland, Ore., in his address on “The Im- 
portance and Possibilities of Sustained Yield.” 
Mr. Mason declared the most important Ameri- 
can forest problem to be that of meeting con- 
tinuously the requirements of the American 
people for supplies of forest products, of keep- 
ing forest soils regularly engaged in the work 
-of growing trees and of stabilizing timber 
ownership. “If we are to get anywhere near 
meeting our future softwood requirements, we 
must start production,” he said. “At present 
we are taking annually from our forests 
30,000,000,000 feet of softwood lumber and 
about 7,250,000,000 feet for other uses. Fire, 
insects and disease every year destroy 5,750,- 
Compared with this depletion of 
43,000,000 feet is the annual growth of 
6,000,000,000 feet, leaving a deficiency of 37,000,- 
000,000 feet. At this rate, our 1,349,000,000,000 
feet of. softwood timber would last but thirty- 
seven more years.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The subject was continued after luncheon, 
with R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber 
Co., Marinette, Wis., speaking on the “Com- 
mercial Practicability of Sustained Yield.” 

Until recent years, Mr. Goodman said, the 
sawmill was the basis of a period operation, 
fifteen or twenty years’ supply of timber being 
considered sufficient to warrant its construc- 
tion. Originally also lumber operation was the 
commercial process of clearing the land for 
agriculture though it continued long after that 
ceased to be its object. Until recent years also 
the profit from the lumber enterprise accrued 
from the increase in the value of the timber 
rather than from the industrial profits in its 
conversion. Now, however, the increased price 
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of lumber has increased its sales resistance, and 
opened the way for substitutes, and increasing 
taxes and interest charges on standing timber 
have stimulated the production of lumber so 
that except in times of extraordinary demand 
the market is oversupplied. The industry as a 
whole is operating unprofitably while destroy- 
ing the Nation’s greatest natural resource. 
Partly through excessive taxation, careless set- 
ting of fires and clear cutting, great areas have 
been laid waste. In certain regions the loss of 
the forest entails not only the loss of industry, 
but economic loss through erosion, loss of water 
power, irregularity of stream flow and flood 
damage. As a result of an aroused public 
interest in the matter there has developed a na- 
tional forest policy which expressed itself in 
the theory that reforestation is a public func- 
tion. But though ownership of timber has 
proved to be commercially unprofitable it has 
also been realized that reforestation on an ade- 
quate scale is too great an enterprise for the 
Federal and State agencies to cope with. Al- 
most within the last five years, Mr. Goodman 
said, there has developed a new forest policy 
based upon the theory that, afforded a reason- 
able security from the danger of forest fires 
and a reasonable adjustment of tax 
burden, the individual timber owner 


into account for in the North and the South 
through both selective and clear cutting the 
fully matured hardwood trees will be gone and 
users of hardwood will find greater economy 
in using built-up dimension and the producer 
will be supplying railroad ties, hardwood 
squares, inch lumber, plywood and veneer stock. 
The merchantable product will come entirely 
from smaller trees whose value will more closely 
approximate the cubic contents than at present. 

Changes in the methods of operation also 
will come about with the elimination of the 
larger trees, logging and milling operations 
being confined to the uniform run of logs of 
smaller dimensions which will require a change 
in equipment. As a result the higher costs 
now determined for small logs by various in- 
vestigators will not apply. Calculations, he 
said, based on the present market value for the 
products of hardwood logs indicate an incre- 
ment in value due to the net growth of approxi- 
mately 4 percent per annum between 14 and 20 
inches diameter breast high. When market con- 
ditions cease to reflect advantage in value due 
to increased dimensions, the growth in value 
of the tree after it becomes merchantable will 
be approximately 3 percent per annum and this 





would find timber growing com- 
mercially attractive. This condi- 
tion now exists, he said, in a num- 
ber of States, the latest to qualify 
being Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Defining a sustained yield opera- 
tion as one in which through eco- 





This silhouette diagram shows how 
selective logging transforms vir- 
gin hardwood forest into a com- 
mercial sustained yield forest. The 
trees are drawn to a vertical scale 
which represents, not their actual 
height, but their diameter breast 
high. The dots mark the trees to 
be cut. 





nomic use the forest is perpetuated, , 


he said that the practicability of 
any forest industry enterprise de- 
pends upon the balancing of many 
diverse factors, the problem chang- 
ing with the character of the tim- 
ber, its location and the nature of 
the individual block. Hardwood 
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lumber production in northern Wis- 

consin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
he said, will gradually decline for the next 
thirty years, when reforestation should have 
brought about an increase of available mer- 
chantable saw timber. The situation in respect 
to pulpwood to supply the local paper mills is 
somewhat similar, but fire protection measures 
and planting will bring about an increased sup- 
ply of pulpwood in a considerably shorter 
period. 

Mr. Goodman then said that he would out- 
line the conditions which will constitute for an 
operation in the northern hardwood forests a 
sustained yield basis. The mill, he said, can 
be operated economically on an annual cut 
ranging between 18 and 22 million feet log scale 
saw timber together with the byproducts con- 
sisting of hardwood cordwood used for chem- 
ical distillation, cedar products and pulpwood. 
Continuing, he said: 

The rate of growth per acre of highland 
timber will probably reach 300 feet per an- 
num. Basing my calculation on an average 
net growth of 250 feet per acre, 80,000 acres 
of timber will be required to support an an- 
nual cut of 20,000,000 feet. The economic op- 
eration of this timber block on a sustained 
yield basis may be forecasted definitely. Pro- 
jecting ourselves into the year 1960, successive 
cuttings on virgin timber and the reforesta- 
tion of destructively logged timber areas 
should produce a satisfactory sustained yield 
timber stand by that time. 

The speaker then said that changed condi- 
tions in the hardwood industry must be taken 


return will start to decline at a much smaller 
diameter limit. 

Explaining that the original virgin hardwood 
forest of all aged classes constituted a natural 
sustained yield, Nature selectively logging con- 
tinually with disease and storm instead of saw 
and ax, he said that this is to be changed to a 
commercial sustained yield forest by artificial 
removal of trees at intervals of from 16 to 20 
years. The forest’s natural reproduction is not 
destroyed, but, aided by the process and pro- 
tected from fire and insect damage, there will 
always be a stand of younger timber to grow 
to merchantable size for each cutting. The 
forest itself probably will be valued on a capital- 
ization of at least 6 percent annual income and, 
therefore, individual trees left standing after 
their increase in value is at the rate of 3 per- 
cent per annum are unprofitably occupying 
space. 

Merchantable Tree of Smaller Diameter 


The minimum merchantable tree is the small- 
est one that will ordinarily pay the cost of con- 
version. At present this is about 1334 inches 
in diameter breast high in northern hardwood. 
Changing conditions of conversion and market- 
ing under sustained yield indicate that by 1960 
the merchantable tree will be about 12 inches 
diameter breast high. 

The best basis for determining prospective 
realization, Mr. Goodman said, is the assump- 
tion that the arguments for advance in hard- 
wood product values are offset by arguments 


for a general decline in all wood prody 
Using the average realization per thou 
feet of the operation for the last three years q 
a basis and adjusting it to sustained yield og 
ditions, he found that the net income fre 
20,000,000 annual cut, after Federal incog 
taxes, would be $139,000. This capitalized. 
6 percent gives a value for the 80,000 acre ble 
of $29 per acre. The practicability of the oper 
ation on a sustained yield basis would depe 
therefore, on acquiring a large part of the gf 
000 acres at a future cost of $29 per acre q 
the possibility of inducing other owners 
adopt such forest management as will comple 
this aggregate. The sustained yield block for 
this operation, then, he said, may be recruited 
about as follows: 

Present stand to be selectively cut 
through successive cycles until 
finally developed to sustained yield 
condition 

Additional purchases of high land 
virgin timber to be cut as above... 
Cut-over land owned and acquired 
in varying degrees of forest cover 
requiring varying degrees of thin- 
ning and planting 15,000 acreg 
Forest woodlots held in forest 

growth by tributary timber owners.20,000 acreg 


5,000 acres” 


Total block for sustained yield... .80,000 acres” 


The speaker made it plain that the operation) 
is already on a selective logging basis, the’ 
operator having reached this decision after con- 
sidering reports presented by foresters. The 
figures based on this report indicate that from ~ 
the standpoint of immediate return or on the | 
basis of discounting realizations on as low a 
rate as 4 percent, the value of the 40,000 acres 
of virgin is at least 30 percent greater on the 
selective cutting program than on the clear cut- 
ting basis. Eventually all of the merchantable 
trees to the 12-inch diameter breast high limit 
will be removed and the tract will then be on a 
sustained yield basis and will have more than 
paid its way in the process. In his estimate, 
Mr. Goodman said, he had assumed an annual 
charge of 5 cents an acre for fire prevention 
to be used in codperation with State fire 
protective agencies. The disposal of slash ip- 
cludes removal of all the body wood and the 
production and marketing of cordwood will 
pay for itself. All wood is removed down fo 
4 inches in diameter and the choppers are re- 
quired to lop down the remaining s 
branches and brush so that in two or three 
years it is completely rotted. Experience has 
shown, he said, that the burning of slash in 
the northern hardwoods involved a greater fire 
hazard than it removed and also damaged the 
forest cover. 


Many Factors Involved in Tree Growing 


Reforestation, he said, involves a wide va- 
riety of problems. ,Natural reforestation takes 
place in old cuttings when protected from fire, 
and in some areas the young timber is over- 
crowded and pruning is necessary. In others 
drainage would be possible at slight expense 
and there is much available area that requires 
planting to produce commercial species. The 
problem is new, he said, and will require several 
years of experience to determine the extent to 
which reforestation can be carried on profitably. 
Continuing on this phase of the question, he 
said: 

For this particular operation reforestation 
is relied on eventually to supply 15,000 acres 
of additional sustained yield forest to which 
I have fixed a future value of $29 per acre. 
The rate of interest that should be accumu- 
lated against the reforestation investment is 
given the benefit of a high degree of security. 
Under the forest crop law the timber owner 
is assured by the State through a 50-year con- 
tract that there will be no increase in the rate 
of taxation. After the initial pruning or 
planting, provided fire prevention measures 
are adequate, the investment will develop of 
itself. It is continuously employed and carries 
with it the satisfaction of performing an in- 
cidental public service in the perpetuation of 
the forest. Therefore, while we endeavor to 
earn at least 6 percent on capital actively 
employed and subject to risk, I am satisfied 


(Continued on page 88) 
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New Wood Preservative Opens New Fields 


Meets Need of the Hour by Making Effectively Impregnated Building 
Materials Available Through Regular Retail Channels 


Section of Coney Island (N. Y.) board walk, laid with Wolmanized 2x4-inch edge grain Douglas fir. One million one hundred thousand 
feet of Wolmanized material is now being installed in the first unit of the Rockaway Beach (N. Y.) board walk, which when completed 
will be the longest in the world and will contain nearly 17,000,000 feet of lumber 


Timber conservation, extension of lumber markets 
and meeting competition constitute the most momentous 
present-day problems within the lumber industry. Inti- 
mately connected with them is the question of lumber 
preservation, with a view to prolonging the life and widen- 
ing the range of utility of the products of the forests. It 
has long been realized that the perfection of some method 
of timber preservation of universal application, making it 
adaptable to wood irrespective of its use, would go far 


By John G. Kreer* 
The American Lumber & Treating 
Corporation, 1138 Lake Shore Drive, 


‘aps the country. 
Chicago, has inaugurated a movement ; 


toward solving some of the industry’s greatest problems. 
It is this phase, and a very promising development in that 
connection, that is dealt with in the following article, pub- 
lished in the conviction that it is vitally important for the 
lumber industry to keep thoroughly abreast with progress 
in the science of wood preservation.and that it is only 
through proper codrdination with such progress that the 


lumber industry may attain maximum achievement.— 
Editor. 


for the carrying of clean treated lumber from personal experience, and I know 
in stock, which is of the very greatest its troubles and the threatening aspect of 
importance to the retail lumber yards of some phases of the industry. There is 


no one thing that needs immediate atten- 


oes Julius Seidel, president of the Julius tion any more than the necessity of find- 


*John G. Kreer is a widely known technolo- 
gist with extensive engineering experience in 
the United States and abroad. After taking 


Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., a ing some way to overcome the wide- 
nationally known lumber retailer, says: spread dissatisfaction with the results of 


law and a degree of M. A. at Northwestern “I have been in the lumber business all the use of the second growth sap lumber 


University, Evanston, IIl., followed by a 4-year 
course in engineering, he graduated in Ger- 
many as naval architect. He became assist- 
ant to the chief engineer of the North German — 
Lloyd Steamship Co., Bremerhaven, and 
thereafter hull designer for Stulcken Sons, 
Hamburg. Returning to America, and to 
Chicago, he became successively master me- 
chanic for the Illinois Steel Co.; chief engi- 
neer of the Marine Iron Works; in charge, 
construction department, Jos. T. Ryerson & 


president, General 


vice president of the 
American Wood Impregnation Corporation, of 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


my life. I know it all the way through, of which increasing quantities have to be 
from the forest to the delivery truck, used for purposes to which it is quite 


Son: vice president, Vierling Steel Works, and unsuited, without some means of pro- 
Steel Co. Later he was  tecting it against early decay.” 

European representative ‘ 
Holding Co., of Berlin, 
York, and is now 


of the Interocean 


Chicago and New Mr. Seidel spent several years in in- 
vestigating the status of the wood pre- 


serving industry, seeking a preservative 
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which would meet 
all the requirements 
that 
stipulated as essen- 
tial to the 


his experience 


success- 
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DR. K. WOLMAN, 
Berlin, Germany 
Inventor of Process 





ful introduction of 
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Only 
after every angle 


treated wood 





| general use. 





had been considered, 
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and every question 
raised and convincingly answered, 
were his ideas definitely formed 
and Mr. Seidel’s 
first to 


yards are the 


offer a clean, odorless 
treated lumber through retail 
yards to the consumer. Aside from 
this 


believes 


the conservation phases of 
Seidel 


that no more important and valu- 


movement, Mr. 
able opportunity has been pre- 
sented to the lumber yards for a 
generation. 

The practice of chemical treat- 
ment of wood evolved during the 
last forty years in this country has 
achieved tremendous results with- 
in the limited field in which it has 
been furnishes a 
convincing argument for the ex- 


applied, and 


It has 
saved millions of dollars for those 


tension of such practice. 


who have had the discernment to 
apply this economic measure to 
the limit of its suitability. The re- 


sulting reduction of waste has 





been of material benefit to all |= 


already occupied or as to those that can 
be had by extending into fields heretofore 
neglected. It has been estimated that less 
than 10 percent of the total amount of 
timber that could profitably be given a 
preservative treatment against decay is 
With so 


foundation available as has already been 


actually so handled. firm a 
established for wood preservation, it is 
now appropriate to carefully consider 
what additions should be made to the 
structure to reach that large volume of 
business which ought to be provided 
with preservative treated material. 


The railroads of the United States are 
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other users of timber as well. 
The foundation on which the 
wood preserving industry of the 
United States was built is sound, 
and no question can any longer be 
raised either as to the great econo- 
mies secured by it in the field 








American home of Wolman Salts and Wolmanized lumber, 
11388 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


offices of American Lumber & Treating Corp.. handling sale 
of Wolmanized lumber; American Wood Impregnation Corp., 
manufacturer and distributer of Wolman Salts, and United 
Wood Treating Corp., specializing in installation of non-com- 
mercial Wolmanizing plants 


said to 
more 


consume 
than _ two- 
thirds of the timber 
that is 


now being 


chemically treated. 





JOHN G. KREER, 
New York City 
American Introducer 
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Here are located head 


Yet, even in the case 
of the railroads, this 
does not amount to 
50 percent of the 
wood consumed by 
them and 





which it 
would be highly profitable for 
them to treat with preservatives ; 
that is to say, for which the serv- 
ice life determined by prevention 
of decay will very greatly exceed 
the amortised cost of the treat- 
ment. 

of the sales re- 
that has 


Consideration 
hindered a 
greater extension of treatment by 


sistance 


the railroads and has proved an 
insurmountable barrier among 
other timber users, forces one to 
the conclusion that there is a large 
field for a highly toxic, clean and 
practically colorless preservative 
which will allow the use of any 
kind of paint. Many of the ob- 
jections to the use of the gener- 
ally used preservatives are more 
or less fanciful but have been 
effective in preventing the expan- 
sion of the treating field to the 
proportions to which it is entitled. 
While conclusive data has been 
collected showing that the pre- 


servative treatment of car lumber 





is necessary as a matter of straight 
economy for the railroads, little 
attention has been given to the in- 
fluence on car maintenance of de- 
cay in the wood members. Signal 
trunking and capping, warehouse 











Left—Typical 2-cylinder Wolmanizing plant, located at Cologne, Germany. 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Right—Wolmanized timber in yard of German mine. 
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Middle—Interior view, plant of the American Wolmanized 
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Car shops and Wolmanizing plant at Ceiba, Honduras. 


Every piece of lumber seen in this 


picture has been subjected to treatment with Wolman salts 


and platform lumber, the decking and 
superstructure of docks, snow sheds and 
many other applications of lumber in 
railroad use have gone almost entirely 
without preservative treatment as yet. 


Preservation Important to 
Industry's Future 


In building construction there have 
been only a few localized applications, 
generally by some sort of open tank soak- 
ing or immersion treatment. In this field 
there is an additional element of sales re- 
sistance to treated lumber in that immedi- 
ate delivery of at least part of the mate- 
rial is so often required, and the estab- 
lished methods of contracting for build- 
ing operations do not allow time between 
the closing of contracts and the deliver- 
ies demanded for the execution of the 
operations of a treating plant. To suc- 
cessfully meet the needs of the building 
industry, lumber yards will have to carry 
treated lumber in stock, and the codpera- 
tion of architects and engineers must be 
directed to work out a range of sizes 
and dimensions that are to be carried in 
order that immediate delivery may be 
made, especially to the small user. 

It is undoubtedly of the greatest inter- 
est and ultimate value to the user of wood 
to have the application of preservative 
treatment introduced. 
But it must not be overlooked that it is 
equally important to the future of the 


more generally 


lumber industry to see to it that the ma- 
terials it furnishes measure up to the 
necessities of the industries they serve. 
Heart timber, which would stand up well 
against decay, is becoming more and 
more scarce. The sapwood and second 
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R. M. MORRISS, SCOTT CALHOUN, 


President, Vice President- 
American Lumber Counsel American 
& Treating Wood Impregnation 
Corp. Corp. 


growth does not stand up well under cer- 
tain circumstances, and is not a suitable 


material for permanent construction un- 
less it has been given preservative treat- 
ment. The marketing of such untreated 
products invites the development of sub- 
stitutes, and the whole lumber industry 
inevitably suffers from the dissatisfaction 
of its with the unsuitable 
product furnished them. 

Just how limited the application of 
treatment has been until recently is 
shown by a tabulation taken from the 
official reports prepared by R. K. Hel- 
phenstein, of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, and published in 
the 1926-1927 annual proceedings of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
What a limited field of application, and 
how narrow a clientele has been reached 
by the wood preserving industry during 
forty years of activity is seen from a con- 
sideration of these statistics. The rail- 
roads and large public utility corpora- 
tions use 270,000,000 cubic feet of 
treated material, 98 percent of all that is 
treated; while for other purposes, more 
than half of which is paving blocks, the 
amount is found to be only 2 percent of 
the total production. 


customers 


Vast Potential Markets 
Remain Undeveloped 

There are of course no statistics avail- 
able as to the potential market in fields 
outside of those that have adopted the 
use of treated wood, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the economic features as 
to the loss caused by decay, and the pos- 


_ sible savings to be attained by preven- 


tion, are at least similar to those that gov- 
ern in connection with the railroads. In 
fact, a railroad tie has a relatively small 
amount of manufacturing cost per unit 
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Commissary at San Blas, Panama, constructed entirely of Wolmanized lumber. Unlike other 
Central American buildings, it is free from insects and vermin 
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forest fire insurance, the interested insurance 
companies collectively make a preliminary in- 
vestigation upon manifestation of such de- 
mand and confer with associations of forest 
owners located in sections from which the 
demand arises in order that insurance pro- 
tection may be made available as quickly as 
possible if the terms are satisfactory to both 
sides. Should it be decided by the two groups, 
however, that further investigation is desir- 
able, the latter should be conducted under 
private auspices and financed by interested 
associations, each contributing on a pro rata 
basis. 


These recommendations were discussed and 
in general agreed to by E. T. Allen, forester 
in charge of the Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Association, Portland, Ore., and C. A. 


Ludlum, of the Home Insurance Co., New 
York City. 


Rapid Progress in Reforestation 


Rapid progress in placing existing forests 
upon a permanent basis and in reforesting cut- 
over lands suitable for no other purpose was 
reported by W. duB. Brookings, manager of 
the department of natural resources of the Na- 
tional chamber. He announced the results of 
a survey of commercial forestry activities show- 
ing that 20,826,409 acres of forest lands in the 
hands of 174 private companies or owners are 
now producing tree crops. Of this aggregate 
area, 6,541,706 acres are in the North Atlantic 
region; 6,638,770 in the South; 1,840,604 in 
the North Central region, and 5,805,320 acres 


into the question, for nothing appeals to the 
public so strongly as idealism. 


Merits and Demerits of a State Tax Law 


Forest tax laws in operation were next re- 
viewed by delegates from the various sections. 


The first speaker was J. W. Le Maistre, of 
Lockhart, Ala., president Jackson Lumber Co., 
who explained the provisions of Alabama’s 
forestry law. 

Mr. Le Maistre said that Alabama tax 
laws pertaining to timber permit two kinds 
of levy. The first is the general ad valorem 
property tax. Under this system, all timber, 
whether young, merchantable or over mature 
may be taxed each year in the same way as 
any other property. In theory this method 
applies to the greater part of the forest 
growth. In practice, however, there is more 
or less deviation from this method, the pro- 
cedures of assessment varying greatly in the 
different counties as well as under certain con- 
ditions and at different times and places within 
a county. In general the timber is regarded 
as a part of the realty and is assessed with 
the land. Sometimes the method is simplified 
by assessing all timber lands in the county 
at a uniform rate regardless of the growth 
of timber, all cut-over lands at another rate, 
lower of course. As a rule such joint assess- 
ments, he said, are not overly high particu- 
larly on the lands of resident owners. How- 
ever, when a farmer sells the timber right 








(Left) Young longleaf forest produced by natural reseeding on holdings of Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


1920 and was protected from hogs and fire. 


tax, but in lieu thereof, a flat tax of 10 per- 
cent on its value when cut, or when the con- 
tract is terminated. The land itself is not 
exempted since it may possess value inde- 
pendent of the trees on it. The owner is 
obliged merely to devote the land to tim- 
ber growing, to use reasonable diligence in 
protecting it from fire and to cut or utilize 
the timber in accordance with the rules pro- 
vided in the contract. 

The law as passed, he said, is chiefly val- 
uable as a refuge to which to resort in case 
of imminent destructive assessments rather 
than as of general current application. In 
fact, to date the total area entered under 
contract amounts to but 50,000 acres. There 
are two main reasons, he said, for this situ- 
ation. The first is the matter of heavy 
yield tax as compared with lesser accrued 
amount of annual taxes. If the timber is to 
be cut soon the annual tax for the interven- 
ing period will probably amount to less than 
the 10 percent yield tax. Secondly, young growth 
on cut-over lands is sure to share in the yield 
tax though grown under the annual taxing 
system. In that case the owner feels that he 
has little to gain by tying his land up under 
an agreement with the State. Inclusion of 
lands under the State contract provides not 
only for the present but also for a long pe- 
riod during which it is protected from as- 
sessments on the timber regardless of 
changes in local taxing policies. Thus far, 








Seed fell in 


(Right) Slash pine seedlings from Great Southern Lumber Co.’s nurseries, planted in January, 


1925; showing uniform spacing of an excellent stand and vigorous growth 


in the West. More than half of this aggregate 
area is under the management of lumber com- 
panies, but more than 6,000,000 acres are owned 
by pulp and paper companies. Wood using in- 
dustries and coal companies are also shown to 
be conducting extensive forestry operations. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Forest taxation was the first subject arising 
for discussion at the Thursday morning session, 
with D. C. Everest, president of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, Rothschild, Wis., 
vice chairman of the conference committee, pre- 
siding. R. E. Danaher, president of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., led the dis- 
cussions, and first introduced Glenn Griswold, 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
who spoke on “Why Adjusted Taxation Is 
Necessary.” 

It has, said Mr. Griswold, been the custom 
to penalize trees and put a premium on their 
destruction. In the interest of conservation 
this must be changed. Taxes should be post- 
poned until the forests yield revenue. Leader- 
ship in forest tax reform should come from 
within the industries concerned, for the public 
looks to them for more experienced and in- 
telligent guidance. One can’t expect the legisla- 
tures to start the ball rolling. First there must 
be developed a definite public opinion in favor 
of forest protection and perpetuation. The 
pressure of this opinion eventually will force 
legislatures to act. It will not be difficult to 
win public support in this matter, but to reach 
sure results it is best to inject a lot of idealism 


on his woodland to a lumber company in 
nearly every case this timber immediately 
after transfer is given a higher assessment 
so that the property pays a higher tax than 
when in single ownership. 

This method of taxation, he explained, 
sometimes works a severe hardship on the 
timber owner, particularly in counties where 
local assessors perform the duties imposed 
upon them by law. The deterrent effects 
of heavy annual levies upon timber pending 
cutting, he said, have been lightened in many 
counties where boards realize the mischief 
that inevitably would result. In such cases 
fairly reasonable assessments have been 
made which enable the timber producers to 
hold the growing stock for a reasonable 
number of years instead of cutting every 
stick as soon as it can be utilized. Thus, 
while the lumberman contrives to weather 
the tax situation from year to year, there 
is some doubt about ability to engage in 
timber growing under such a misfit and 
makeshift system. 


Permitted Deferred Payment of Taxes 


It was this latter situation, he said, that 
caused the forest industries of the State to 
sponsor a law in 1923 to permit deferring 
payment of taxes on growing timber under 
certain conditions covered by contract with 
the State. This was designed to work 
toward a policy of one tax for one yield ap- 
plied to timber as to cotton. Under this 
plan timber on lands entered under contract 
with the State pays no annual ad valorem 


he said, the contracts have been for periods 
ranging from five to forty years. 


Since the law has been in effect only four 
years it is rather early, he said, to draw con- 
clusions as to its adaptability to the situation. 
All information, however, is favorable. 
Whether 10 percent is a proper rate for the 
tax yield is somewhat of a question. Thus 
far no timber has been cut under the opera- 
tion of the contracts. From certain view- 
points, especially to encourage the holding 
of young growth until its maturity, it has 
been thought that a sliding scale would be 
more satisfactory. Another , suggestion is 
that the yield tax, whatever the rate, be levied 
only on the increment of growth after the 
execution of the contract. This increment 
could be determined by standard mensura- 
tion methods, and by some is held to be 
the only part of the timber growth that is 
properly taxable since the earlier growth al- 
ready has paid annual and ad valorem taxes 
repeatedly. 


Legislators Should Be Advised on Taxation 


The next speaker to discuss taxation was R. 
E. Danaher, president of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore., who in his report cover- 
ing California stated that “the discouraging 
situation of forest taxation is largely due to its 
reform having been the concern mainly of 
foresters and lumbermen, whose motives are 
likely to be considered narrow, instead of hav- 
ing taken its proper position before public 
revenue authorities, who should long ago have 
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seen its vital importance as a factor in perma- 
nent land utilization.” It is correct, he said, to 
tax only the land annually at its fair value, and 
not tax the crop at all except as any profit 
therein is reached by other profit taxation. Or 
it is correct to defer any taxation until the 


‘harvest affords returns wherewith to pay an 


equivalent yield tax, or to apply both forms of 
taxation, each so reduced that their total sum 
is no greater than either would be alone. 


“Reforestation Contract Law” Explained 


Declaring that the general property and sev- 
erance taxes as applied to timber lands are 
grossly unjust and even greater enemies to re- 
forestation than fire, B. F. Smith, land and 
tax commissioner of the Industrial Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Elizabeth, La., briefly reviewed 
these taxes and then told of the “Reforestation 
Contract Law” which is in successful oper- 
ation in his State. This law, he explained, pro- 
vides that the land owner may contract with 
the State to grow timber on his land and that 
during the period of this contract the land shall 
remain on the tax rolls at an assessed value 
fixed at the time the contract is made. No 
taxes are collected on the timber while the land 
is under contract, but a yield tax presently 
fixed at 6 percent of the value of the stumpage 
Mr. Smith 
continued : 

Three-fourths of this yield tax is paid into 
the treasury of the parish (county) where 
the timber is grown, and the remaining fourth 
paid goes to the State. In return for this 
stabilization of tax value and the assurance 
that the growing timber will not be taxed 
until it is cut and becomes a revenue pro- 
ducer, the land owner obligates himself to 
grow trees by natural reproduction if possible 
and by artificial methods if necessary; to pro- 
tect the lands from fire, so far as practical, 
and to maintain the trees in a growing and 
thrifty condition during the life of the con- 
tract. If at any time within the contract 
period, the owner shall fail to discharge his 
full responsibility under the agreement, the 
lands shall be restored to the assessment rolls 
and thereafter taxed the same as other simi- 
lar lands, and in addition the owner is required 
to pay to the State and parish a sum equiva- 
lent to the difference between the taxes actu- 
ally paid and the taxes which would have 
been levied upon it had it not been assessed 
at a reduced contract value, plus interest per 
annum at the rate of 6 percent. 
law is eauitable to the owner as well as to 
the parish and State governments. 

In order to contract his land the owner 
must make application to the department of 
conservation, sending a copy of the applica- 
tion to the police jury (county commissioners’ 
court) of the parish in which the land is lo- 
cated. Representatives of the department of 
conservation and the police jury inspect the 
land and report their findings as to the vaiue 
of the lands and its suitability for timber 
growing to the department of conservation and 
the police jury. If this report is acceptable to 
all three parties concerned a contract is en- 
tered into with the department of conserva- 
tion. concurred in by the police jury; the 
value agreed upon becomes the value of the 
land for assessment purposes during the life 
of the contract, which period is determined 
upon bv the land owner and the department 
of conservation. Lands to be accepted under 
contract must not be valued at greater than 
$8 per acre or less than $3 per acre. Contracts 
may be written for any period up to forty 
vears. but even at the end of that period the 
owner can not be taxed on his timber for an 
additional ten years, in case he decides to 
hold his timber uncut that long. The value 
of the land for assessment purposes might 
possibly be raised during the ten years sub- 
sequent to the maturity of the contract, but it is 
hoped that a wiser policy of taxation with re- 
gard to forest lands will have been evolved. At 
the end of ten years subsequent to the contract 
period the land and timber is restored to the 
property tax rolls and taxed annually, at the 
value of the property at that time. 


About 300,000 acres of forest land in Louis- 
iana is now under this form of contract, said 
Mr. Smith, most of this area belonging to the 
large lumber companies which have decided 
on a definite policy regarding reforestation of 
their cut-over lands, including the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa; the Urania Lumber 


Thus the’ 





Co., Urania; the Industrial Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Elizabeth; the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, 
Ark.; the Krause & Managan Lumber Co., 
Lake Charles, and the Thistlewaite Lumber Co., 
Opelousas. Mr. Smith also revealed the sig- 
nificant fact that there are in addition about 
forty small land owners, mostly farmers, who 
have contracted from 5 to 300 acres each. 

The situation in Michigan was briefly but in- 
formatively reviewed by Herman Lunden, of 
the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Gaylord, Mich., and 
that in Wisconsin by R. B. Goodman, of the 
Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis. 


Equality Does Not Imply Uniformity 


The “Principles of Forest Taxation” were 
ably discussed by Prof. F. R. Fairchild of Yale 
University and director of the United States 
Forest Taxation Inquiry, making a nation-wide 
study of the facts of forest taxation. He 
stated he had no faith in special concessions of 
any sort, but believed that any plan adopted 
should aim to impose upon forest owners their 
fair share of the cost of Government on a par 
with other tax paying interests. However, 
equality of tax contribution does not necessarily 
imply uniformity of tax method. It is proper, 
therefore, in so far as the peculiarities of the 
business of forestry make the methods of the 
general property tax unfavorable, to consider 
special methods of taxing forests which, while 
not relieving them of their fair share of the 





R. E. DANAHER, 
Eugene, Ore.; 


Led Discussion on 
Taxation 


F. H. FARWELL, 
Orange, Tex.; 
Discussed Forest Fire 
Protection 


costs of government, will be adapted to the 
peculiarities of the industry. 

Mr. Danaher thereupon read a telegram from 
J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., a large 
timber owner in the State of Washington, in 
which he stated: 

Private reforesting in this State and most 
others is impossible except for pulpwood under 
existing tax laws. Many figures of possible 
reforesting results are unduly optimistic. All 
product first seventy-five years will be com- 
mon lumber. A small definite annual tax on 
the land for fifty years and a definite portion 
of the timber for the State when cut will 
make possible private reforestation. With- 
out such laws millions of acres of cut-over 
lands will revert and must be cared for by 
the State, with no income whatever until tim- 
ber is sold. The State already has large tracts 
of this character. Theory must be reconciled 
to hard economic facts. ° 


Possibilities of Commercial Forestry 


The remainder of the morning session was 
devoted to a consideration of “Possibilities of 
Commercial Forestry,” under the direction of 
E. L. Carpenter, of Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. During his address on 
“Perpetual Production of Timber Requirements 
and Stabilized Land Utilization,” Mr. Clarke 
declared that in the past, the truth about the 
forests and about the lumber business, has 
generally been stranger than the fictions which 


. distributing pine 


have at times circulated freely and easily 
gained credence. He said: 

We all recall the startling statement made 
to the country early in this century by Gifford 
Pinchot and President Roosevelt, which im- 
plied that about fifteen years would practically 
exhaust the timber supply of the United States. 
Today we know that the over-production stage 
of the lumber business was not reached until 
many more years than the fifteen had passed. 
We know, in fact, that this statement given 
out by those in high authority as truth was, 
in fact, pure fiction. As a result of the mis- 
conception arising from this statement and 
similar pronouncements made about this same 
time, the lumber business was for many years 
misunderstood by the Government and by the 
people generally throughout our country, and 
there were times indeed when a lumberman 
was looked upon as at least a despoiler, and 
possibly a malefactor. 

Another personal example: As a young man 
of twenty-five I talked to my father and to 
my father-in-law and to other old lumber 
friends in my home town, Clinton, Iowa, about 
the possibility of starting a lumber manu- 
facturing business at Minneapolis, whence I 
had recently moved, or somewhere in Minne- 
sota. These old friends, to a man, assured 
me that my ambition to engage in the lumber 
business was a worthy one, but that I was 
too late, the supply of pine timber being prac- 
tically exhausted. Since then, nearly forty 
years have passed. The companies I am 
identified with have been throughout the years, 
and still are, engaged in manufacturing and- 
lumber exclusively. The 
business is still growing. My sons and the 
sons of contemporaries are working it, and 
my grandson, now seven years old, if he de- 
sires to be a lumberman, can doubtless secure 
a job after he finishes prep school and college 
—another instance where intelligent and suc- 
cessful people supposed they were stating facts 
about the business in which they were en- 
gaged, but were, as a matter of fact, dealing 
in fiction. 

Mr. Carpenter urged selective logging as a 
means of perpetuating the forests and the in- 
dustries depending on them. This, he said, is 
equally important as fire protection and equit- 
able taxes. His company has for some time 
practised selective logging as a permanent 
policy, with really astounding results. 


The Most Important Forest Problem 


The country is depleting its softwood re- 
sources at the rate of 37,000,000,000 annually, 
according to David T. Mason, forest engineer 
of Portland, Ore., in his address on “The Im- 
portance and Possibilities of Sustained Yield.” 
Mr. Mason declared the most important Ameri- 
can forest problem to be that of meeting con- 
tinuously the requirements of the American 
people for supplies of forest products, of keep- 
ing forest soils regularly engaged in the work 
of growing trees and of stabilizing timber 
ownership. “If we are to get anywhere near 
meeting our future softwood requirements, we 
must start production,” he said. “At present 
we are taking annually from our forests 
30,000,000,000 feet of softwood lumber and 
about 7,250,000,000 feet for other uses. Fire, 
insects and disease every year destroy 5,750,- 
000,000 feet. Compared with this depletion of 
43,000,000 feet is the annual growth of 
6,000,000,000 feet, leaving a deficiency of 37,000,- 
000,000 feet. At this rate, our 1,349,000,000,000 
feet of softwood timber would last but thirty- 
seven more years.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

The subject was continued after luncheon, 
with R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber 
Co., Marinette, Wis., speaking on the “Com- 
mercial Practicability of Sustained Yield.” 

Until recent years, Mr. Goodman said, the 
sawmill was the basis of a period operation, 
fifteen or twenty years’ supply of timber being 
considered sufficient to warrant its construc- 
tion. Originally also lumber operation was the 
commercial process of clearing the land for 
agriculture though it continued long after that 
ceased to be its object. Until recent years also 
the profit from the lumber enterprise accrued 
from the increase in the value of the timber 
rather than from the industrial profits in its 
conversion. Now, however, the increased price 
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of lumber has increased its sales resistance, and 
opened the way for substitutes, and increasing 
taxes and interest charges on standing timber 
have stimulated the production of lumber so 
that except in times of extraordinary demand 
the market is oversupplied. The industry as a 
whole is operating unprofitably while destroy- 
ing the Nation’s greatest natural resource. 
Partly through excessive taxation, careless set- 
ting of fires and clear cutting, great areas have 
been laid waste. In certain regions the loss of 
the forest entails not only the loss of industry, 
but economic loss through erosion, loss of water 
power, irregularity of stream flow and flood 
damage. As a result of an aroused public 
interest in the matter there has developed a na- 
tional forest policy which expressed itself in 
the theory that reforestation is a public func- 
tion. But though ownership of timber has 
proved to be commercially unprofitable it has 
also been realized that reforestation on an ade- 
quate scale is too great an enterprise for the 
Federal and State agencies to cope with. Al- 
most within the last five years, Mr. Goodman 
said, there has developed a new forest policy 
based upon the theory that, afforded a reason- 
able security from the danger of forest fires 
and a reasonable adjustment of tax 
burden, the individual timber owner 


into account for in the North and the South 
through both selective and clear cutting the 
fully matured hardwood trees will be gone and 
users of hardwood will find greater economy 
in using built-up dimension and the producer 
will be supplying railroad ties, hardwood 
squares, inch lumber, plywood and veneer stock. 
The merchantable product will come entirely 
from smaller trees whose value will more closely 
approximate the cubic contents than at present. 

Changes in the methods of operation also 
will come about with the elimination of the 
larger trees, logging and milling operations 
being confined to the uniform run of logs of 
smaller dimensions which will require a change 
in equipment. As a result the higher costs 
now determined for small logs by various in- 
vestigators will not apply. Calculations, he 
said, based on the present market value for the 
products of hardwood logs indicate an incre- 
ment in value due to the net growth of approxi- 
mately 4 percent per annum between 14 and 20 
inches diameter breast high. When market con- 
ditions cease to reflect advantage in value due 
to increased dimensions, the growth in value 
of the tree after it becomes merchantable will 
be approximately 3 percent per annum and this 





would find timber growing com- 
mercially attractive. This condi- 
tion now exists, he said, in a num- 
ber of States, the latest to qualify 
being Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Defining a sustained yield opera- 
tion as one in which through eco- 





This silhouette diagram shows how 
selective logging transforms vir- 
gin hardwood forest into a com- 
mercial sustained yield forest. The 
trees are drawn to a vertical scale 
which represents, not their actual 
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height, but their diameter breast 
high. The dots mark the trees to 
be cut. 





nomic use the forest is perpetuated, , 


he said that the practicability of 
any forest industry enterprise de- 
pends upon the balancing of many 
diverse factors, the problem chang- 
ing with the character of the tim- 
ber, its location and the nature of 
the individual block. Hardwood 
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lumber production in northern Wis- 

consin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
he said, will gradually decline for the next 
thirty years, when reforestation should have 
brought about an increase of available mer- 
chantable saw timber. The situation in respect 
to pulpwood to supply the local paper mills is 
somewhat similar, but fire protection measures 
and planting will bring about an increased sup- 
ply of pulpwood in a considerably shorter 
period. 

Mr. Goodman then said that he would out- 
line the conditions which will constitute for an 
operation in the northern hardwood forests a 
sustained yield basis. The mill, he said, can 
be operated economically on an annual cut 
ranging between 18 and 22 million feet log scale 
saw timber together with the byproducts con- 
sisting of hardwood cordwood used for chem- 
ical distillation, cedar products and pulpwood. 
Continuing, he said: 

The rate of growth per acre of highland 
timber will probably reach 300 feet per an- 
num. Basing my calculation on an average 
net growth of 250 feet per acre, 80,000 acres 
of timber will be required to support an an- 
nual cut of 20,000,000 feet. The economic op- 
eration of this timber block on a sustained 
yield basis may be forecasted definitely. Pro- 
jecting ourselves into the year 1960, successive 
cuttings on virgin timber and the reforesta- 
tion of destructively logged timber areas 
should produce a satisfactory sustained yield 
timber stand by that time. 

The speaker then said that changed condi- 
tions in the hardwood industry must be taken 


return will start to decline at a much smaller 
diameter limit. 

Explaining that the original virgin hardwood 
forest of all aged classes constituted a natural 
sustained yield, Nature selectively logging con- 
tinually with disease and storm instead of saw 
and ax, he said that this is to be changed to a 
commercial sustained yield forest by artificial 
removal of trees at intervals of from 16 to 20 
years. The forest’s natural reproduction is not 
destroyed, but, aided by the process and pro- 
tected from fire and insect damage, there will 
always be a stand of younger timber to grow 
to merchantable size for each cutting. The 
forest itself probably will be valued on a capital- 
ization of at least 6 percent annual income and, 
therefore, individual trees left standing after 
their increase in value is at the rate of 3 per- 
cent per annum are unprofitably occupying 
space. 

Merchantable Tree of Smaller Diameter 


The minimum merchantable tree is the small- 
est one that will ordinarily pay the cost of con- 
version. At present this is about 1334 inches 
in diameter breast high in northern hardwood. 
Changing conditions of conversion and market- 
ing under sustained yield indicate that by 1960 
the merchantable tree will be about 12 inches 
diameter breast high. 

The best basis for determining prospective 
realization, Mr. Goodman said, is the assump- 
tion that the arguments for advance in hard- 
wood product values are offset by arguments 


for a general decline in all wood products. 
Using the average realization per thousand 
feet of the operation for the last three years as 
a basis and adjusting it to sustained yield con- 
ditions, he found that the net income from 
20,000,000 annual cut, after Federal income 
taxes, would be $139,000. This capitalized at 
6 percent gives a value for the 80,000 acre block 
of $29 per acre. The practicability of the oper- 
ation on a sustained yield basis would depend, 
therefore, on acquiring a large part of the 80,- 
000 acres at a future cost of $29 per acre and 
the possibility of inducing other owners to 
adopt such forest management as will complete 
this aggregate. The sustained yield block for 
this operation, then, he said, may be recruited 
about as follows: 

Present stand to be selectively cut 
through successive cycles until 
finally developed to sustained yield 
condition 

Additional purchases of high land 
virgin timber to be cut as above... 
Cut-over land owned and acquired 
in varying degrees of forest cover 
requiring varying degrees of thin- 
ning and planting 

Forest woodlots held in forest 
growth by tributary timber owners.20,000 acres 


40,000 acres 


5,000 acres 
15,000 acres 


Total block for sustained yield... .80,000 acres 


The speaker made it plain that the operation 
is already on a selective logging basis, the 
operator having reached this decision after con- 
sidering reports presented by foresters. The 
figures based on this report indicate that from 
the standpoint of immediate return or on the 
basis of discounting realizations on as low a 
rate as 4 percent, the value of the 40,000 acres 
of virgin is at least 30 percent greater on the 
selective cutting program than on the clear cut- 
ting basis. Eventually all of the merchantable 
trees to the 12-inch diameter breast high limit 
will be removed and the tract will then be on a 
sustained yield basis and will have more than 
paid its way in the process. In his estimate, 
Mr. Goodman said, he had assumed an annual 
charge of 5 cents an acre for fire prevention 
to be used in codperation with State fire 
protective agencies. The disposal of slash ip- 
cludes removal of all the body wood and the 
production and marketing of cordwood will 
pay for itself. All wood is removed down fo 
4 inches in diameter and the choppers are re- 
quired to lop down ithe remaining small 
branches and brush so that in two or three 
years it is completely rotted. Experience has 
shown, he said, that the burning of slash in 
the northern hardwoods involved a greater fire 
hazard than it removed and also damaged the 
forest cover. 

Many Factors Involved in Tree Growing 

Reforestation, he said, involves a wide va- 
riety of problems. ,Natural reforestation takes 
place in old cuttings when protected from fire, 
and in some areas the young timber is over- 
crowded and pruning is necessary. In others 
drainage would be possible at slight expense 
and there is much available area that requires 
planting to produce commercial species. The 
problem is new, he said, and will require several 
years of experience to determine the extent to 
which reforestation can be carried on profitably. 
Continuing on this phase of the question, he 
said: 

For this particular operation reforestation 
is relied on eventually to supply 15,000 acres 
of additional sustained yield forest to which 
I have fixed a future value of $29 per acre. 
The rate of interest that should be accumu- 
lated against the reforestation investment is 
given the benefit of a high degree of security. 
Under the forest crop law the timber owner 
is assured by the State through a 50-year con- 
tract that there will be no increase in the rate 
of taxation. After the initial pruning or 
planting, provided fire prevention measures 
are adequate, the investment will develop of 
itself. It is continuously employed and carries 
with it the satisfaction of performing an in- 
cidental public service in the perpetuation of 
the forest. Therefore, while we endeavor to 
earn at least 6 percent on capital actively 
employed and subject to risk, I am satisfied 


(Continued on page 88) 
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New Wood Preservative Opens New Fields 


Meets Need of the Hour by Making Effectively Impregnated Building 
Materials Available Through Regular Retail Channels 














Section of Coney Island (N. Y.) board walk, laid with Wolmanized 2x4-inch edge grain Douglas fir. One million one hundred thousand 
feet of Wolmanized material is now being installed in the first unit of the Rockaway Beach (N. Y.) board walk, which when completed 
will be the longest in the world and will contain nearly 17,000,000 feet of lumber 


Timber conservation, extension of lumber markets 
and meeting competition constitute the most momentous 
present-day problems within the lumber industry. Inti- 
mately connected with them is the question of lumber 
preservation, with a view to prolonging the life and widen- 
ing the range of utility of the products of the forests. It 
has long been realized that the perfection of some method 
of timber preservation of universal application, making it 
adaptable to wood irrespective of its use, would go far 


By John G. Kreer* 
The American Lumber & Treating 
Corporation, 1138 Lake Shore Drive, 


ve -— the country. 
Chicago, has inaugurated a movement : 


toward solving some of the industry’s greatest problems. 
It is this phase, and a very promising development in that 
connection, that is dealt with in the following article, pub- 
lished in the conviction that it is vitally important for the 
lumber industry to keep thoroughly abreast with progress 
in the science of wood preservation.and that it is only 
through proper codrdination with such progress that the 


lumber industry may attain maximum achievement.— 
Editor. 


for the carrying of clean treated lumber from personal experience, and I know 
in stock, which is of the very greatest its troubles and the threatening aspect of 
importance to the retail lumber yards of some phases of the industry. There is 


no one thing that needs immediate atten- 


Bi i Julius Seidel, president of the Julius tion any more than the necessity of find- 


*John G. Kreer is a widely known technolo- 
gist with extensive engineering experience in 
the United States and: abroad. After taking 


Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., a 


ing some way to overcome the wide- 


nationally known lumber retailer, says: spread dissatisfaction with the results of 


law and a degree of M. A. at Northwestern “I have been in the lumber business all the use of the second growth sap lumber 


University, Evanston, Ill., followed by a 4-year 
course in engineering, he graduated in Ger- 
many as naval architect. He became assist- 
ant to the chief engineer of the North German — 
Lloyd Steamship Co., Bremerhaven, and 
thereafter hull designer for Stulcken Sons, 
Hamburg. Returning to America, and to 
Chicago, he became successively master me- 


president, General 


neer of the Marine Iron Works; in charge, 
construction department, Jos. T. Ryerson & 


vice president of the 
American Wood Impregnation Corporation, of 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


my life. I know it all the way through, of which increasing quantities have to be 
from the forest to the delivery truck, used for purposes to which it is quite 


Son; vice president, Vierling Steel Works, and unsuited, without some means of pro- 
Steel Co. Later he was 
European representative 
Holding Co., of Berlin, 
chanic for the Illinois Steel Co.; chief engi- York, and is now 


tecting it against early decay.” 
of the Interocean 


Chicago and New Mr. Seidel spent several years in in- 
vestigating the status of the wood pre- 


serving industry, seeking a preservative 
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which would meet 
all the requirements 
that 
stipulated as essen- 
tial to the 


his experience 


success- 


DR. K. WOLMAN, 


3erlin, Germany 





Inventor of Process 
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ful introduction of 


treated wood into 
general use. Only 


after every angle 
had been considered, 
and every question 


already occupied or as to those that can 
be had by extending into fields heretofore 
neglected. It has been estimated that less 
than 10 percent of the total amount of 
timber that could profitably be given a 
preservative treatment against decay is 


that 


said to 
more 
thirds of the timber 


chemically 


consume 
than two- 
is now being 


treated. 





With so 
foundation available as has already. been 


actually so handled. firm a 


established for wood preservation, it is 


JOHN G. KREER, 
New York City 


American Introducer 





now appropriate to carefully consider 


what additions should be made to the 
structure to reach that large volume of 
business which ought to be provided 59 
with preservative treated material. 


The railroads of the United States are 


Yet, even in the case 
of the railroads, this 
does not amount to 
percent of the 
wood consumed by 
them 


raised and convincingly answered, 
were his ideas definitely formed 
and Mr. Seidel’s 


first to offer a 


yards are the 


clean, odorless 
treated lumber through retail 
yards to the consumer. Aside from 
the conservation phases of this 
Mr. Seidel 


that no more important and valu- 


movement, believes 


able opportunity has been pre- 
sented to the lumber yards for a 
generation. 

The practice of chemical treat- 
ment of wood evolved during the 
last forty years in this country has 
achieved tremendous results with- 
in the limited field in which it has 
been applied, and furnishes a 
convincing argument for the ex- 
It has 


saved millions of dollars for those 


tension of such practice. 


who have had the discernment to 
apply this economic measure to 
the limit of its suitability. The re- 


sulting reduction of waste has 
material benefit to all 
other users of timber as well. 
The which the 
wood preserving industry of the 
United States was built is sound, 
and no question can any longer be 
raised either as to the great econo- 


secured by it in the field 


been of 


foundation on 


mies 
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American home of Wolman Salts and Wolmanized lumber, 

1138 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Here are located head 

offices of American Lumber & Treating Corp.. handling sale 

of Wolmanized lumber; American Wood Impregnation Corp., 

manufacturer and distributer of Wolman Salts, and United 

Wood Treating Corp., specializing in installation of non-com- 
mercial Wolmanizing plants 


and which it 
would be highly profitable for 
them to treat with preservatives ; 
that is to say, for which the serv- 
ice life determined by prevention 
of decay will very greatly exceed 
the amortised cost of the treat- 
ment. 

Consideration of the sales re- 
that hindered a 
greater extension of treatment by 


the railroads and has proved an 


sistance has 


insurmountable barrier among 
other timber users, forces one to 
the conclusion that there is a large 
field for a highly toxic, clean and 
practically colorless preservative 
which will allow the use of any 
kind of paint. Many of the ob- 
jections to the use of the gener- 
ally used preservatives are more 
fanciful but have been 
effective in preventing the expan- 
sion of the treating field to the 
proportions to which it is entitled. 
While conclusive data has been 
collected showing that the pre- 
servative treatment of car lumber 
is necessary as a matter of straight 
economy for the railroads, little 
attention has been given to the in- 
fluence on car maintenance of de- 
cay in the wood members. Signal 


or less 


trunking and capping, warehouse 











Left—Typical 2-cylinder Wolmanizing plant, located at Cologne, Germany. 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Right—Wolmanized timber in yard of German mine. 
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Middle—Interior view, 


plant of the American Wolmanized 


Note employee dressed in white 
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Car shops and Wolmanizing plant at Ceiba, Honduras. 


Every piece of lumber seen in this 


picture has been subjected to treatment with Wolman salts 


and platform lumber, the decking and 
superstructure of docks, snow sheds and 
many other applications of lumber in 
railroad use have gone almost entirely 
without preservative treatment as yet. 


Preservation Important to 
Industry's Future 


In building construction there have 
been only a few localized applications, 
generally by some sort of open tank soak- 


In this field 


there is an additional element of sales re- 


ing or immersion treatment. 


sistance to treated lumber in that immedi- 
ate delivery of at least part of the mate- 
rial is so often required, and the estab- 
lished methods of contracting for build- 
ing operations do not allow time between 
the closing of contracts and the deliver- 
ies demanded for the execution of the 
operations of a treating plant. To suc- 
cessfully meet the needs of the building 
industry, lumber yards will have to carry 
treated lumber in stock, and the codpera- 
tion of architects and engineers must be 
directed to work out a range of sizes 
and dimensions that are to be carried in 
order that immediate delivery may be 
made, especially to the small user. 

It is undoubtedly of the greatest inter- 


_ est and ultimate value to the user of wood 


to have the application of preservative 
treatment introduced. 


But it must not be overlooked that it is 


more generally 
equally important to the future of the 
lumber industry to see to it that the ma- 
terials it furnishes measure up to the 
necessities of the industries they serve. 
Heart timber, which would stand up well 
against decay, is becoming more and 
more scarce. The sapwood and second 
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SCOTT CALHOUN, 


R. M. MORRISS, 


President, Vice President- 
American Lumber Counsel American 
& Treating Wood Impregnation 
Corp. Corp. 


growth does not stand up well under cer- 


tain circumstances, and is not a suitable 


material for permanent construction un- 
less it has been given preservative treat- 
ment. The marketing of such untreated 
products invites the development of sub- 
stitutes, and the whole lumber industry 
inevitably suffers from the dissatisfaction 
of its customers with the unsuitable 
product furnished them. 

Just how limited the application of 
treatment has been until recently is 
shown by a tabulation taken from the 
official reports prepared by R. K. Hel- 
phenstein, of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, and published in 
the 1926-1927 annual proceedings of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
What a limited field of application, and 
how narrow a clientele has been reached 
by the wood preserving industry during 
forty years of activity is seen from a con- 
sideration of these statistics. The rail- 
roads and large public utility corpora- 
tions use 270,000,000 cubic feet of 
treated material, 98 percent of all that is 
treated; while for other purposes, more 
than half of which is paving blocks, the 
amount is found to be only 2 percent of 
the total production. 


Vast Potential Markets 
Remain Undeveloped 

There are of course no statistics avail- 
able as to the potential market in fields 
outside of those that have adopted the 
use of treated wood, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the economic features as 
to the loss caused by decay, and the pos- 
sible savings to be attained by preven- 
tion, are at least similar to those that gov- 
ern in connection with the railroads. In 
fact, a railroad tie has a relatively small 
amount of manufacturing cost per unit 











Commissary at San Blas, Panama, constructed entirely of Wolmanized lumber. Unlike other 
Central American buildings, it is free from insects and vermin 
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Building in Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, protected against decay 
and ant attack by the application of Wolman Salts 


of lumber content, and not very much 
installation Since the economic 
value of decay prevention is measured 
not merely by the replacement value of 
the lumber but by all the manufacturing 
and installation charges as well, the re- 
sults will be the more important the 
higher the grade of lumber used and the 
greater the burden of replacement in 
direct and indirect costs. 


cost. 


Economy of Treated Lumber 
in Building Construction 


For building construction work 62.8 
percent, or some 2,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, were employed, practically all of it 
without any sort of protection against the 
ravages of decay excepting the minor 
effect that can be secured from surface 
protection, such as painting. 

It is not possible to present accurate 
detailed figures on the economic value of 
the preservation treatment in the types 
and locality of structures and the condi- 
tions under which they are erected. A 
common enough but obviously incorrect 
and misleading form of consideration is 
to compare the cost of the treatment with 
the purchase price of the lumber. Even 
on this basis the amortised cost of treat- 
ment will be found to be a profitable in- 
vestment in a very large number of cases, 
more strikingly so the more severe the 
conditions for which the treated material 
is employed. 





Central American fences suffer greatly from attacks of rot and 
This fence has been adequately protected by Wolmaniz- 


termites. 
ing to last indefinitely 


Advertisement 








But the proper basis for consideration 
of this problem is to set up the replace- 
ment value of the wood in place, with 


Runway of the “comjejan” or white ant, 

climbing a telegraph pole to find access to 

the interior through a weather check. This 

shows the necessity for deep penetration of 
the preservative 


America. 





Administration building of an American fruit company in San Blas, 
Panama, in which Wolmanized lumber is used exclusively 


due allowance for any specific disturb- 
ance of the service that it is to render. 
There are sometimes incidental losses of 
the latter character that amount to far 
more than the cost of the lumber and the 
installation charges. 


Industrial Plant Furnishes 
Typical Example of Cost 


A typical instance of such a calculation 
may be cited. The roof of a textile mill 
such as the Viscose Co.’s new plant at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., requires about 
2,300,000 board feet of lumber dressed 
to 2%x3'% inches, laid on steel trusses 
or concrete. The drip from metal or 
slate make decisive objections to these 
materials, apart from their greater cost. 
But with the conditions of high tempera- 
ture and continuous moisture saturation 
that obtain in such mills, the life of un- 
treated wood members is brief, decay 
setting in quickly and proceeding so rap- 
idly that often there are extensive repairs 
necessary by the end of the second year 
of service, and entire replacement may be 
called for in six to eight years. For the 
purpose of securing even this much serv- 
ice from untreated roofing, experience 
has shown that dense longleaf southern 
pine with rigid heart restrictions must be 
specified. 

Heart longleaf of this dimension brings 
in the Chicago district $53 per 1,000 feet. 
Treated dense yellow pine roofers can be 
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Banana cars built of untreated lumber have short life in Central 
Those of Wolmanized material, like the above, will give 


long service 
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Left—Jilamo Junction, Honduras, crossing of Standard and United fruit companies’ railroads. 





Station, platform, cars and ties are all 


Wolmanized as protection against fungi, ant and insect attack. Middle—George M. Hunt, in charge, section of wood preservation, Forest 


Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 


inspecting Wolmanized telegraph poles after twelve years of service in Germany. Right—Central 


American farm building and feeding shed, built entirely of Wolmanized lumber 


had for $61 per 1,000 feet. The cost of 
handling and installation of the bare 
wood roof may be taken at $15 per 1,000 
feet board measure. 

The repairs to a roof, however, do not 
stop at the mere cost of the lumber and 
the installation of same, but of necessity 
involve removal and replacement of the 
roof covering as well. An _ acceptable 
composition roof covering in place, for 
factory construction of this 
type, is figured at $12 per square, or, 
with 31/3 squares to the 1,000 board 
feet of 3-inch thick lumber used, we 
have the equivalent of $40 a thousand. 
Generally the flashing strips have to be 
renewed, which for galvanized iron set 
in place cost about 50 cents a lineal foot, 
and this item reduced to the correspond- 
ing number of lumber units adds $7 per 
1,000 feet. If the repair work is not ex- 
tensive the cost of the labor will be some- 
what greater than cited, and in any case 
allowance must be made for the removal 
and disposal of the old roof covering and 
Quotations made for tak- 
ing off roofing have been noted at $3 per 
square, and for the boards at $10 per 
thousand, making a combined charge for 
the removal of $20 per thousand of the 
corresponding quantity of lumber. 

At the end of twenty years the roof 
of untreated material will have under- 
gone its third replacement; the treated 


first class 


roof boards. 


lumber originally installed would still be 
intact and sound. The comparative econ- 

















Timber in Honduras, 
stroyed by white ants. 


the wood, they make a quick end of it 








attacked and de- 
If these pests once 
get access to the unimpregnated interior of 


omy is indicated for such conditions by 
the following tabulation: 


Roof of Untreated Lumber 
First period— 


NNN <6 4°di6. 0nd bes ole d Renae eed kere $53 

IN ine a: a'n' ie wr of euk’ soe we ean ae Be 15 $ 68 
Second period— r 

Removal after decay............. $20 

Sa hcg. Seta ca Wo kcal ie ao 5Sg-ar-ag ae 

ha asks 2d Glin sna wide Meee le ba ae 15 

Se NE ds co cig wesc vusesd eer 40 

PT Enc ov are ws Wide be ein Brae es 7 $135 
Third period— 

IE Soi cia la rah cate we ete $135 





Total expenditure during 20 years. $338 


Roof of Treated Lumber 
Lumber 


ei erat ak.p gigaialasece mates ebiGeie 15 $ 76 


$ 76 

The annual charge to cover amortiza- 
tion and interest at 6 percent on the 
above expenditures, using the factors of 
the A. R. E. A. tables for annual charge, 





figures : 
Untreated lumber— 
Years Annual 
Cost in Use Factor Charge 
$ 68 7 0.1791 $12.18 
135 7 0.1791 24.18 
135 6 0.2034 27.46 
Treated lumber— 
76 20 0.872 $ 6.63 
Saving from the use of treated lumber— 
Annual Cost of 
Pe- Annual Charge Treated Total for 
riod Yrs. Saving Untreated Lumber’ Period 
Ist 7 $ 5.55 ($12.18 — $6.63) $ 38.85 
2nd 7 17.55 ( 24.18 — 6.63) 122.85 
3rd 6 20.83 ( 27.46 — 6.63) 124.98 
I SE. ico eww se sealed Saw en $286.68 


These are all figures reduced to the 
equivalent of 1,000 board feet of lum- 











3,200-foot railroad bridge spanning Jutiapa River, in Honduras. 
Every member has been protected from the influence of existing 





virulent conditions by Wolmanizing 


Car barns at Baranquilla, Republic of Colombia. The timber shown 
is part of 4,500,000 feet threatened with destruction by white ants, 
but saved by Wolmanizing 
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Wolmanized timber for jetty work at Baranquilla, Republic of Colombia 


ber used in the roof. For a plant where 
some 2,000,000 board feet are so installed 
they are to be multiplied by 2,000. An 
economy of more than $10,000 a year in 
maintenance charges against manufactur- 
ing operations for the first seven years 
alone, is ample inducement for the initial 
expenditure of $18,000. Not the first 
cost, but the ultimate cost is the true 
measure to be applied to all wood in- 
stallations as well as to those of other 
materials. Officials and salesmen at re- 
tail yards will be instructed in the method 
of reducing treated lumber economy to 
dollars and cents. 


“Mechanical Breakdown’ Is 


Often a Misnomer 


There is a good deal of misconception 
as to the part that is played by decay in 
the deterioration of wood. Failure is 
often attributed to mechanical causes, but 
an actual investigation reveals that it is 
directly due to the weakening effects of 
rot. Long before the appearance of the 
manifestations that laymen ordinarily 
consider evidence of decay, there is a 
serious breakdown of strength, and par- 
ticularly of elasticity, resilience and cush- 
ioning property, in timber attacked by 
fungi. This is true of all wood, but par- 
ticularly of certain species of pine whose 
physical properties would otherwise 
make them most valuable, and which 
make up the largest available supply of 
close-by timber in many districts. The 
actual tensile strength of wood may for 
some uses really be of secondary impor- 
tance to other properties, even though 
not always distinctly so recognized in 
design. 

For cushioning shock, absorbing im- 
pact and resisting abrasion, a wood of 
lesser tensile strength but of higher elas- 
tic value will often serve better and out- 
last one stronger but less elastic, whose 
brittle fibres break under blows to which 
those of the former class of wood would 
yield. With the hazard of early decay 
which has featured these softer woods 
removed by preservative treatment, they 
should come into extensive use, being 


lighter, easier to work, cheaper, more ac- 
Advertisement 








A telephone line in Honduras, all poles and 
members protected by thorough impregna- 
tion with Tanalith (Wolman Salts) 


— 





Trestle under construction on the Standard Fruit Co. Railroad, Honduras. 
uses Wolmanized material, as an effective means of preventing deterioration under the 
acute conditions prevailing in Central America 


cessible, and with the greater elasticity to 
offset the somewhat lesser tensile 
strength. 

There are three elements that enter 
into the situation which must be aligned 
together in order to promote the wide- 
spread use of preservative treated lum- 
ber. There must be a preservative mate- 
rial of such character as to accomplish 
its purpose satisfactorily and without ob- 
jectionable features that create “sales re- 
sistance.“ There must be adequate and 
well located treating facilities, operated 
by a capable and responsible organization 
of such reliability that buyers are assured 
of honest and proper application of the 
process. And there must be a distribut- 
ing organization able and progressive 
and amply financed to supply the mate- 
rials promptly in large or small quanti- 
ties. 


Authenticated Record Supports 
Laboratory Results 


The first of these elements is ideally 
provided by the Wolman Salts, the facts 
about these preservatives being convinc- 
ing as to their merit. 

It is an important consideration that 
besides the conclusive laboratory experi- 
ments from which the values for preven- 
tion of decay have been derived, there is 
a large and thoroughly authenticated rec- 
ord of practical application of Wolman 
Salts in service, extending over a long 
period of time—twelve to fifteen years— 
which fully supports the laboratory re- 
sults. 

Most prominent of these records re- 
sulted from the installation in the spring 
of 1915 by the German Government rail- 
ways of more than a million standard 
railway ties, treated with a 1.1 percent 
of the Wolman Salts (Triolith) solution 
which placed in these ties a net retention 
of from 0.16 to 0.22 pounds of the salt 
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mixture per cubic foot of wood. Creo- 
soted ties had shown the same economies 
in Germany as in this country but war 
conditions were responsible for this great 
opportunity to make a thorough test of 
Wolmanized ties. These ties were in- 
stalled under a formal guaranty, and the 
records have in consequence of this spe- 
cial condition been more than usually de- 
pendable. The latest report of Feb. 19, 
1927, recorded the ties as still in good 
condition and that no replacements could 


be called for under the guaranty. A 
supplementary statement by the Govern- 
ment inspectors was 


that from their present 
condition it is evident 
that many years more 
service can be expected. 
These ties were distrib- 
uted over many differ- 
ent lines of track in all =~ 
parts of Germany, some | 
of them in_ locations 
where past records have 
shown conditions to be 
exceedingly favorable to 
decay. Even in_ the 
worst locations there has 
been no breakdown call- 
ing for replacement. 

Close inspection shows 
no more checking in 
these ties than in other 
treated or untreated ties 
immediately adjacent to 
them. 

In mining operations, 
where timber is sub- 
jected to the severest 
test of any service to 
which wood is put, it is 
noteworthy that steadily 
from 1908 to 1927 there 


have been successively 
installed by all the prin- 
cipal German mining 


concerns, private Wol- 
manizing plants for the 
treatment of the timber 
that they use, after they 
had been convinced of 
its efficacy by experience 
with Wolmanized timber 
purchased from commer- 
cial plants for a number 
of years. 

There is thus indicated 
a steady and consistent 
growth in the 
Wolman Salts and not 
a sudden “mushroom ex- 
pansion” such as might be due to influ- 
ences other than the real merit of the 
product. 

Though this preservative has been in- 
troduced into the United States only dur- 
ing recent years, it does not follow that 
it is something newly discovered or un- 
tried. It has been in wide use in Euro- 
pean mines for over twenty years, and 
because of its unparalleled performance 
has practically supplanted all other wood 
preservatives in the mining fields of Cen- 


View in European mine. 


tral Europe, where it has become stand- 
ard practice. 

An exceptionally interesting record, al- 
though of a shorter time period, has been 
made by Tanalith, the Wolman Salt com- 
bination suited to tropic conditions, 
wherein the preservative action of Trio- 
lith against decay is supplemented by the 
addition of certain specially prepared 
arsenic salts to guard against the ravages 
of termites. In Central America great 
quantities of telegraph and _ telephone 


poles, bridge timbers, car material, and of 
lumber for dock superstructures, loading 


of the Wolman Salt ingredients, both 
against the vegetable forms that produce 
decay and against the animal destroyers, 
explains the universal success that has 
resulted from the general use of Wol- 
manized materials in tropical countries. 
Wolmanized timbers have been in- 
stalled in a large number of industrial 
plants. In most cases the underside of 
the roof has been finished with mill white 
paint, and no difficulty was encountered. 
In fact the only trouble that has ever 
arisen was when timber was erected and 
painted without first allowing the timber 
to dry, or when the treat- 











platforms, fences, structures of all sorts, 
including both dwellings and farm build- 
ings, have been Wolmanized. Conditions 
there are so severe that these installations 
can already be pointed to as an outstand- 
ing demonstration of the value of the 
Wolman Salts treatment. 

The deep penetration possible in the 
Wolmanizing process, and the fact that 
a heavy full cell impregnation to refusal 
can be secured without excessive cost of 
preservative, together with the toxicity 


Untreated timbers in foreground, notably a, b, c, 
use of show advanced fungi attack after two years of service. Those in background, 
treated with Wolman Salts, show no infection after seven years 


ing was undertaken in 
an impregnating plant 
where the timber was 
allowed to become soiled 
from unclean retorts or 
yards. Tests extending 
over several years have 
been- carried out by the 
maker of Barreled Sun- 
light and Rice’s Mill 
White paints who re- 
ports absolutely no dif- 
ficulty in painting Wol- 
manized lumber. 

Both new and old in- 
stallations of Wolman- 
ized lumber and timbers 
have been carefully in- 
spected without ever 
finding any trace of ex- 
udation under any cir- 
cumstances, which nat- 
urally may be expected 
from the character of the 
ingredients of the Trio- 
lith mixture. 





Undue checking of 
timber treated with 
chemical solutions may 


result from the use of 
compounds which, while 
they would prevent fun- 
gus attack, are by rea- 
son of their natural char- 
acter or because of im- 
purities introduced by 
careless manufacture 
either strongly acid or 
strongly alkaline. The 
Wolman Salt mixtures 
were evolved by men 
who had spent all their 
lives in handling the 
treatment of timber, who 
fully realized the impor- 
tance of not weakening 
the structural strength. 
The complete neutralization of the Trio- 
lith solution, and the great chemical sta- 
bility of the salts used insure against any 
increase of checking, or any brooming 
such as is found when unstable chemicals 
are employed. 

Everyone is familiar with the idea of 
selling coal on the basis of its heat unit 
content. All mines dispose of their ore 
on the basis of the content of useful in- 
gredient. It would seem a most logical 
procedure to purchase a wood preserva- 
Advertisement 
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Panorama of modernly equipped treating plant operated by the American Wolmanized 
Lumber Co. at Elizabeth, N. J. 


tive on the basis of its toxicity. So con- 
sidered, Triolith may justly claim to be 
the least expensive preservative on the 
market, as may be readily confirmed by 
reference to the toxicity values given by 
the most reliable textbooks on wood 
preservation. 

The stable chemical character of Trio- 
lith and the fact that it can be and is pro- 
duced with a high degree of uniformity 
and great purity; the readiness with 
which correct solutions can be prepared 
and controlled ; the general experience in 
a large number of treating plants that 
when properly applied with the pre- 
scribed vacuum and pressure, a com- 
plete and uniform diffusion throughout 
all the treatable sections of the wood is 
secured, warrant the claim of genuine 
dependability. Manufacture is under the 
closest control, insuring absolute uni- 
formity. 

The list of satisfied users of Wolman 
Salts is a long one, and the record of 
successful installations of Wolmanized 
materials should be a sufficient guaranty 
of their efficiency and lasting qualities. 


Fire Retarding Qualities 
of Minolith Mixture 


Incidental to the use of any metallic 
salt with thorough impregnation of the 
wood, and yet an important sales factor, 
a marked degree of fire retardation is 
secured by the use of the Wolman Salts, 
Minolith mixture. The amount of this 
retardation of the inflammability and 
combustibility of wood depends upon the 
character of the salts used. 

The chemical stability of Triolith per- 
mits, without any difficulty whatever, the 
addition to the Triolith solutions of those 
salts which furnish a high degree of fire 
retardation, but without any attempt or 
claim of fireproofing. Fire retardants 
are added to the Triolith to meet the re- 
quirements of each user. 

When to the normal 2 percent Triolith 
solution 4 percent of fire retardant mix- 
ture is added—this latter being a care- 


fully worked out combination of such low 
Advertisement 


priced salts as experiment has shown to 
be best suited to check inflammation and 
combustion—the wood is very well pro- 
tected against ignition from incipient 
fires, although it is far better than any 
known fireproofed wood in that the valu- 
able characteristics of wood—elasticity, 
resilience, strength, which are lost or 
greatly lessened in the process of chem- 
ically changing the cellulose to make it 
fireproof—are left unaltered and _pre- 
served in full value by the Wolman Salts 
Minolith treatment, 

Thus in the Wolman Salts we have 
wood preservatives that meet all require- 
ments, providing us with wood securely 
guarded against decay by the use of 
Triolith, against insect attack where it 
threatens, by the use of Tanalith, and 
against fire hazard to the extent desired, 
by the use of Minolith. This is accom- 
plished without there being any objec- 





r — — 


tionable features whatever imparted to 
the treated material. 


The second element necessary to the 
widespread use of treated material is ade- 
quate treating plant facilities. The 
proper impregnation of the timber is 
quite as important as the use of a good 
preservative. We have now learned 
enough about decay of wood to know that 
it is the result of interior growth of 
fungi, a plant life of the same general 
order as the grasses or vines, and subject 
to the same general sort of conditions for 
life and growth. These plants develop 
from spores, exceedingly minute seeds, 
which to grow must be planted in the 
wood and must find suitable food supply 
and moisture, and some air. Entirely 
submerged in water they are drowned, 
none of the wood-destroying fungi being 
able to survive without air. They are ex- 
tremely sensitive to moisture conditions, 
and in lesser degree to temperature, 
flourishing rankly in saturated air and 
most actively at about 85 to 90 degrees. 
Their activity ceases abruptly when the 
air becomes dry enough to be markedly 
absorbent, or below a 60 percent satura- 
tion, excepting for a few varieties such 
as the merulius, commonly called dry-rot 
They continue to grow, but more and 
more slowly, as the temperature goes 
down, almost to freezing, but all of them 
cease growing when it is raised above 
about 95 degrees. 


Sapwood Is Vulnerable 
Part of the Tree 


In the early stages, during the develop- 
ment of the primary myzelia or strands, 
they must have sapwood to feed upon 
and will not as a rule find it possible to 
grow upon the true heartwood of timber. 





| 











Unloading docks of the Heidritter Lumber Co., Elizabeth, N. J., distributer of Wolman- 
ized lumber in the New York metropolitan area 
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Later on, it is true, as the plant develops, 
the heartwood may be attacked and de- 
stroyed as well. 


Surface Treatments Do Not 
Prove Effective 


Now all of this goes on in the interior 
of the timber, and is not materially 
affected by anything we can do to the 
surface. If we could be certain that 
there were no infecting spores already in- 
side, or that we could thoroughly dry out 
the interior and then actually seal it off 
by surface treatment so that there would 
be no later possibility of moisture being 
absorbed, that would, it is true, be effec- 
tive. But the tests at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory with every sort of sur- 
face treatment that has been suggested, 
show that there is not one of them that 
very materially retards moisture absorp- 
tion. And of course none of them have 
any effect upon the infecting spore al- 
ready inside, or one that enters through 
seasoning checks after the treatment. 
The wood destroying fungi differ from 
the molds and stains which feed upon 
the starches and sugars of the sap of the 
tree, in that they consume the cellulose 
and lignin that constitute the body of the 
wood. Long before there is any external 
sign whatever by which to recognize 
them, the whole interior may be reduced 
to a useless punky condition. And even 
before the interior is so badly reduced as 
to be recognized readily as rot, it may be 
overrun by the myzelia and most of the 
strength of the piece destroyed. That is 
why a breakdown is so often reported 
as mechanical failure, without any recog- 
nition of the fact that decay was respon- 
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Typical small Wolmanizing plant used in connection with German industrial units for the 
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Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, New York. 
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Plant of the American Bemberg Corp., Bemberg, Tenn., typical of textile mills in the con- 
struction of which Wolmanized lumber is preferred in inaccessible places on account of its 
great resistance to decay under unfavorable conditions 


sible for the mechanical effect, as the 
result of having sapped all the strength 
of the wood upon which dependence was 
placed. 

At any rate, all of this takes place well 
down in the interior and is today suff- 
ciently well understood so that well in- 
formed technicians everywhere recognize 
that the key to successful wood preserva- 
tion is in penetration — deep, thorough 
penetration of all treatable areas of the 
wood. The true heart of a piece of 
timber can not be impregnated, the tree 
having provided in its life processes an 
impregnation of its own that is quite 
effective against the primary stages of 
fungus growth. 

To accomplish the penetration that will 
be really effective, it is necessary that we 
have treating plants in which an exhaus- 
tive vacuum can be established to remove 
the air and vapors from the interior cavi- 

ee 
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preservation of private timber requirements 


ties of the wood, and then after submerg- 
ing it with the preservative solution, 
apply pressure of such intensity and such 
duration, varying for the different kinds 
of wood and for different conditions of 
the wood, until the amount of solution 
forced into it is enough to insure that all 
treatable areas have been reached by the 
preservative. 

It is necessary to have plants of this 
sort located at advantageous points to 
which the lumber coming from the vari- 
ous producing centers of the United 
States can be brought and after impreg- 
nation be moved on to the ultimate deliv- 
ery points without excessive freight 
charges. 


Wolmanizing Process Rests 
in Strong Hands 


The management of the plant must be 
absolutely sincere in its purpose to give 
proper and thorough treatment, and of 
such business integrity that the public 
has implicit confidence in the product. 

Just such facilities are now engaged 
in the Wolmanizing of lumber by the 
National Lumber & Creosoting. Co., 
operating a country-wide string of treat- 
ing plants, of which John T. Logan is 
the president and George E. Rex the vice 
president and chief engineer. The char- 
acter of this great organization is indi- 
cated by the fact that it has four large 
treating cylinders located at Houston, 
Tex., and two each at Finney, Ohio; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Salida, Colo.; Alex- 
andria, La., and Texarkana, Tex. This 
concern ranks among the unquestioned 
leaders of the wood preserving industry 
of the United States, and a generation 
of square dealing has created for the 
product that comes from its plants a rep- 
utation for having been treated absolutely 
up to the limit of the letter and the spirit 
of the specifications laid down for them 
to work to. 

With the proper sort of a preservative 
and with the assurance of proper treat- 
ment such as is warranted by the Na- 
tional plants, the two principal features 
needed to inspire confidence in preserva- 
tive treated lumber are cared for. 


The third and final requirement is the 
Advertisement 
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The National Lumber & Creosoting Co.’s plant at Salida, Colo. 


machinery of distribution, Here all sorts 
of new problems enter for solution. The 
necessarily national scope of the under- 
taking, the pioneering courage called for 
to undertake the introduction of a new 
idea to the American people, the endless 
difficulties to be ironed out and changes 
of method and procedure needed to en- 
able the construction industry to make 
use of the new building material now 
available, the extensive advertising cam- 
paign that must be carried out to bring 
it to their attention, and the heavy finan- 
cial burden imposed by these activities, 
call for administrative and organizing 
talent of a high order. 


Retail Yards Important 
Part of New Movement 


The task of meeting this situation has 
been undertaken by the American Lum- 
ber & Treating Corporation, which has 
its principal offices and display rooms, 
providing every facility to demonstrate 
the important features of the subject, at 
1138 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

From its headquarters is being de- 
veloped the codrdination of the various 
branch offices that will handle special 
lines of business such as the mines, rail- 
roads and car manufacturing plants, as 








well as coordination with the large num- 
ber of retail lumber yards that will act 
as distributers of Wolmanized lumber. 
Arrangements already have been made 
in some of the largest cities as well as 
in smaller ones, the greatest care being 





H. EDW. WOLFF, 
President, Heidritter 
Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Eastern Retail 
Distributer 


JULIUS SEIDEL, 
President, Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Prominent Retail 
Distributer 








Wolmanized car decking and bridge timbers at Wolmanizing plant 


of the National Lumber & Creosoting Co., Texarkana, Tex. 
Advertisement 


exercised in every case to insure that the 
distribution is placed in the hands of re- 
sponsible yards with the resources, facili- 
ties and experience that are essential to 
meet the problem of caring for this class 
of merchandising. 

Not only lumber manufacturers and 
dealers have been slow to recognize the 
need for preservative treatment; the con- 
sumer himself has been heedless of the 
great waste resulting from the use of un- 
treated second-growth or sapwood, and 
it is only recently that a widespread de- 
mand for relief has arisen. Even after 
the demand appeared, there was the diffi- 
culty that no really clean, odorless pre- 
servative suitable to the construction field 
had been in use in this country. Methods 
of treatment had not been established and 
standardized to take care of this kind of 
business, and there had been no means 
of distribution organized. 


Distribution of Wolmanized 


Lumber Ably Directed 


This task has been undertaken by 
R. M. Morriss, president of the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Treating Corporation, 
with an intimate knowledge of lumber 
gained from twenty-seven years of activ- 
ities in the manufacture and merchandis- 
ing of forest products; and at the same 
time with the foresight to clearly recog- 
nize the threatening future, the discern- 
ment to properly analyze the cause, the 
vision to picture a remedy, and the cour- 
age and energy to seek and find the 
means of applying the corrective. 

The survey made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in 1923 definitely 
pointed out the limitations of the possible 
future supply of timber and proved that 
the hope of relief from any outside 
source such as the Siberian forests was 
a fallacy. The continued and increasing 
use of second-growth and sapwood ap- 
peared inevitable, and for many purposes 
for which it would have to be used, such 
lumber would prove quite unsatisfactory 
for exterior use on account of its liability 











One of the cylinders operated by the National Lumber & Creosot- 
ing Co. at Texarkana, Tex., giving an idea of their size 
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Untreated timbers entering Wolmanizing cylinder at the Texar- 
kana (Ark.). plant of the National Lumber & Creosoting Co. 


to quick decay. The only possible remedy 
lay in the chemical treatment of the 
wood, for which it was necessary to find 
a preservative and a method more ad- 
vanced and suitable than those that had 
been adopted and applied to the treatment 
of railroad ties. It was to this task that 
Rube Morriss turned with characteristic 
vigor and perseverance. 


Plan Has Been Comprehen- 
sively Co-ordinated 


Beginning in the lumber business with 
the Spencer & Floyd Lumber Co. in 
1900, his experience for many years was 
in the big mills in the vicinity of Texar- 
kana, Alexandria and Shreveport. Dur- 
ing this time he learned every detail in 
the mills, in the offices and in the woods. 
His service with the Van Cleave Lumber 
Co., one of the largest companies oper- 
ating in southern pine, as manager of 


. sales, brought him a wide acquaintance 


and a host of friends all over the United 
States. There followed three years as 
vice president of that company with 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., and later 
with the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
marketing the product of the mills owned 
and controlled by the Ferguson and 
Buchanan interests, with sales running 
up to 300,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

On April 1, 1922, Mr. Morriss was 
made vice president of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Chicago, with responsibilities 
that brought him into intimate contact 
with the railroads and car buildes. 

To overcome the physical and financial 
obstacles in the way of making a ready 
supply of treated lumber available all 
over the country, Mr. Morriss realized 
that the actual distribution must be placed 
in the hands of the local lumber yards, 
supplemented by a strong, capable control 
body to exercise control over production, 
and furnish information, advice and 
assistance to the individual retail distrib- 
uters. There are many intricate problems 
in connection with the use of treated lum- 
ber to get the best results from the possi- 
bilities of preservative treatment, and it 
is primarily essential that the treating 
operation be properly performed since 
the very best of preservatives can only 


be effective if it is put into the wood, and 
not if it is left behind in the treating 
retorts. 

For this reason Mr. Morriss has asso- 
ciated with him in his undertaking a 
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JOHN T. LOGAN, 
Texarkana, Ark. 


President and vice president of National Lum- 
ber & Creosoting Co., operating chain of Wol- 
manizing plants 








Wolmanized gum planking ordered by the City of Chicago for 
use in construction at the Municipal Pier 


group of his friends that seemed to him 
to be best able to aid with their resources 
and good judgment in the management 
of such a concern, and to insure the 
necessary confidence in the integrity and 
stability of the venture. 


integrity and Stability 
of Concern Assured 


Outstanding among this strong group 
is Scott Calhoun, the general counsel of 
both the American Lumber & Treating 
Corporation and the American Wood 
Impregnation Corporation, who has been 
vice president and a director in the latter 
company since its inception. He was for 
eight years corporation counsel for the 
City of Seattle, Washington, which posi- 
tion he resigned to become general coun- 
sel for the Port of Seattle. For six years 
Mr. Calhoun waged a campaign before 
the State legislature of Washington and 
the people of that State for the passage 
of legislation which he had drafted, tak- 
ing port developments out of politics and 
making possible the construction and 
management of the magnificent port 
facilities at Seattle which now rank as 
among the finest in the world. He right- 

















A large Wolmanizing cylinder operated by the National Lumber & Creosoting Co. 
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ment. 


takes pride in this great achieve- 


As receiver of the Seattle, Renton & 
Southern Railway system for several 
years, Mr. Calhoun’s management 
showed executive ability of high order. 
He was the Pacific coast counsel for The 
Foundation Co. of New York during its 
heavy construction program in that sec- 
tion during the years 1917 to 1920, when 
$40,000,000 worth of contracts were 
completed. As vice president, director 
and general counsel of the Mother Lode 
Copper Mines Co., he directed all pro- 
ceedings resulting in the formation of 
Mother Lode Coalition Mines, a $20,- 
000,000 merger, this company now being 
on the New York Stock Exchange. In 
1921 he was the chairman of the com- 
mittee having in charge the celebration 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the City of Seattle, 
and during the same year was appointed 
by the Governor of Washington as off- 
cial representative at the Pan-American 
Congress held at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Calhoun’s broad experience in 
legal and executive positions and his 
familiarity with the great lumber indus- 
try in the Northwest have well fitted him 
for the responsibilities now placed upon 
him in the Wolman Salts and Wolman- 
ized lumber organizations. 


Canvass Reveals a Great 
Latent Demand 


Quoting John T. Logan, whose years 
of devotion to this sort of work lend 
peculiar weight to his opinions: “The 
choice of a preservative to cure the ills 
of lumber is like selecting a physician to 
cure sickness of the body; and it would 
be just as great folly in the one case as 
in the other, to seek the cheapest instead 
of paying for the very best obtainable.” 

Investigations and detailed canvasses 
made in both large and small centers have 
revealed an astonishingly large latent de- 
mand for preservative treated materials 
for all sorts of purposes, and the imme- 
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View of gigantic, typically modern lumber warehouse of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


diate business developed wherever it has 
been made available is assurance to the 
yards that are building up stocks of Wol- 
manized lumber of the wisdom of their 
decision to undertake its distribution. 
Thus all the required machinery is at 
hand. The right preservative for general 
construction purposes, produced in 
America by a powerful concern with un- 
limited facilities to meet any demand that 
might arise; the right kind of treating 
facilities in the hands of the right kind 
of men, well located, and already taking 
steps to erect additional plants wherever 
the need for them i* indicated ; the right 
kind of a sales orgahization with a sound 
basis of cooperation with the retail yards, 
and the widespread interest of the yards 
themselves in doing their part by carry- 
ing stocks of Wolmanized lumber with 
which it is possible to “build to endure.” 
This program to place treated material 
in lumber yards throughout the country 
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Branch office of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
Wolmanized lumber will be carried in stock at this as well as the 
others of the company’s chain of yards for the convenience of the 
small as well as large user 


Advertisement 


is of such importance to the conservation 
campaign which has now been carried on 
by various governmental agencies for a 
generation that it has received the open, 
hearty endorsement of the United States 
Forest Service, the Forest Products 
Laboratory, the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of 
Commerce, of the forestry departments 
of nearly every State, and of the trade 
extension bureau of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers? Association, By making 
available to the small consumer 7fi every 
locality clean, odorless, efficiently treated 
lumber, in sizes and lengths to meet local 
demands, the subject of conservation is 
brought home “to the man in the street” 
in the most practical manner yet devised, 
and the governmental agencies and asso- 
ciations devoted to the cause of durable 
lumber have been quick to recognize and 
approve this movement which is now 
well under way. 








at Ellisville, Mo. 


Mo. 








Palatial main office of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., at St. Louis, 

This concern is one of the first of the progressive retailers 

who have contracted to stock Wolmanized lumber for distribution 
in the general building trade 
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Trade Extension Committee Confers at Laboratory 


Manpison, Wis., Oct. 16.—At a two-day ses- 
sion of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Trade Extension Committee, 
held here Nov. 14 and 15, the following de- 
cisions were arrived at: 

1. Union of the wooden box trade exten- 
sion activities of the National Wooden Box 
Manufacturers’ Association and the wood box 
department of the National Lumber Trade 
Extension organization. 

2. Determination of a tentative budget for 
1928 of about $840,000. " 

3. Close alliance. of the .ese:urch work of the 
trade extension cdmmittee with that of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

4. To adopt a symbol that can be used as 
distinctive of the lumber manufactured by 
contributers to the trade extension fund. 


The commitee met on the morning of 
Nov. 14 at the Forest Products Laboratory 
with Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of 
the United States, Carlile P. Winslow, di- 
rector of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
and the staff of the laboratory. Led by Mr. 
Winslow, a dozen members of the staff out- 
lined and explained’ to the committeemen 
the work of the Forest Products Laboratory 
as related to the Naticnal Trade Extension 
campaign on the side of fundamental and 
applied research. It was stated that out of 
an average technical staff of eight men and 
women, twenty-five were engaged in gen- 
eral fundamental studies, of which ten are 
working on problems that bear indirectly 
on trade extension; twenty-five are work- 
ing on pulp and paper, chemical and miscel- 
laneous studies not related to trade exten- 
sion, leaving forty-two technical workers on 
problems directly related to trade extension. 
Of these again twenty-five are directly en- 
gaged in research and seventeen in the dis- 
semination of its results. 

The division of the technical men between 
ten groups of research is as follows: 


Dissemi- 

Group Research nation 
Moisture in wood.. 7 4 
. Decay and stain mi vént.on 
Wonwlen shipping containers 
Structural design 
Gluing, painting and finish- 

ing 
Heat insulation 
Fire resistance 
. Selection for wood proper- 
ties 
. Logging, milling and waste 

utilization 
. Fundamental studies 


or OOD 


2 SP 


_ 
> 


Mr. Winslow said that the average cost 
of each of the eighty technical men was 
$6,000 a year, including administrative ex- 
pense and all incidentals. The average sal- 
ary was $3,300. In addition to the eighty 

hnical persons there were one hundred 
non-technical persons in the laboratory. 

In connection with the presentation of the 
kind of work being done along the different 
lines there were detailed discussions of prac- 
tically all of the problems now before the 
lumber industry from logging to painting, in- 
cluding preservation against decay and in- 
sect attack, making wood fire resistant, over- 
coming stains and preventing warping and 


shrinking. The many problems in connec- . 


tion with moisture content and the season- 
ing of lumber were discussed at length and 
apparatus was shown for the determination 
of moisture content. There was an_inter- 
esting presentation of the nature of density 
of wood, it being shown that density is not 
dependent upon the number of annular 
rings, but upon the percentage of summer 
wood, 

At the conclusion of the review of the 
work of the laboratory by the members of 
the staff, Col. Greeley extended an_invita- 
tion to the trade extension committee to 
become an advisory council to the Forest 
Products Laboratory in all matters relating 


to the utility of wood. This invitation was 
accepted by ‘Chairman Trieschmann, Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and John M. Gibbs, trade extension man- 
ager. 

Following a luncheon at the University 
Club attended by the laboratory staff men 
and the members of the committee, the lat- 
ter resumed its session at the Hotel Lo- 
raine. Trade Extension Manager Gibbs pre- 


sented a complete review of the work of his - 


cepartment up to date, and Theodore M. 
Knappen, director of publicity of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
gave a report of the trade extension work 
of his department, and outlined its plans for 
the future. 

After dinner, representatives of the joint 
advertising agencies presented the program 
for 1928 on tthe assumption that approxi- 
mately $450,000 would be available for ad- 
vertising space buying and incidental out- 
lays. They also presented a plan for dealer 
coéperation through plan books and other 





$1330 on Your 
Twenty-First Birthday 


would undoubtedly have been 
more than welcome. 


$100 invested each year for 
ten years in a good 6 percent 
bond will give your boy or girl— 
at the end of that time—$330 in 
accumulated interest alone, with- 
out compounding it either by 
depositing in a savings account 
or reinvesting in other bonds. In 
addition, of course, there is the 
accumulated principal which 


makes the total $1,330. 


Invest the *100 a year in 
bonds—good bonds, the source 
of which will be of interest to 
‘the boy as he grows older. 











dealer helps, designed to closely tie up ad- 
vertising with dealer merchandising. 


Combination Model Homes Plan 

When the committee met at the adjourned 
session Tuesday morning, Mr. Knappen out 
lined two proposals made by the Home 
Owners’ Institute of New York relating to 
a combination publicity and model homes 
building plan. According to one plan the 
Trade Extension Committee would be rep- 
resented in 36 model homes to be erected 
in thirty cities, twelve of them to be all 
lumber and all to contain lumber. The 
other plan provided for the erection of twelve 
all lumber homes in twelve cities according 
to specifications of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Extensive na- 
tional advertising and local codperative pub- 
licity, it was represented, went with both 
plans. The first plan would cost $11,000, 
and the second $12,000 plus the sched- 
uled advertising in each city. Both plans 
also involved advertising by local dealers. 

It was decided to appoint a committee to 
pass on the proposal. 

F, Guy Davis, western manager of the bu- 
reau of advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, commented 
on the sort of sentimental appeal that he 
thought could be made in the trade exten- 
sion campaign, by dwelling on the fact that 


wood is a product of life placed at the serv- 
ice of mankind through the medium of trees 
which serve their destined purpose when they 
are felled and converted into lumber for 
the service of mankind. 

E. C. Stedman, of the Celotex Co., spoke 
on the desirability of the lumber industry 
ignoring the competition of substitutes and 
uniting with all building interests to open 
up an untouched stratum of potential re- 
habilitation of old houses or builders of 
new ones, 


To Unite Box Promotion Activities 


Mr. Compton and Mr. Trieschmann ex- 
plained the negotiations that had been go- 
ing on for some time between the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Wooden Box association. These 
negotiations had recently culminated in a 
tentative agreement to the effect that the 
box promotion activities of the two associa- 
tions were to be united. Paul L. Grady, sec- 
retary of the box association, according to 
this agreement was to become director of 
the box department of the lumber associa- 
tion, and each association was to contribute 
$40,000 to a special box promotion fund, to 
be administered by a committee of two from 
each association. Mr. Grady continues as 
secretary of the box association, but will 
have his office as director of the joint box 
promotion endeavor in the central division 
offices of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Chicago. After a dis- 
cussion participated in by Messrs. Cooper, 
Robison, Compton, Trieschmann and Ten- 
nant the tentative agreement was ap- 
proved. The new arrangement is intended 
to be effective by Jan. 1, 1928. 

L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, then raised the question of secur- 
ing adequate advertising coverage in the 
southern States, holding that the slogan ad- 
vertising had not adequately covered south- 
ern pine market States while over-covering 
West Coast market States. 


Tentative Budget Approved 


The afternoon session on Tuesday, con- 
tinued in the evening on board the train en 
route to Chicago, was largely taken up with 
a discussion of the tentative budget sub- 
mitted by Mr. Compton. In round num- 
bers this budget provides for $420,000 for re- 
search and promotion; $30,000 for exhibits; 
$40,000 for box trade extension; $40,000 for 
administration; $20,000 for solicitation, and 
$310,000 for advertising space and various 
other forms of publicity. 

The tentative budget was approved in gen- 
eral, subject to further presentation of par- 
ticulars to the committee at a future meet- 
ing. The proposed dealers’ codperation plan 
was left in about the same status, the staff 
being directed to submit a plan that meets 
its approval. 

After lengthy discussion it was decided 
to adopt a trade-mark symbol that can be 
applied to the product of manufacturers con- 
hie gp to the National trade extension 
und, 

The members of the committee, or proxies, 
attending the meeting were: A. Triesch- 
mann, Chicago, vice chairman; W. R. Mc- 
Millan, Chicago; Walter Robison, Kansas 
City, Mo.; S. L. Coy, Cloquet, Minn.; G. V. 
Patterson, Pensacola, Fla.; J. D. Tennant, 
Longview, Wash.; A. W. Cooper, Portland, 
Ore.; Carl Hamilton, St. Paul, Minn.: L. R. 
Putman, Leo Kraemer and H. C. Berckes, 
Southern Pine Association; Chester J. Hogue, 
Seattle, Wash., West Coast Lumber Bureau. 
Others in attendance were Wilson Compton; 
W. F. Shaw, central division manager of the 
trade extension campaign; C. Horner, 
Pacific coast manager, and Frank Cartwright, 
engineer of the National association. 
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California Retailers Urged to Co-op 


Discussions Center on Questions of Grade Substitution, Need 


Los ANGELES, CAuiF., Nov. 12.—With more 
than 400 delegates in attendance, representing 
practically every city of the State, the annual 
convention of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was held here, with head- 
quarters at the Alexander Hotel, on Nov. 10-12, 
inclusive. According to reports from many of 
the delegates who have attended numerous con- 
ventions, this was in many ways the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the organization. 

With the closing of the sessions today, officers 
and directors were elected as follows: 

President—Paul Hallingby, Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles (reélected). 


Vice president, southern district — Verne 
Whitson, Whitson Lumber Co., Santa Ana. 


Vice president, northern district—R. F. 
Wells, West Turlock Lumber Co., Turlock. 


Treasurer—J. E. Neighbor, Neighbor’s Lum- 
ber Yard, Oakland (reélected). 


Secretary-manager—J. E. Fraser, San Fran- 
cisco (reélected). 


Directors—C. G. Bird, Stockton Lumber Co., 
Stockton; W. R. Vanderwood, Fox-Woodsum 
Lumber Co., Glendale; Paul Hallingby, Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., Los Angeles; C. W. Pinker- 
ton, Whittier Lumber Co., Whittier; J. H. 
Shepard, Friend & Terry Lumber Co., Sacra- 
mento; O. W. Hamilton, San Diego Lumber 
Co., San Diego; M. A. Harris, Van Arsdale- 
Harris Lumber Co., San Francisco; F. Dean 
Prescott, Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, and F. E. 
Boyd, Boyd Lumber & Mill Co., Santa Bar- 


bara. 
““* THURSDAY MORNING 


Calling the convention to order, President 
Hallingby introduced Lieut. Gov. Buron Fitts, 
of Los Angeles, who delivered the address of 
welcome, urging the lumbermen, individually 
and collectively, “to join with the other good 
citizens of the State in assisting in the solution 
of the problem of taxation. We must solve the 
problem of taxation or else stifle American 
business life and make it impossible to own 
real property,” he declared. “It is absolutely 
necessary that business men of the State be- 
come more familiar with the problem of 
taxation and I know of no other group more 
competent and vitally interested than the lum- 
ber dealers.” 

R. F. Wells, of the West Turlock Lumber 
Co., Turlock, as chairman thanked Mr. Fitts 
for his address and then introduced Dudley 
Chandler, secretary-manager, Building Material 
Dealers’ Credit association, Los Angeles, who 
spoke on “Surety Bonds.” He defined the 
limitations of the several kinds of bonds and 
pointed out that in actual practice it is found 
that a bond is furnished and those selling the 
job simply learn that fact and do not inquire 
as to their protection. This misunderstanding. 
he said, has caused a great deal of trouble and 
annoyance where a few questions would have 
determined whether there was any responsi- 
bility on the part of the bonding company to 
labor and material, or whether there was no 
responsibility, he declared. “And if there is 
no responsibility the bonding companies can not 
assume liabilities, working as they do under 
the inspection of State departments, they being 
subject to the same supervision in their field as 
the banks and insurance companies are by the 
State departments who have supervision over 
their work.” 


Discusses “Credits and Collections” 


Relative to “Credits and Collections,” another 
topic which was assigned to Mr. Chandler, he 
said: 

In making credits the first thing you should 
do is to find out the man’s name in full, 
whether or not he has a partnership, how long 
he has been in the town,-and which bank he 
does business with; then you are able to get 
a line on him from the bank. It is also very 
necessary that you find out with whom the 
man has done business, the work that he is 


doing at the present time, and the property 
he owns, information concerning the latter 
being necessary in case you desire to place 
a lien on it. Get the legal description in order 
that you may find out where the title is. And 
then get a line on a man’s character—this is 
the final thing, for it is the corner-stone of 
all credit. 

Monroe Butler, director of public relations, 
Pacific Coast Building & Loan Association, Los 
Angeles, discussed “Ethical Relationship of 
Retail Lumbermen and Building and Loan As- 
sociations.” “The $7,000,000,000 invested in the 
building and loan associations of the United 
States has contributed greatly toward making 
the lumber business in this country more 
sound,” Mr. Butler declared. “Through this 
building and loan movement, systematic saving 
as exemplified in home ownership, has been 
stimulated. Teach the young people of the 
country to save, to buy their own homes and 
pay for them and you strike at the very founda- 
tion of crime.” Mr. Butler urged the lumber- 
men to cooperate with the building and loan as- 
sociation, “because in the last analysis you are 
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San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Secretary-Manager 


PAUL HALLINGBY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Reélected President 


working together and in harmony. That which 
helps one, helps the other.” 

At this time, C. W. Pinkerton, president of 
the Whittier Lumber Co., and former president 
of the association, as well as chairman of the 
legislative committee, urged the delegates to re- 
turn to their homes and fight the contractors’ 
license law, calling attention to the fact that if 
such were passed by the legislature it would 
place every contractor, the good and the bad, 
on an equal footing. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


“Territorial Rights” were discussed the first 
thing Thursday afternoon, by Steve Westover, 
secretary of the San Gabriel & Alhambra 
Lumbermen’s Club. In opening his address, 
Mr. Westover dealt with the small planing 
mills, urging that they codperate with the lum- 
ber yards adjacent and that the lumber yards 
cooperate to their fullest extent with these 
mills. In discussing whether or not there was 
any real excuse for a wholesaler or manufac- 
turer selling direct to the consumer, Mr. 
Westover said he had never found a legitimate 
excuse for “such an unethical practice.” 

The wholesaler, manufacturer or producer 
is a specialist producing on a quantity basis 
and his distribution should rightly be on a 
quantity basis also. The retailer who takes the 


combined products of many manufacturers 
operates according to an entirely different 
scheme, he said. He handles many different 
lines in very much smaller quantities than his 
original purchases. 

For the wholesaler to distribute his products 
direct is a very wasteful process, an operation 
that can be better performed by the retailer. 
Business runs in certain channels and, like the 
Mississippi, each is perfectly peaceful and 
helpful when confined to its rightful channel. 


Pungent Talk on “Ethical Relations” 


William Goddard, secretary of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Lumbermen’s Club discussed “Ethical 
— and in opening his discussion he 
sai 


Gentlemen, it is one of the world’s 
greatest mysteries why lumbermen 
should be the only ones who seem con- 
sistently to be satisfied to take a loss. 
It has been so since’Cain followed Abel 
with a 2x4. How long, Oh Lord, how 
long is this going to last? Just so long 
as we are content to sit and let George 
do it. Just so long as we are crazy 
enough to think we are just a little 
smarter than our competitor. Just so 
long as we think we can bribe our cus- 
tomers. Just so long as we are willing 
to finance our customers by extended 
credit when we know the bank has re- 
fused to make a loan. Just so long as 
we think it costs nothing to make an 
estimate. Just so long as we are content 
to accept returns, the majority of which 
are damaged, and all de-graded, and still 
credit the full amount of the invoice 
price. Just so long as we are satisfied 
to sacrifice price for volume. Just so 
long as we are foolish enough to go it 
alone. Just so long as we remain just 
plain d—— fools. 

What is the remedy? 

What is the doctor? 

The State organization is the doctor, 
and believe me the doctor has got a 
pretty bad case on his hands. But it is 
far from hopeless. In fact, with careful 
treatment a speedy recovery should be 
made. The remedy is codperation. 


What is necessary today is the formation of 
local organizations in every city and commun- 
ity where lumbermen are competitive. Uni- 
form costs and standardized selling prices 
must be put in force. The tendency of all 
business—banking, railroads, steamship, oil, 
electricity—is toward standardization, either 
through public or private control or trade 
associations. Can you borrow money at one 
bank on much better terms than at another 
bank? Can you get a telephone rate lower 
than your neighbor for the same amount of 
service? Can you buy power at a better rate 
than your competitor? Then why should lum- 
ber be an exception to the rule? 

No progress has ever been made by compe- 
tition. All permanent advance of the race has 
been made by codperation. The triumph of 
mankind has been the triumph of organiza- 
tion. The local organizations will be the very 
foundation of the State association and it is up 
to the State association to take that step if 
it ever expects ethical relations to be estab- 
lished and unfair practices stopped. A com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider ways 
and means of organizing State-wide local asso- 
ciations, tying in with each other from north 
and south and east to west. We have actual 
records from some localities where cotpera- 
tion is the vogue, showing results which are 
almost unbelievable, especially so during a 
time of great depression. These records prove 
conclusively that codperation has solved the 
difficulty. They show an increase in the sell- 
ing price which is the difference between a 
profit and a loss. They show that competitive 
bidding is reduced to a minimum and that the 
practice of substitution and rebates and free 
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deliveries is not only unnecessary but a detri- 
ment. These records show that the number 
of salesmen now required is about one-half 
of the number heretofore. The business of 
the community has been kept in the channels 
where it belonged. 


Why Ethical Relations Should Be Established 


Unless ethical relations are established in 
every spot where a lumber yard exists, the re- 
tail lumber industry of California is destined 
to become a by-word and a laughing stock. 

What does it matter whether so-called un- 
fair practices exist or not, providing there is 
no control of a legitimate selling price? 
Notice that I say a legitimate selling price, 
because I am a strong believer in giving to the 
consumer value for money received, but I am 
just as adamant in seeing that the dealer gets 
his value for goods supplied. There is no ma- 
terial difference whether a man sells his prod- 
uct in the first place at a price where no profit 
exists or whether he sells at a profit and after- 
ward gives a rebate to eat that profit up. 

Then what is the use of trying to eliminate 
a so-called unfair practice without first finding 
out what is a fair selling price, and controlling 
it? The one is absolutely valueless without 
the other. Unfair practices are born of unfair 
selling prices. 

We have here today a crowd of lumbermen 
representative of California. Your very pres- 
ence here denotes there is a necessity to 
stabilize the lumber industry. We are here 
to try to correct the evils of a trouble-ridden 
industry. Each local territory has its own 
peculiar worries, and it is only that particu- 
lar territory that can work out its own salva- 
tion. 

Can we not, as a State organization, start 
the ball rolling and line up the different mem- 
bers into committees in their respective com- 
munities with the object of perfecting local 
associations? 

That is the only cure for the present condi- 
tion of the lumber business. Me must culti- 
vate the spirit of codperation. The spirit of 
codéperation is good will, courtesy, considera- 
tion and a square deal generally. Up to the 
present time we have not given much thought 
to the subject of coéperation. _We have dis- 
cussed costs, we have discussed tariffs, and we 
have suggested measures without end, but let 
me say to each one of you, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of Codéperation and all these other 
things shall be added unto you.” 


Grade Substitution 


One of the outstanding discussions before 
the convention was that of Kenneth Smith on 
“Substitution of Grades.” Mr. Smith is sales 
manager for the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., of 
Los Angeles, and one of the recognized authori- 
ties in southern California on lumber sales. 
Said he: 


This subject is so linked up with the prob- 
lem of overlapping grades which makes it easy 
for a yard either accidentally or intentionally 
to substitute grades that I can not begin it 
without at least touching upon the discussions 
we have outlined for tomorrow. So long as a 
condition is permitted to exist in which the 
common may mean any thing between No. 1 
with 10 percent No. 2 permitted, which is a 
standard that the most careful sellers try to 
maintain, down to common, being the low 
grade shipped by many mills, containing any- 
where from 25 percent to 30 percent No. 2, and 
5 percent to 10 percent No. 3, it is not possible 
to establish an understanding in a consuming 
public’s mind, either contractor or the builder, 
which will make it -possible to criticise any 
given yard for a grade which it may put out 
as common, although there may be a difference 
in performance of almost a full grade between 
the best and poorest. 

On the question of whether it is fair to de- 
liver a better grade than you quoted on, two 
answers are possible. It is, of course, no un- 
fairness to the buyer in giving him more value 


that you charge him for, but in taking the- 


question in the sense in which it was prob- 
ably intended, as to whether it is fair to de- 


liver a better grade than you quoted on in com- 
petition, with the understanding privately with 
the buyer that you would do so, there is again 
only one answer and that is that such a prac- 
tice is cheating, is thoroughly unethical and 
might almost be said to be dishonest if a man 
has sat in with his neighbor dealers and 
agreed that he will quote on exactly what the 
list calls for. 

The next question, Is it right to quote on 
a cheaper material than your competitor figures 
on the same competitive house bill and is it 
right to do so when it is an old customer of 
yours, may be linked together and again they 
are susceptible of two answers. If you have 
no agreements with your competitors to quote 
upon a bill exactly as presented with the idea 
that all may have a uniform opportunity to 
secure the business and it is possible for you 
to suggest to the customer a cheaper material 
than that listed, which would yet be entirely 
serviceable for the purpose intended, no one 
might say that there was anything wrong 
about doing so, but if you are working under 
such an agreement as I just suggested and the 
quoting of a cheaper grade is done merely to 
take advantage of a competitor and to get your 
price lower than his, I would say such action 
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is unethical. And if it goes to the extent, as 
is often the case, of quoting a cheaper grade 
and delivering a cheaper grade with an under- 
standing with the contractor that it will be 
done without at the same time changing the 
list, it borders upon plain dishonesty, as such 
action not only takes an unfair and unethical 
advantage of a competitor, but enables the 
contractor to build of cheaper materials than 
the owner and the mortgage holders may think 
are being used. It not only makes him liable 
for being a party to such cheating, but brings 
down upon the head of the industry condemna- 
tion that poor construction will eventually 
bring, because continued failures of materials 
to stand up will eventually bring legislative 
control of materials used in construction that 
will be so drastic as to put a burden upon 
all engaged in the lumber business and a cloud 
over the name of the industry as well. 


Practice of Seeking to Up-grade Commendable 


“After you have sold the bill, is it right to 
talk substitution of grades?” Two answers 
are again possible. Many good operators who 
quote and sell No. 2 and No. 3 lumber in com- 
petition because the list calls for that, en- 
deavor after the job is sold to up-grade the 
contractor and induce him to change all of the 
load-carrying items to a better grade. This 
practice is commendable and helps to build up 
the lumber industry where the reverse prac- 
tice tends to tear it down. The practice, how- 


erate in Doing Business at a Profit 
for Ethical Relations and Complete Dealer Distribution 


ever, of using this excuse as a subterfuge for 
explaining a cut price on competitive lumber 
bill fools no one except the man who uses it 
and the practice can only be condemned as 
being unethical and unfair. 

In closing, may I say just a word of my 
idea of the most practical solution and that 
is for the yards and mills working in co- 
Speration to define sharply the various grades 
of common, brand them so that they may be 
passed on to a public which is not capable of 
grading lumber for itself and then educate 
the consuming public by advertising to demand 
the grades which are proper and suitable for 
use for the purpose for which they are going 
to be used. 

C. G. Bird, manager of the Stockton (Calif.) 
Lumber Co., in his address on “Code of 
Ethics,” stated there was no code of ethics 
which was perfect. “Our by-laws provide a 
code but there are very few of our members 
who are familiar with it,” he declared, “and 
then it is imperfect in that it does not cover a 
sufficient scope.” At this point Mr. Bird read 
the entire code to the delegates, requesting that 
“you in turn read and memorize its most im- 
portant provisions.” He urged the necessity 
of the State association appointing representa- 
tives who would carry the code direct to the 
various lumbermen’s clubs in every city and 
town of the State. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Earl Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Co., 
Pasadena, discussed the “Names of Grades” at 
considerable length, pointing out that this 
could only be carried to the public by the means 
of advertising. “I am safe in saying there is 
not one person in ten who is not engaged in 
the lumber business who knows what the word 
‘common’ signifies,” he declared. “In fact, we 
do not have any right to think the people in 
general know the technical terms any more 
than we as lumbermen know what a doctor is 
talking about when he uses the terms of his 
profession. Do you think for a second that 
John Jones: knows common contains 25 percent 
No. 2? This is not his province. But he 
should have confidence enough in his lumber 
dealer to know when his dealer says a certain 
item comes under a particular classification 
that such is the case.” 

It was also brought out from the floor that, 
due to the system of lumber grading in Cali- 
fornia, it was almost impossible to do away 
with substitution, as each piece of lumber 
could not be branded. The question arose as 
to whether it was dishonest to sell a better 
grade at a lower figure, and this was answered 
by saying that it was not fair to the competitor, 
“it being necessary that a quoted grade be sold 
at a quoted figure.” 

One delegate stated that if a man needs No. 
1 lumber and No. 2 was substituted therefor, 
“the compact with the codperative association 
has been broken.” In case a poorer grade is 
substituted, “your firm is accused of substitut- 
ing and you will never hear the end of it. It 
establishes a reputation which you will find 
hard to live down.” 

J. E. Mackie, of the California Building 
Officials Association of Long Beach, closed the 
morning session by discussing “Uniform Build- 
ing Code and How It Will Affect the Lumber 
Dealers.” The association has endorsed a uni- 
form building code, it now being in the hands 
of the printer. “This,” according to Mr. 
Mackie, “will help the retail lumber dealers, 
and building regulations are necessary to every 
one and especially to the persons constructing 
residences. Under the proper supervision we 
will not have a small home adjacent to a larger 
one. “It is for you lumbermen to go to your 
homes and supply your city councils with all 
of the pertinent details concerning the building 
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code. However, bear this in mind, do not try 
to appear before your city officers until you are 
well informed yourself.” 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Herbert Sullivan, president of the Western 
Lumber Co., San Diego, discussed “How Do 
Lumber Dealers Make a Profit,” his address 
being substituted for the one which was to 
have been made by William Bawlell, who was 
unable to be present. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Sullivan said, 
“Let’s pool ideas and beat this game. The 
small towns are the only place to play a lone 
hand in the lumber game. We tried playing 
the lone hand in San Diego and we found that 
it did not pay. Finally, after we had lost a lot 
of money, we called a general meeting and we 
found that every person thought as we did, and 
we were surprised when we found every one 
was willing to join hands and cut out the bar- 


gain days, price cutting and all of the other 
methods used by the dealers when they are 
preparing for the downward grade.” 

Mr. Sullivan was emphatic in urging that 
the dealers be fair with the public and “be sure 
to study your price lists and see that every 
item returns a satisfactory profit when it has 
left your possession. Don’t sell anything un- 
less you make a profit.” 

E, Steffensen, secretary of the Orange County 
Lumbermen’s Club, in discussing “Other Items 
Than Lumber,” suggested that the dealers 
carry, “if it is convenient for you to do so, 
plaster, paint, hardware, cement, composition 
roofing and several other items, but be sure that 
your lumber office is properly converted into a 
store and give the public store service.” 

Sam T. Hayward, president of the Hayward 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, spoke on the subject, 
“Cost of Doing Business.” In answering the 
question, “Can expense always be figured on a 


percentage basis,” he said, “Yes:” What should 
the percentage be? “Finished lumber,” accord- 
ing to Mr, Hayward, “takes too large a mar- 
gin.” He said a dealer should make at least 7 
percent, net, on his investment, paying such ex- 
penses as delivery service, executive salaries, 
insurance, taxes, depreciation, building and 
equipment, bad accounts and the upkeep of the 
yards from the gross income. 

J. C. Snell, of Los Angeles, discussed “Uni- 
form Cost Accounting.” 

Among the important resolutions adopted by 
the convention at the Saturday session were 
those favoring the adoption of a uniform 
building code throughout the State, codperation 
by the lumber dealers with the building and 
loan associations, protesting to the railroads 
against the “present evil of placing cars of 
lumber and cargoes in transit unsold,” and 
favoring the distribution by the lumber dealers 
of all building materials. 


West Texans Discuss Retail Problems 


Service, Quick Turn-over, Proper Cost Accounting and Intelligent Handling 
of Side Lines Recommended—Built-in Furniture a Profitable Item 


SWEETWATER, TeEx., Nov. 14.—That retail 
lumber dealers must re-shape their methods of 
doing business to compete with direct sales 
manufacturers and jobbers; must adopt and 
learn to use modern cost systems; and must 
make their business one of quick turnovers 
was the substance of the bulk of addresses and 
discussions at the annual convention of the 
West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
held here, Nov. 11 and 12. 

The association, organized just two years 
ago, has shown a healthy growth, according 
to the report of Thomas Sayles, of Abilene, 
outgoing president. The financial condition of 
the treasury was in such good shape that the 
organization voted to dispense with initiation 
fees and to make an active campaign for an 
increased membership. 


New officers elected for the coming year are: 
President—C. W. Bryant, of Sweetwater. 
Vice president—Dick Gray, of Colorado. 


Secretary-treasurer—W. P. Hogan, of San 
Angelo. 


Directors—Paul Bryan, of Hamlin, Edgar 
Manning, of Colorado, Ross Jennings, of Abi- 
lene, V. . Wallace, of McCamey, Frank 
Harden, of Brownwood, J. N. Powell, of Mid- 
land, and Fred Phillips, of Big Springs. 

It was decided to hold next year’s convention 
Nov. 11 and 12 at Big Springs. 

Frank Stevens, manager of the sash and 
door department of William Cameron & Co., 
Waco, Tex., was the principal speaker of the 
convention. His subject was “Profitless Pros- 
perity” and the gist of his address was a plea 
for standard cost systems and quick turn-over 
of stock. “There is lots of business but no 
profit,” he said. “Over-production is the key 
to the situation.” 

Mr. Stevens declared that the cause of the 
over-production was the release of the materials 
dammed up by the ending of the World War, 
to which cause he attributed the growth of di- 
rect selling by some manufacturers and job- 
bers. Direct selling is continuing, he added, 
for the following reasons: 

1. On some items the retailer can not or 
does not perform a service, or there is no 
economic reason for him to do so. 

2. The direct seller is making the purchaser 
believe he is getting more for his money. 

3. Failure of dealers to overcome by proper 
sales argument and service the natural tend- 
ency of the individual to buy direct. 


Mr. Stevens then went on to discuss the 
question of prices, declaring that too many 
dealers establish a general margin of profit 
which they apply to the selling price of all 
items without regard to the cost and turn- 
over. 

Some items are no doubt many times sold 


at a certain price, he continued, because too 
many of us have assumed that to do business 
profitably we must mark up our goods a cer- 
tain percent over our cost, without any regard 
to our investment in the article or the service 
performed. I believe every retail dealer 
should install a sales analysis system in his 
store which can be easily done and econom- 
ically operated, and will clearly and concisely 
show him where his profits are coming from. 

Ten years ago turn-over was considered 
quite generally to be a study in theoretical 
economics. Few merchants gave it any im- 
portant attention. A man prided himself on a 
houseful of merchandise. “The biggest stock 
in town” was a mark of royal significance, 
“Hard times” were blamed for every business 
loss. 


Illustrates Slow and Quick Turnover 


Mr. Stevens then exhibited a chart made as 
the result of an extensive survey of building 
material dealers which illustrated the return on 
investment of quick and slow turn-over articles. 
Nine items were considered. The first had a 
turn-over every ten days. The rate of turn-over 
was 34.81 percent. Gross profit on sales 
amounted to 13.12 percent, while the return on 
investment was 525.60 percent. As the length 
of time these various classes of goods remained 
in stock increased, the other figures were 
changed inversely, until the item turned only 
once in six months had a turn-over rate of 1.45 
percent; the gross profit was 30.78 percent, 
while the return on investment dropped to 64.25 
percent. 

“Tony starts out in the morning,” Mr. Stevens 
added by way of illustration, “with his cart 
and buys $25 worth of bananas. He never buys 
more because experience has taught him this 
amount will last out the day. He will not buy 
in quantity to get a better price. At night he 
has his $25 back and six other good, hard, 
round dollars with them. At the end of the 
year he finds his earnings $1,872 from a 
capital investment of a paltry $25.” 

The system of quick turnover, he said, re- 
lieves the retailer from a great portion of the 
risk of business and transfers it to the manu- 
facturer and large wholesaler who can better 
afford to carry it. 

In closing he advised the intelligent use of 
side-lines as a necessary and sound business 
principle for the man who would stimulate his 
regular sales. Chief among these, he pointed 
out, is the standardized, factory made built-in 
furniture, which he said can be handled with- 
out competing with local contractors as it can 
be sold for less than the contractors can afford 
to make it. 


Urges Building Material Stores 


W. P. Hogan, of San Angelo, in an address 
on “Why Lumber Yards Do Not Make More 


Money,” also urged the adoption of a uniform 
system of cost accounting, advised against 
price cutting, and most of all advocated that 
retailers handle a greater variety of building 
materials. 


There are too many lumber yards and not 
enough building material stores, he said. The 
old idea that a lumber yard is a place where 
you can get a few shingles and some 2x4s 
must go. The successful dealer will be ready 
to furnish his customer with wall board, 
builders’ hardware, cement, brick, and the 
many other items of building material. If we 
spent less time on our competitive business 
and tried to develop some non-competitive 
lines we would make more money. 


The subject of “Business Ethics” was given 
general discussion at the closing session under 
the direction of G. R. Porter, of Midland, J. 
Fred Phillips, of Big Springs, and Dick Gray, 
of Colorado. 


“The time was,” Mr. Porter said, 
“when price was about the only selling 
point that was ever advanced. Now we 
talk quality and service and other es- 
sentials and leave price alone. Being 
an ethical merchant is not only a propo- 
sition of getting the same price, but in- 
cludes our ability to shake hands with 
a competitor and mean it, strive for an 
idea and attain it, aim for what is right 
and get it, fight competition and still 
boost it, agree to a standard and stick 
to it, build a reputation and keep it.” 


Mr. Phillips maintained that the lack of 
business ethics is largely due to the individ- 
ual’s lack of confidence in his own sales ability. 
“We should quit criticising our competitors so 
much when we lose sales,” he said, “and give 
attention to causes that lost those sales for us. 
If we analyze our sales methods, learn our weak- 
nesses and work to overcome them, the ethical 
question will take care of ‘itself.” 


Mr. Gray contended that the situation can 
best be met by considering the customer rather 
than the competitor. “We want more than 
money out of our customers,” he said. “We 
want their confidence and future business. If 
we bend our efforts toward giving them service 
and satisfying them we will get the business and 
will. not have to worry about competition.” 


The closing feature of the convention was a 
half day’s trip through the Sweetwater mill of 
the United States Gypsum Co., where the lum- 
bermen were shown the steps in the manufac- 
ture of sheet rock, rock lath, stucco, plaster 
and the rest of the thirty-five manufactured 
products from the mines and quarries to the 
loading platforms where the finished articles 
are shipped out. 
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Wholesalers’ Executives Discuss Problems 


New York, Nov. 15.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association held here at as- 
sociation headquarters, Nov. 4, many interesting 
matters were considered, among them those 
affecting the association’s attention to inter- 
association and other relations with the in- 
dustry. 

The membership was reported at 615 and the 
following new memberships were received: 
Atlas Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Buskirk 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Hammond Cedar Co. (Ltd.), New West- 
minster, B. C.; Johnson Lumber Co., Man- 
chester, N. H.; Pennsylvania Lumber & Post 
Co., Hyndman, Pa., and T. B. Thames Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The trade extension campaign and the whole- 
salers’ participation in it were fully discussed, 
the executive committee being pleased with the 
character of the publicity which had already 


‘ appeared and the announcement of the opening 


of the several branch and research offices. Sub- 
scriptions from wholesalers are being promptly 
met and, while it is realized that the campaign 
is financed largely by the manufacturers, the 
personal contact of the selling forces of whole- 
salers has a wide influence in promoting the 
interests of this important industry movement. 
As the campaign becomes more fully developed 
it is the hope of the executive committee that 
more wholesalers will desire to participate. 
The circumstances leading up to the filing of 
the association’s statement opposing the restora- 
tion of the $10 a day penalty on shipments of 
lumber held for reconsignment were discussed 
and it is expected, from definite information 
already received and indications from other 


sources, that no further effort will be made to 
restore the penalty at this time. It appears, 
however, that certain interests may propose 
curtailment of reconsignment privileges now en- 
joyed by the wholesaler and the association 
will keep in touch with this situation. 

Report was also submitted on the proposal of 
the Trunk Line Association to charge 50 cents 
a ton as a handling charge on water shipments 
in New York harbor. In this matter the as- 
sociation is codperating with the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association and the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, and indica- 
tions point to no further steps being taken to 
make this proposed charge effective. 

The negotiations at the first meeting of the 
manufacturers-wholesalers joint committee, as 
reported to the membership at large on June 
23, were again discussed. President Goodman 
has appointed W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh; 
B. C. Currie, Philadelphia; and C. A. Mauk. 
Toledo; as the wholesalers to serve on the sub- 
committee on standard practice, which is to 
meet in Chicago on Nov. 18. There was con- 
siderable discussion regarding the recommenda- 
tions to be made by the wholesalers to this 
joint committee and a specific outline was ap- 
proved. It is expected that this joint com- 
mittee’s work will point toward definite im- 
provement in the relations between manufac- 
turers and wholesalers and after the subcom- 
mittee reports there will be another meeting of 
the joint committee of the whole. 

As an instance of further codperation be- 
tween manufacturers and wholesalers, North 
Coast Manager R. A. Dailey, in his report to 
the committee affecting the membership on the 
Coast, stated that the West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association had expressed its desire to appoint 
manufacturers to serve on a joint committee 
with wholesalers to consider problems of 
mutual interest. 


There was some discussion on the question 
of wholesalers splitting commissions. This 
subject was discussed at the last annual con- 
vention and correspondence with some manu- 
facturers indicated that they would take steps 
to remove from their lists the names of whole- 
salers who cut commissions. The executive 
committee agrees that the practice of splitting 
commissions is most undesirable, on the ground 
of its depressing and demoralizing effect upon 
the market, and has stated to the manufacturers 
that it will gladly codperate in any proper man- 
ner to meet this situation. > 

The active departments of the association 
showed considerable work under way during 
the current fiscal year. Reference was made 
to numerous other matters handled by the 
secretary’s office covering his attention to pub- 
lished statements affecting the wholesaler, upon 
correspondence with mills and buyers directing 
their attention to the relation of the whole- 
saler in lumber merchandising, upon the at- 
tendance at numerous Association meetings, 
etc. 


After considering invitations from numerous 
cities, the executive committee believed it to be 
in the interest of the membership to meet again 
in annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
probably during the middle of April, 1928. 

Upon the recommendation of the arbitration 
committee some slight revisions were made in 
the procedure which will be shortly reprinted 
and distributed among the members. 


Northeast Missourians in Annual 


Moserty, Mo., Nov. 14.—“It is the duty 
of every lumberman to be a leading figure in 
his community and to work for its best inter- 
ests at all times,” declared John D, Robey, of 
Monroe City, president of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Lumbermen’s Association, at its annual 
meeting held here last Thursday in the Mer- 
chants Hotel. 

Mr. Robey responded to the address of wel- 
come given by Mayor Rolla R. Rothwell, of 
Moberly. 

“Unless a lumberman does this,” continued 
Mr. Robey, “he is failing in his duty as a 
citizen. The lumbermen of the country and 
this State and city are representatives of one 
of the finest things in life and the backbone 
of our country in being the men in charge of 
and in dealing with the building of the Amer- 
ican home, the greatest institution of all time.” 
Mr. Robey pointed out that the dealer must 
not be “so wrapped up” in his business or in 
watching what his competitor is doing that 
he overlooks his duty as a citizen of the com- 
munity. 

Fred H. Engleman, of Louisiana, was the 
first speaker on the afternoon’s program, tak- 
ing as his subject “Advertising for More 
Business.” He urged the dealers to map out 
a program of advertising that would include 
the dull seasons of the year as well as the 
times when business was good. He urged 
cooperation with the newspapers in publicity 
matter and in advertising. 

That the program of advertising and educa- 
tion being carried on over the country for the 
owning of the American home is bearing fruit 
is proved by the sentiment expressed by the 
lumber dealers, who stated that conditions are 
improving and the general business outlook is 
excellent. 

“Country Retail Lumber Conditions Today” 
was the subject discussed by Ben Dobyns, of 
Shelbina. The speaker compared conditions of 


thirty and twenty years ago with today. “The 
rural lumber dealer must be as progressive 
today as his city cousin, because, with the 
coming of the automobile and the hard surfaced 
roads, conditions have been radically changed, 
and the keenest competition may be as far 
- thirty and forty miles away and still be 
elt.’ 

Problems of shipping and retail sales were 
discussed by the speaker, and this was later 
taken up in the round-table discussion led by 
J. E. Waddill, of Kansas City. 

E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
addressed the convention on the work of his 
organization and lumbermen’s problems in gen- 
eral were discussed. Conditions in the South- 
west as regards the building trade are excel- 
lent, according to Mr. Woods, and he predicted 
a large turnover in business during the next 
few months. 

C. W. Hestwood, of Kansas City, was toast- 
master at the banquet served for the visiting 
lumbermen and their wives on the evening of 
the convention. 

Judge Walter Higbee, of Lancaster, was the 
featured speaker. Judge Higbee paid a 
high tribute to the lumbermen, referring to 
their lines of business as the highest of any. 
Anyone, the speaker said, who aids humanity 
in any way is serving his or her purpose in 
life. To build homes was the highest accom- 
plishment, he said. 

Mrs. H. C McCahan, of Kirksville, president 
of the Federated Women’s Clubs of Missouri. 
was present at the banquet ‘and gave several 
readings 

Discussions Show Business Is Improving 

That the convention was a success was in- 
dicated by the interest manifested by the deal- 


ers in the addresses and in the general dis- 
cussion of the problems of the industry. 


Representatives of wholesale houses present 
took an active part in the convention and en- 
tered into the discussions. 


Business conditions generally in northeast 
Missouri are improving, according to the deal- 
ers, who report more people are building and 
owning their own homes now than ever before. 

Many of the dealers, in the discussion of 
advertising, said the appeal that has been made 
to newly married couples to build their own 
homes was meeting with success. 

Collections was another subject taken up and 
discussed in detail. Those present gave their 
ideas and methods used in making collections, 
and many new and novel plans were introduced. 

About seventy-five lumber dealers from 
towns in northeast Missouri attended the con- 
vention. 

Officers for the new year were chosen as 
follows: 

President—B. F. Dobyns, Shelbina, Mo. 

Vice president—W. H. Hopkins, Memphis, 
Mo. 

Secretary—W. A. Armstrong, LaPlata, Mo. 





Urges Watch for Pyromaniac 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 14.—Erwin Ennis, sec- 
retary the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has urged all members of the organization 
to keep double watch over their properties 
because of the presence in the State of a pyro- 
maniac, who is believed to be responsible for a 
number of recent fires in lumber yards. Mr. 
Ennis says the insurance companies are much 
concerned and are closely scrutinizing condi- 
tions surrounding every fire. He adds: “Un- 
less something is done to stop this needless loss, 
it will be reflected in premiums to our general 
disadvantage.” 
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Final Session of Hoo-Hoo Annual 


Plans Initiated for Strengthening the Order—W ould Secure Ladies’ Participation—Sec- 
retary-Treasurer’s Report Shows Healthy Condition 


MiaMI, FLa., Nov. 14.—James M. Brown, 
of Spokane, Wash., one of the outstanding 
personalities in the Realm of Hoo-Hoo and an 
aggressive worker in the interests of the Or- 
der in the Inland Empire, was honored with 
election as Snark of the Universe at the con- 
cluding session of the thirty-sixth annual in- 
ternational convention of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, held at the Columbus Ho- 
tel, here, last Friday. [The Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions were reported in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN, page 62.— 
Epitor. ] 


The final session was featured by the sub- 
mittal by retiring Snark of the Universe 
Arthur A. Hood, of Albuquerque, N. M., of 
a list of twenty recommendations for the en- 
livenment of Hoo-Hoo activities, as follows: 


Recommendations by Retiring Snark 


1. That every vicegerent be notified of the 
desire of this annual that he hold at least 
two concatenations a year. 

2. That every vicegerent set for himself a 
quota during next year of nine life members 
in his vicegerency. 


3. That during the next year the Supreme 
Nine, through the secretary-treasurer, make 
arrangements with some insurance company 
to put a policy on the life of every life 
member of Hoo-Hoo so that such life mem- 
bers shall receive a paid up life insurance 
policy for $100 at the time they take out their 
life membership. 


4. That the Order conduct during the re- 
maining months of 1927 a thorough survey of 
all the trade associations, in all districts and 
branches, with the idea of inducing the execu- 
tives of every association to hold in connec- 
tion with their annual meetings during 1928 
a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 


5. That International headquarters of Hoo- 
Hoo compile a statistical record of the edi- 
torials, news and information published with 
reference to Hoo-Hoo by the thirty-seven 
publications in the lumber trade field, and to 
make this information available to the mem- 
bership through publication in the “Bulletin.” 


6. That all field officers be instructed to 
“follow through” in their work in local juris- 
dictions, not being content to have successful 
inspirational organization, and then to leave 
the field to the local workers, but to stay in 
the local field until it is sufficiently organized 
from an actual working viewpoint, to carry 
on with regularity. 


7. That the secretary-treasurer be empow- 
ered to make contracts with field  ofticers 
which will provide a salary and bonus ar- 
rangement whereby a bonus will be paid to 
the field officer of a stipulated amount from 
the second year’s dues paid by each new 
member secured by the field officer. 


8. That this convention should go on rec- 
ord as favoring the passage of the McSweeney 
bill now pending before Congress. 

9. That the committee on resolutions at 
this annual submit a resolution to the effect 
that this Order favors a proper reduction in 
the Federal corporation income tax. 


10. That the name of the “Bulletin” be 
changed to “Lumber Teamwork,” ‘‘Lumber 
Unity,” or some other similar name which 
will typify united effort for the lumber in- 
dustry. 


11. That the secretary-treasurer shall be 
empowered by this annual to pay a maximum 
of 5 cents per mile to members of the Su- 
preme Nine or other non-salaried workers in 
the Order for trips which they take at the 
request of the secretary, and only upon such 
request. 


12. That the incoming Supreme Nine be 
empowered to take any steps that they deem 
necessary to increase the present revenue of 
the Order, which is entirely inadequate for 
the work to be done. 


138. That the secretary-treasurer be in- 
structed by the annual to place the entire 
resources of Hoo-Hoo at the service of the 
trade extension committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in com- 
Plete codperation and support of the efforts 
of said committee and the great campaign 
they are conducting. 


14. That Hoo-Hoo in States along the bor- 
der between the United States and Canada be 
requested by this annual to seek opportunities 
during the year for meetings of Hoo-Hoo from 
Canada and the United States to the end 
that the fraternal spirit between lumbermen 
on both sides of the border be further de- 
veloped. 


15. That all vicegerents, State counsellors 
and club presidents within the Order be noti- 
fied that it is the wish of this annual that a 
definite schedule of the meetings of Hoo-Hoo 
within the various vicegerencies be worked 
out so that regularity of meetings may be 
attained, which is vitally necessary to maxi- 
mum accomplishment. 


16. That the secretary-treasurer and the 
vicegerents of the Order be instructed by this 
annual to enforce absolutely the bylaw which 





J. M. BROWN, 
Spokane, Wash.; 
Elected Snark of the 
Universe 


A. A, HOOD, 
Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Retiring Snark of the 
Universe 


provides that the pins of delinquent members, 
which are the property of the Order, shall be 
taken up and returned to international head- 
quarters. 


17. That each vicegerent and club president 
be instructed to foster and develop the par- 
ticipation of Hoo-Hoo ladies in the construc- 
tive work of the Order which is adaptable to 
their efforts, 


18. That nine international committees be 
appointed by the outgoing Snark and ratified 
by the incoming Nine, consisting of nine men 
each, one from each jurisdiction on each of 
the nine committees, making a total group 
of 81 men in all, with a chairman and vice- 
chairman, the work divided, under the follow- 
ing nine headings: Friends of the forest com- 
mittee; wood utilization committee; industry 
coérdination committee; publicity committee; 
program committee; public affairs committee; 
fraternal committee; organization and finance 
committee, and educational committee; and 
that these committees be instructed according 
to the Hoo-Hoo club annual. 


19. That these international committees be 
appointed for the term of one year only, as 
an experimental addition to the work of this 
Order, with the thought that the 1928 annual, 
as a result of the year’s work of the 1928 
international committees, either accept the 


idea permanently or reject it for subsequent 
years. 

20. That “Teamwork,” the manual of Hoo- 
Hoo activities, be adopted as a whole by this 
annual by the Order of Hoo-Hoo; that the 
secretary-treasurer be empowered to make 
such changes or revisions as he may deem 
necessary, and that the constitution and by- 
laws for Hoo-Hoo clubs internationally be 
changed to govern the clubs under the outline 
of the manual. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


Secretary-Treasurer Isherwood then made 
his annual report, which showed the Order to 
be in excellent condition, both as to finances 
and personnel. Among the interesting statis- 
tics he gave were the following for the year 
ending Sept. 9, 1927: 


Mew DEON ccscccscvesas --- 1,606 
Reinstatements .......... i eee ne 
Members paying 1927 dues.... 8,351 
EAEG UWAOURNOTE cc cccccccsecs ai. 
Honorary life members........ 245 
Honorary members ........++- 65 

Es cnadnacdetevenes <steocnaee 


Death took 109 members during the year, 
83 of whom were active members in good 
standing. In each case the beneficiary re- 
ceived a check for $100—“The Helping Hand 
of Hoo-Hoo.” 


Problems of the Hour Discussed 

The subject of wood promotion was inter- 
estingly discussed by Snark of the Universe 
Hood; A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich.; Frank 
Chase, of Miami, and other members. Mr. Hager 
advocated swinging public opinion on the luin- 
berman’s side through the medium of news- 
papers, and commented on the harmful effects 
of improper legislation as well as of adverse 
propaganda through the press. 

Mr. Hood spoke on the loan value of wood 
homes as compared with those built of sub- 
stitutes. He stated that the modern tendency 
of a home to “go out of style” must be con- 
sidered, and further called attention to the 
fact that the cost of repairing homes built of 
other materials was much greater than in the 
case of wood house. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club cup for the most effec- 
tive club activities during 1926-27 was awarded 
to Spokane, Wash., and was received by John 
Duffy, of that city. The cup was presented 
by J. Ben Wand, who acted in behalf of Wilson 
Compton, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
who was unable to be present. 

Plans for the organization of a Hoo-Hos 
club at the National capital were discussed by 
E. R. S. Embrey, of Washington, D. C., who 
gave the assurance that, with the assistance of 
the Order, such a club would soon be a reality. 

Mr. Hood spoke commendingly of the ex- 
cellent concatenation held here last Thursday 
evening, in connection with the annual, which 
concatenation was presided over by Seymour 
Brandes, of Miami, and during which twenty 
candidates were initiated into the Order. 

The legislation and good of the order com- 
mittee and the resolutions committee were com- 
bined, and their recommendation that sections 
4, 6, 12 and 13 of Retiring Snark of the 
Universe Hood’s previously presented sugges- 
tions be adopted was passed. 

Larry Clark, of Minneapolis, Minn., stated 
that the delegates from the Twin Cities had 
been sent to the convention with instructions 
to recommend additional field men for the 
Order. Mr. Clark raised the question of how 
the necessary funds for additional field men 
could be secured, and suggested that Hoo-Hoo 
officers should be authorized to accept adver- 
tising in the “Bulletin” from other lines of 
business. He offered a, motion that the con- 
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vention go on record as giving the officers 
of the Order of Hoo-Hoo the power to accept 
such advertising and that the surplus funds 
be used for the extension of Hoo-Hoo field 
work. J. Ben Wand, of Jacksonville, and 
John W. Long, of New York City, spoke on 
this subject. A. J. Hager moved that the in- 
coming Snark appoint a committee of five to 
investigate thoroughly the proposition and re- 
port back to the Supreme Nine. Mr. Clark 
seconded this motion. Snark Hood expressed 
himself as being in favor of the appointment 
of such a committee, and the motion carried 
unanimously. 


Election of Supreme Nine 


The nominations committee thereupon pre- 
sented its report, resulting in the unanimous 
election of the following to the Supreme Nine 
for the next year: 


Snark of the Universe—James M. Brown, 
Spokane, Wash. e 


Senior Hoo-Hoo—M. M. Riner, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. W. Brock, Miami, Fla. 

Bojum—Fred W. Roth, San Francisco, Calif. 

Scrivenoter — James Lightbody, Victoria, 
B. C 


Jabberwock—Charles F. McRae, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Custocatian—James L. Barney, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Arcanoper—Gaines D. Whitesitt, Amarillo, 
Texas. 
Gurdon—Rex G. Chesbro, Toronto, Ont. 


The convention adjourned without selecting 
a place for the Order’s next annual. The 
sentiment seemed to favor West Baden, Ind., 
but final decision in the matter will be left 
with the Supreme Nine. 


A great hit was made by the neat little con- 
vention badge furnished by E. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind. Many 
of the delegates used the button insignia in their 
coat lapels to symbolize their connection with 
Hoo-Hoo. 


Pleased with Snark’s Election 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 12.—The announce- 
ment that James M. (Jim) Brown, of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co. of this city, had been elected 
Snark of the Universe was received with en- 
thusiasm by the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club yes- 
terday. “Jim” was one of the most popular 
and successful presidents that the Spokane 
club has had. He had the happy faculty of giv- 
ing life to any meeting over which he presided 
and of getting all the members of the club to 
cooperate wholeheartedly for the common good. 
It is the belief here that the same qualities of 
human interest in the other fellow, wit, intellect, 
energy and devotion to the common good which 
he displayed as head of the club here will fol- 
low him into his new work and contribute to a 
large success in the bigger field. 


Dr. S. B. L. Penrose, president of Whitman 
College and dean of American college presi- 
dents, was the speaker at the meeting yester- 
day. Dr. Penrose in his able address sketched 
the individualistic tendency in the history of 
American public life and business up to recent 
years and which for the last decade or so has 
been tempered ‘by an increasing social conscious- 
ness as contrasted to the former frequent atti- 
tude of “the public be damned” when it inter- 
fered with private plans. He used D. K. Pear- 
sons, of Chicago, who first made his money in 
Michigan pine lands and who died a poor man, 
having given away millions to the colleges of 
America, as a type of man who is becoming 
more and more common. He also used the 
$75,000 endowment of a chair at Whitman 
College by the Weyerhaeuser family as a me- 
morial to the memory of the late Frederick and 
Mrs. Weyerhaeuser as an illustration of the 
increasing interest which people of large wealth 
are displaying toward matters of public interest 
and the proper stewardship of their vast oppor- 
tunities. 


Lumber Club Activities 


Orange County Club in Annual 


Santa Ana, Cattr., Nov. 12.—A. C. Bowers, 
of the Adams-Bowers Lumber Co., of Ana- 
heim, and the Skidmore & Bowers Lumber 
Co., of Downey, was elected president of the 
Orange County Lumbermen’s Club at the an- 
nual meeting of that organization here last 
week. E. Steffenson, secretary of the club 
for a number of years, was reappointed by 
the board of directors. Following are the 
newly elected directors: A. C. Bowers, C. H. 
Griffen, R. Nelson, E. R. Walker, Jack Col- 
lins, R. A. Emison and Guy Tyler. 

Prior to the business sessions, a golf tour- 
nament was held and twenty-eight lumber- 
men participated. 


(S22 20002 amas 


Twin City Clubs Active 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInN., Nov. 14.—Twin City 
lumbermen’s organizations are carrying on 
actively in opening their seasons. Last week 
at the St. Paul Y. M. C. A. the St. Paul 
Lumber Salesmen & Estimators heard George 
D. Mowat, who is associated with a St. Paul 
paint company, discuss paint. The club is 
studying various phases of the lumber indus- 
try. Thirty-five members attended. 

Tonight at the regular dinner meeting of 
the Minneapolis Retail Lumber Salesmen’s 
Club a film depicting logging operations of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was shown. The 
Northern Pacific Sextette sang. 

The Hoots Club, which is planning an active 
season, met last week at the Andrews Hotel, 
Minneapolis, for dinner. The work of the 
year was outlined. T. E. Youngblood, of the 
Northwestern Hardwood Co., chairman of the 
program committee, was authorized to name 
a toastmaster,,and.a critic for each meeting 
at which current events will be discussed. 
Debates and other speaking are proposed. The 
next meeting is to be on Nov. 23. . 

The Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club will have 
seventy-five members in attendance at a ban- 
quet Minneapolis business men are to tender 
the Minnesota University football team on 
Nov. 21 at the new auditorium. 


Discuss Sales Representation 


Sureveport, LAa., Nov. 15.—An unusually 
good attendance rewarded the effort of Presi- 
dente W. A. Anderson to have every lumber 
concern in Shreveport represented at today’s 
luncheon of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club. 
Visitors introduced were John Vandegriff and 
G. E. Taylor. Out-of-town members present 
were Tom Connell, of Minden, La., and J. M. 
LaGrone, of Colfax, La. 

K. H. Gaiennie, of the Doyline Lumber Co., 
began the program with a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the subject, “How to Sell Yellow 
Pine.” Mr. Gaiennie admitted that selling 
yellow pine in competition with everything that 
was offered at present was a big proposition. 
He divided the subject into three heads; that 
is: The product; the salesman, and the cus- 
tomer. “According to my experience,” he 
stated, “it is important to have a uniform 
product, and if handling the product of a num- 
ber of mills, they should be selected with care 
so as to present to the trade the least variation 
in quality and manufacture possible.” 

The sales proposition also falls into the 
efforts of three kinds of salesmen, “the order- 
taker, the salesman, and the buyer’s secretary.” 
Mr. Gaiennie inclined toward the commission 
salesmen as the best means of making a contact 
with the trade and discussed the subject at 
length. He expected, he said, to experiment 
with a salaried salesman, and desired to do so 
in order that his concern might see what the 
results would be in selling through such a 
channel. 

Following Mr. Gaiennie’s address, William 
A. Peavy discussed the comparison. between 


selling through commission men and salaried 
men. He also reported having very favorable 
results through commission salesmen. Others 
taking part in the discussion were W. B. Hart, 
of the Shreveport Lumber Co., E. M. Thomp- 
son, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., B. H. 
Bolinger, S. W. Bowen and others. 

Mr. Bolinger stated that at a recent meeting 
of the trade promotion committee of the 
Southern Pine Association serious considera- 
tion was given the matter of representation of 
various mills by a single salesmen, which had 
been tried in certain territory with good results, 
the experiment being in what might be con- 
sidered fir territory; that is, Omaha, Neb. 
This representative had produced a greatly in- 
creased volume of business and it was probable 
that the same plan would be tried in other 
territory; in short several mills would jointly 
employ one salaried man. 


To Discuss Legal Points 

Portace, Wis., Nov, 14.—The lien law, 
commercial law, and legal problems of deal- 
ers will be discussed here by James T. Drought, 
counsel for the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, when the Portage District Lum- 
bermen’s Club meets here on next Tuesday, 
Nov. 22. Dinner will be served at 6:30 
o'clock at the Hotel Portage and the business 
meeting will follow. 


Hear About Extension Campaign 


New York, Nov. 14.—Despite the fact that 
it was Armistice night, more than seventy-five 
members of the Nylta Club turned out last 
Friday night and heard Arthur T. Upson, as- 
sistant manager of the trade extension cam- 
paign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, explain the aims of the drive. 
Mr. Upson spoke in place of John M. Gibbs, 
manager of the campaign, who was unable to 
be present because of the death of his mother. 

Mr. Upson began by explaining that the per 
capita use of lumber in the United States has 
shown a steady decline. He said that whereas 
in 1919 twice as many wood boxes were in 
use as fiber boxes, in 1927 the figures are ex- 
actly reversed. 

He described the part the several branches 
of the industry must play in the trade exten- 
sion movement. For instance, he declared it 
is up to the manufacturer to develop the uses 
of lumber and it is the duty of the retailer to 
educate the public in the availability of the dif- 
ferent species for this or that work. 

He said that 22 percent of the trade extension 
fund would be used for advertising and the 
rest in research and personal contact work. In 
the line of research work, he said the campaign 
was not interested in work now being done to 
develop fire resisting lumber and that the manu- 
facturers were not making the drive to make 
temporary inroads into substitutes, but sought 
chiefly to establish lumber as the best material 
for certain things and to keep it pre-eminent 
in its proper field. 

The board of governors of Nylta met prior 
to the meeting and decided to hold the club’s 
annual banquet and Christmas party on the 
night. of Dec. 17 at Hotel Astor. 


Clubs to Celebrate Thanksgiving 


Invitations have been sent out by. the 
Lumbermen’s Club of ‘Chicago and the 
Builders Club to the members and their 
ladies to attend a Thanksgiving dinner on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 22, at 6:30 p. m., to 
be held at the clubrooms on the twenty- 
third floor of the Builders Building, 228 
North LaSalle Street. Entertainment fea- 
tures will consist of moving pictures, bil- 
liards and cards. This will be an informal 
affair, the cost being $3.50 a plate. 
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Asso¢iations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 22—California Redwood Association, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 22—-Joint meeting Southern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Mississippi-Alabama Hardwood 
Club and West Side Hardwood Club, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Dec. 1-2—American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Meeting of 
Structures Division. 

Dec. 1-2—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annual, 

Dec. 6—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 7—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
ww ~~ tf Haven Lawn Club, New Haven, Conn. 

nnual. 


Dec. 7-8—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Annual. 


Dec. 8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual, 

Dec. 13.—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Hotel Rals- 
ton, Columbus, Ga. Monthly meeting. 

Dec. 14—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Agso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. Annual. 

Dec. 14—Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Montreal, Que. Annual, 


Dec. 14-15—Western Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply 
Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual, 

Dec. 17—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual. 

Dec. 30—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
——~ mie Association, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 12-14, 1928—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 17-19, 1928—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Business sessions, Nicollett Hotel; 
building materials display, West Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, inn. Annual. 

Jan. 18-19, 1928—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypoe] Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 18-20, 1928—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
=, London Hotel, London, Ont. An- 
nua! 

Jan. 18-20, 1928—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual, 

Jan, 19-20, 1928—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, 
W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 19-20, 1928—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, S. C. Annual. 


Jan. 21, 1928—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Bogalusa, La. Quarterly meeting. 


Jan. 25, 1928—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Masa. 
Annual, 

Jan. 26-26, 1928—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 

sociation, Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. CGC 
Annual. 

Jan. 26-28, 1928 — Northeastern 
men’s Association, Hotel 
Mass. Annual. 

Feb. 1-3, 1928—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 7-9, 1928—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Que. Annual, 


Feb. 8-10. 1928—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 9-10, 1928—National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17, 1928—Nebraska Lumber Merchants As- 
sociation, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 21-23, 1928—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee. Annual, 


Retail 
Statler, 
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Wisconsin Exhibit Plans 


Mitwaukee, Wis., Nov. 14.—More than 
three-fourths of the space in the main arena 
of the Milwaukee Auditorium has been sold 
for the thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held here Feb. 21-23, 1928, according to 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary. The re- 
mainder of the space, among which is that 
on the stage, will be sold within a short time, 
Mr. Montgomery states. 

This will be the first convention which the 
association will hold in the auditorium here 
and it is believed that the dealers will be 
well satisfied with the arrangements. Every- 
thing will be on one floor, the exhibits being 
in the main arena which is one of the largest 
convention halls in the country. The meetings 
will be held in one of the smaller halls off 
the arena, and another smaller hall will be 
utilized for a dining room. 


Commission Salesmen’s Annual 


Announcement is made by F. J. Shead, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, Chicago, that 
the next annual convention of the organization 
will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 
9 and 10, 1928, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
This is expected to be one of the most impor- 
tant meetings the organization has ever held, 
and a number of business problems are to be 
discussed and passed on, one of which is a 
change in the name of the association. A get- 
together luncheon is planned for the noon hour 
of the first day. 


To Consider Farm Structures 


A meeting of the structures division of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
will be held Dec. 1 and 2, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, out of which is expected to 
develop a new era in rural architecture and 
building construction. “The present rural 
architecture,” the announcement states, “is 
both inherited from the inefficient past and 
transplanted from urban conditions. It is not 
proving satisfactory. Architectural engineers 
have realized this and are analyzing the prob- 
lem with a view to its solution.” The farm 
home will be considered at the forenoon ses- 
sion, Dec. 1, with interesting papers to be pre- 
sented by authorities. At the afternoon ses- 
sion M. C. Betts, architect United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, will read a paper on 
“Determination of Basic Requirements of Farm 
Structures,” to be followed by discussion of 
opportunities for research in farm structures 
by leading engineers. Economic considerations 
in the construction and use of farm buildings 
will be discussed at the morning session Dec. 
2, while in the afternoon the discussions will 


be devoted to “the place of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers structures di- 
vision in promoting sensible farm structures 
development.” 


ee ee eae 


West Virginian’s Convention Date 


Huntincton, W. Va., Nov. 14—Advices 
have been received from Rolland C. Mossman, 
secretary of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, this city, 
that the organization’s annual convention will 
be held Jan. 19 and 20, 1928, in Huntington. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 

Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 12.—Secretary R. L. 
Sargant, of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation. this city, announces that at a meeting of 
the directors of the association, held in Mon- 
treal last week, it was decided to hold the an- 
annual meeting on Feb. 7, 8 and 9, 1928, in 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City. 


Western Piners Find Publicity Pays 


_ SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 12.—A special meet- 
ing of members of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association was in session at the Daven- 
port Hotel here Thursday. In the absence of 
C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho, president, Walter 
Leuthold, vice president of the association, 
presided. Secretary A. W. Cooper was enroute 
to Chicago to attend a meeting of the directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ trade 
extension department and W. C. Geddes acted 
as secretary. 

Reports of stocks on hand at the mills of the 
association had been tabulated by the statis- 
tical department and an analysis of the situation 
clearly indicated an impending shortage of dry 
stock before next season’s product will be in 
shipping condition. This condition will be re- 
lieved somewhat in cases where mills are ade- 
quately equipped with dry kilns but a large 
percentage depend on drying weather to con- 
dition their stock. 

W. C. Geddes told of the situation regard- 
ing the advertising of the association. The 
Pondosa pine campaign has been very fruitful 
of results, as evidenced in many ways but par- 
ticularly in the universal adoption by the trade 
everywhere of the name “Pondosa.” 

The Idaho white pine advertising is bringing 
in many requests for small packages of this 
wood from boys interested in woodworking. 
The greatest regret of those in charge of the 
association advertising is that they have not 
yet been able to secure a practical machine to 
automatically trade-mark the product. 

Reports showed there is a drastic curtailment 
of operation among mills of the Eastern Oregon 
Pondosa Sales Co. and curtailment is start- 
ing or in prospect in all other districts. 


Connecticut Annual for Dealers Only 


Watertown, Conn., Nov. 16.—The_thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut is to be held on 
Wednesday, Dec. 7, at the New Haven Lawn 
Club, New Haven, Conn., the officers of the 
organization have decided. For the first time 
in years, according to President H. E. Thomp- 
son, of Waterbury, wholesdlers and other 
guests are not to be invited to the Connecticut 
annual, which will be strictly confined to the 
retailers and the retail lumber dealers’ problems. 
Details of the business to be considered other 
than the annual election of officers, and of 
topics of vital and pressing importance to be 
discussed, are to be decided at later meetings 
of the directors and the convention committee. 


Plans Christmas Meeting 


PittspurGH, Pa., Nov. 15.—The Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, in 
accordance with its custom, will hold its formal 
Christmas meeting and entertainment this year. 
It will be held Thursday afternoon, Dec. 22, 
in the Blue room of the William Penn Hotel. 
This has been an annual event of the associa- 
tion for a number of years, and is looked for- 
ward to with interest. It will be solely for 
members of the firms represented in the asso- 
ciation. The committee on arrangements is as 
follows: J. B. Montgomery, chairman; H. E. 
Kelley, B. W. Cross, J. F. Parsons, and W. W. 
Wilson, jr. 


Favor Dealer Distribution 


New York, Nov. 14.—The Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County went 
on record unanimously at a meeting held last 
Thursday night in the Siwanoy Club, Mount 
Vernon, in favor of 100 percent dealer distri- 
bution of building materials. 

The meeting was attended by representatives 
of about twenty firms and was presided over by 
James Floyd, the president. The. question of 
distribution was discussed extensively and it 
was determined to give wholesalers notice that 
it would be to their ultimate advantage not 
to sell direct to contractors. A number of the 
retailers reported that they had suffered as a 
result of such wholesale practices. 

It was decided, moreover, that dealer dis- 
tribution is the only proper way to distribute 
building materials. 

The association also acted to protect its mem- 
bers from “promiscuous advertising schemes.” 
It was found out that many of the firms of late 
have been called upon repeatedly to patronize 
publications in which advertisements are of 
no benefit whatever. In future, the secretary 


of the association will be the arbiter and will 
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pass upon merits of the publications before ad- 
vertisements are inserted. 

The association also went on record in favor 
of reinspection of West Coast lumber, espe- 
cially when shipments are not up to grade and 
tally. After quite a discussion, the associa-. 
tion endorsed the new State lien law. 

Paul S. Collier, secretary of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and Frank 
Dunning, of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, told the Westchester dealers what 
their respective organizations are endeavoring 
to accomplish at the present time. 

The Hawthorne Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Co., of Hawthorne, N. Y., was elected to mem- 
bership. 

The Westchester Salesmen’s Club is sched- 
uled to meet Nov. 29, but the meeting may be 
called off so that the Westchester salesmen may 
accept an invitation of the Nylta Club on Dec. 
2. The Nylta Club has proposed a three- 
cornered meeting to include the Long Island 
salesmen. 

Nylta proposes to hold a dinner at the Na- 
tional Republican Club, with a meeting later to 
be addressed by a prominent speaker. 


Orange Belt Lumbermen Meet 


Corona, CAuir., Nov. 12.—This city was 
the meeting place of the November session of 
the Orange Belt Lumber Association, head- 
quarters being at Hotel Kinney, with Walter 
Decker, of the Hayward Lumber Co., and 
Frank and Howard Ware, Corona Lumber Co., 
hosts. Dealers from the following cities were 
in attendance: Riverside, San Bernardino, 
Colton, Beaumont, Banning, Ontario, Rialto, 
Fontana, Arlington and Corona. Speakers of 


the evening were Floyd Dernier, of the Lum- 
bremen’s Service Association, and E. Steffson, 
of the Orange County Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 


Urged to Endorse Bridge Project 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 14.—A special meeting 
of the managing committee of the Lumber Ex- 
change was held this afternoon to hear an ad- 
dress by Stuart S. Janney, a Baltimore attor- 
ney, on the desirability of connecting Balti- 
more and the eastern shore by means of a bridge. 
This viaduct would extend from Tolchester 
Beach, in Kent County, to the western shore of 
the Chesapeake Bay, probably at North Point, 
a distance of about six miles. Mr. Janney, 
who represents the interests promoting the con- 
struction of the proposed bridge, discussed the 
pros and cons of the enterprise and charged 
that the chief opposition came from Philadel- 
phia, which city, he let it be inferred, probably 
feared that such a connection would cause a 
diversion of eastern shore traffic up the penin- 
sula to the Quaker City over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad lines to Baltimore. 

Mr. Janney asked the exchange to go on rec- 
ord as favoring a connection between Baltimore 
and the eastern shore in the interest of the 
entire population by means and under conditions 
found after the most careful and thorough 
investigation to be practicable. President Daniel 
MacLea named a committee, with himself as 
chairman, and Vice President David M. Wolf, 
of the Canton Lumber Co., and L. H. Gwaltney, 
the secretary and treasurer, as the other mem- 
bers to draw up such a resolution and submit 
it to the Army district engineer, who has gen- 
eral supervision over the navigable waters of 
the State. 


Buyers Told of Pine’s Merits 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—Architects, 
contractors and retailers, sixty-three in num- 
ber, some representing each of these three 
callings, were guests of the Kansas City sales- 
men of southern pine at their meeting today 
at the Muehlebach Hotel, starting with lunch- 
eon. Frank R. Watkins, chairman, Don R. 
Bodwell and John H. Hatcher were the local 
committee having arrangements in charge. 


The subject’ handled at this meeting was 
the recent digest of the lectures delivered at 
the school for salesmen: in Madison, with J. 
F. Carter, field representative of the Southern 
Pine Association, leading the discussion. 

In starting his talk Mr. Carter dwelt on 
the campaign of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association now being organized, 
mentioned the program of activities, bringing 
forward the tenth of the ten parts in the 
program, that which relates to American Lum- 
ber Standards, grade-marked and trade-marked 
lumber. From this he went into a discussion 
of the density rule and its application, pointing 
out that the Almighty had grade-marked south- 
ern pine for strength by permitting the growth 


of the summerwood. It was pointed out that’ 


the percentage of summerwood growth is a 
more important part of the density rule than 
the ring count, and explained in detail the 
tests made in Madison to illustrate his state- 
ments. 

Samples of southern pine, both dense and 
non-dense, were passed among the gathering, 
each sample marked. Two of these, one dense 
and one very non-dense, had been carefully 
made to the same size and weighed, the weight 
being marked. These were to illustrate the 
fact that the weight of a piece of wood and 
its strength, when compared with another piece 
of wood of the same. size, are relative, and 
almost in arithmetical ratio. 

A history of jerry building, the causes for 
it, and the cure, were brought out, the speaker 
explaining that the additional cost of building 
well with good lumber is not much more than 
building poorly with poor lumber; and that 


the selling points are in the house. Good con- 
struction can be made a selling preachment 
for a house better than can a low price for 
a cheaply-built house. 

The inspection service of the Southern Pine 
Association was explained, and the architects 
and builders were told to what extent the as- 
sociation goes in giving aid when called upon. 

Moisture content, kiln drying, and the paint- 
ability of southern pine were introduced, while 
blue stain was explained at some length, an- 
swering a question from the audience, so that 
the salesmen might understand that blue stain 
dees not affect the strength of a stick of wood, 
is not a form of rot nor the beginning of 
rot, and is only a defect as to appearance. 

The insulation value of wood was touched 
upon, though Mr. Carter stated that he did 
not care to go into a discussion of insulation 
to any great extent because of his lack of 
authoritative data to present. 

End-matching attracted considerable atten- 
tion when cases of its use and the savings were 
pointed out. The speaker told of the princi- 
ple of end-matching, and explained pointedly 
that the installation of an end-matching equip- 
ment is not closely related to the wood pile, 
the trash burner or the fire box, but that end- 
matching is a refinement in the manufacturing 
of lumber wherein savings are brought about 
for the retailer and principally for the con- 
tractor and builder. These savings were ilius- 
trated by definite cases with which the South- 
ern Pine End-Matching Bureau has been made 
acquainted. 

The approaching examination of southern 
pine salesmen was announced, and the details 
were carefully explained, all salesmen being 
invited to participate. 

As his term of office as a committeeman 
expired with this meeting, Frank R. Watkins 
was replaced on the committee by E. G. Mc- 
Lean, of the Buschow Lumber Co. 





SouTHERN pine now ranks third as a pulp 
wood. 





Height 5%”’, length 10%”, 
width 64”. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests E. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. ; 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HaRrDWwooD Co 


NEW ADDRESS—3#3 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
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Master 
Primeless Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Door Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptional merit. Write for our 
trial order, sold on approval proposition. 





Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 


























Christmas Cards 
§ of WOOD §& 


> "Thin slices of wood, beautiful in tint 
N and texture, and carefully decorated. 


Send $1.00for sample set of five and illustratedcircular. 


Pe RomeynB. Hough Co., sew vou 
O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, ry Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 














TIMBER asper Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS race — 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


144142 Canal Beak Fide.. NEW ORLEANS 
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Assessment 
Free 
yet 
Reciprocal 


Write for our limits 
and authorizations 
on your property. 
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[OFFICES ~ | 


7 O FIRMS engaged in 
Industry and* Transpor- 
tation, an office location at 


the heart of these activities 
is of vital importance. 





In the buildings of Seattle's 
Merropo.itan CENTER are 
gathered the administrative 
offices of Transportation and 
the major industries of the Pacific Northwest. 





A card will bring details, 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
\ Seattle 














Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give exception 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE 78 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO.” SiRMINGHAM, ALA 


PO. BOX 346 








Leading Industrialists Subject Commercial 
Forestry to Searching Study 


(Concluded from page 66) 

and I believe others will be satisfied to earn 
4 percent on an investment in future timber. 

Assuming, therefore, a future valuation of 
$29 per acre and an annual interest charge of 
4 percent, an annual fire prevention charge of 
5 cents per acre, and an annual tax of 10 cents 
an acre, a definite schedule can be made oft 
possible present investments to produce an 
expected value of $29 an acre in a given num- 
ber of years. I can pay $1 per acre for land 
or I can expend $1 an acre on land if there 
is a reasonable expectation of natural repro- 
duction to merchantable size for selective cut- 
ting in 50 years. A first cost of $5 an acre 
would, under the same conditions, require an 
expectation of reaching merchantable stand in 
33 years, and an expenditure of $10 per acre 
tn the purchase of land stocked with young 
growth is warranted if there is a reasonable 
expectation of merchantable size in 22 years, 
and a selectively cut area of well stocked 
young timber that will become merchantable 
in 10 years should have a present value on 
this basis of $18 per acre. 


Mature Timber for Early Cutting Only 


Mr. Goodman then said that the same cal- 
culations indicate that it is inexpedient to buy 
additional mature timber except for imme- 
diate cutting. A present purchase of mature 
timber at $50 an acre, which would remain 
under the old tax system, with interest com- 
pounded at 4 percent, would have reached at the 
end of 20 years a cost of $138 an acre. 

The problems of reforestation, the speaker 
said, require a new kind of timber estimating 
in which the cruisers will provide information 
regarding the young growth and determine the 
probabilities of what will grow naturally on 
the land, how much of it must be planted, how 
much of it must be thinned and how many 
years will be required for it to reach commer- 
cial value. He was under the impression that 
development of forest growth on adjacent areas 
will not be difficult, because there is no other 
use to which the land can be put. Adjacent 
timber will be cut when the owner learns that 
selective cutting is more profitable. If the 
larger owner plants trees successfully the 
smaller owners soon will follow his example 
and in a few years what are now innovations 
will become approved practice. 

In conclusion Mr. Goodman said that if this 
selective cutting operation demonstrates in prac- 
tice the theoretical results indicated, a lumber 
operation based on clear cutting in northern 
hardwood with more than 5 years’ cut would 
be economically wasteful provided there were 
neighboring operations with longer life to ab- 
sorb the selectively cut timber at a fair price, 
and operations in this territory having ten years 
or longer life would clearly gain by practicing 
selective logging. Larger operations in the 
territory could, through selective logging, fire 
prevention, planting and thinning, build up 
from their present timber holdings and worth- 
less cut-over land, a sufficient area of growing 
timber for a sustained yield operation, and the 
reforestation costs would be less than the in- 
crease in income from selective cutting of the 
remaining virgin timber. This, however, applies 
only to all age class mixed hardwood forest 
operations. 

When the public has done its share in creat- 
ing adequate sentiment and laws for fire pro- 
tection and has given the timber owner assur- 
ance of fair and equitable distribution of the 
tax burden, the speaker said, the operator fails 
in his stewardship, both to himself and to the 
public, if he does not investigate this whole 
problem of efficient utilization of the forest. A 
trained forester can tell him much about it 
generally and after spending six months on the 
operation can tell him more about it specific- 
ally. From his own experience and account- 
ing. records and his knowledge of. the market 
trend he should be able to build upon the infor- 


mation that the forester furnishes him. When 
he has done all this conscientiously, and only 
then, can he finally decide on the commercial 
practicability of developing his operation on the 
sustained yield basis. 

Absentee ownership of forest lands is one 
of the most serious obstacles to placing the 
lumber industry of the South on a permanent 
basis, declared William L. Hall, of Chicago. 
“A large percentage of southern timberlands 
today is in the hands of owners who do not 
choose to grow timber,” he said. “They are 
too busy with other things. Here is a condition 
of inertia extremely deterrent to progress. 
There are now several dozen undertakings in 
the southern States looking toward regrowing 
timber. There should, however, be several 
hundred.” 

The last concern of the conference was with 
forest research, a subject ably handled by 
qualified speakers under the leadership of Mr. 
Everest. 

Waste in logging and lumbering operations 
was roundly scored by F. W. Willard, of the 
Western Electric Co., New York City, in his 
address on “Wood Utilization and Commercial 





Col. W. B. GREELEY E. L. CARPENTER 
Washington, D.C.; 


Discussed Forest 
Fire Protection 


Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Discussed Forestry’s 
Possibilities 


Reforestation. He advised the lumberman to 
take a leaf out of the pork and beef packer’s 
book. He said: 

Without disparaging the competent and far- 
visioned activities of Federal and State gov- 
ernments in the reforestation of the public 
domain and in the education made available 
to private timberland owners, our forest re- 
sources will be saved only when full utili- 
zation of the tree provides an economic 
motivation for commercial reforestation. 


The same view was taken by R. B. Robert- 
son, president of the Champion Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C., who declared it to be necessary 
to plan reforestation so as to create the greatest 
possible return to the owner, which can only 
be secured through close utilization. 

The chemical industry is constantly discov- 
ering new methods of getting more out of 
basic products and there is nothing which pos- 
sesses more possibility for increased yield of 
value in various ways than wood, D. C. 
Everest pointed out in his address on “Meet- 
ing Forestry Problems by Governmental and 
Industrial Research.” He continued: 

If the public only realized it, the growing of a 
timber crop is equally as important as any or all 
agricultural projects and yet we see the State 
and Federal governments spending in excess of 
$20,000,000 annually for agricultural research— 
and this does not include private agency expen- 
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ditures of probably several million dollars— 
whereas the same agencies spend less than $1,- 
000,000 in research work on wood and its uses. It 
seems to me that we have two well defined lines 
of research—first, dealing with forest manage- 
ment and all that subject involves; second, deal- 
ing with the utilization of forest products. Sub- 
stitutes are the result of research on the part of 
someone. There is no guaranty that we have 
seen the end of substitutes and even now re- 
search work on other articles using wood or 
wood waste as a base might not be amiss. The 
hope of the whole wood-using industry lies in 
forest research and I have faith that we shall, 
through research, produce more timber per acre 
and secure more value per unit than ever be- 
fore. But it is essential first to secure enlarged 
appropriations and funds. 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, as chair- 
man of the conclusions’ and recommendations 
committee, thereupon brought in a statement 
containing the following conclusions, reached 
as a result of the conference, as well-.as the 
recommendations published in the first part 
of this report: 

This conference is convinced that it is fun- 
damental to national welfare to produce a con- 
tinuously ample supply of wood upon the 470,- 
000,000 acres of land that will be idle if not 
kept in forest. The business of growing timber 
on one-fourth of the nation’s land area is on a 
par with agriculture as the foundation of Amer- 
ican economic and social structure. 

We are glad to report that despite adverse 
conditions, unparalleled in any other progressive 
country, an amazing advance in forestry has 
been made in the United States within the last 
twenty-five years and especially within the last 
ten years. A majority of the owners of exten- 
sive forest lands of the West, a large percentage 
of those of the South and many other regions 
maintain ownership of their cut-over lands, and 
protect them from fire despite heavy taxes. This 
is an essential part of reforestation. We find, 
moreover, that some two hundred corporations 
owning an aggregate area of 21,000,000 acres— 
nearly equal to the whole of the forests of France 
—-have reported the adoption of forest manage- 
ment policies. But from all sides come reports 
of a discouraging struggle against conditions, 
which can be rectified only by public codépera- 
tion, through full recognition of individual and 
collective public responsibility. 

To continue reforestation, to expand it to meet 
national and community requirements, the fol- 
lowing measures are necessary: (1) Adequate 
public protection against forest fires; (2) equit- 
able and stable taxation; (3) full technical and 
economic information through research; (4) 
complete recognition by the people of State and 
Federal responsibility. 

Forest owners recognize the national neces- 
sity of continuous productivity of their lands 
when economically feasible. The growing of 
trees must be upon a business basis or it can 
not be pursued. It is evident from the start al- 
ready made that enlightened public policy will 
stimulate the general adoption of reforestation 
to maintain continuous production of wood on 
the nation’s forest lands. 


This statement of conclusions and the ap- 
pended recommendations were unanimously 
adopted, as was a resolution thanking the Na- 
tional chamber for its initiative in these mat- 
ters pertaining to forestry, presented by Wil- 
son Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
of aenemeed Association, Washington, 


Following adjournment of the conference, 
motion pictures showing methods used in 
Sweden in cutting and utilizing logs 3 inches 
in diameter and up were exhibited by Axel H. 
Oxholm, director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C. 





Waste Prevention Contest Prizes 


Wasurincton, D. C., Nov. 14.—An analysis 
of the prize winning entries in the waste pre- 
vention contests staged by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association during the last few 
years shows clearly that these contests offer 
opportunities for individual employees in the 
industry to obtain substantial rewards for con- 
structive thought in the direction of improving 
efficiency of lumber manufacturing. 

This ‘is the view expressed by L. N. Ericksen, 
forest products engineer.of the National as- 
sociation and secretary of the waste prevention 
committee. Mr. Ericksen is a recent addition 


to the staff of the dssociation and has been 
analyzing the prize entries of past contests in 
order to familiarize himself with what has 
gone before. 

Most impressive, from his point of view, is 
the fact that the prize winners have not been 
confined to any one group or class of em- 
ployees. It might be expected that only highly 
trained men would have chances to win sub- 
stantial prizes, but he finds from the records 
that the prize winners represent a fair cross 
section of the average mill payroll. Among 
those who have won prizes during the last six 
years are edgermen, engineers, filers, mill, ma- 
chine shop and planer foremen, hook tenders, 
lumber inspectors, mill managers, chief me- 
chanics, millwrights, oilers, resawmen, scalers 
and mill and dry kiln superintendents. In 
several instances the same man has won prizes 
in different years. This illustrates the fact that 
the chief requisite in these contests is interest 
in the job and the possibilities of improving 
equipment or methods. 

Mr. Ericksen finds that some of the winners 
have been interested to the extent that they 
wrote to the committee in charge of the con- 
test saying they had no entry to submit at the 
time but hoped to have one for the next contest. 
One of these men developed his idea, entered it 
in the next contest and won the $1,000 prize, 
illustrating continued interest, constructive 
effort and intelligent application. 
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Elected Chamber President 


San Dieco, Cauir., Nov. 12.—In its recent 
election of a president, the San Diego Cham- 
ber of Commerce went to the lumber trade 
and drafted Jerry Sullivan, jr., to fill that 
important office for the ensuing year. Mr. Sul- 
livan is vice president and manager of the 
Sullivan Hardwood Lumber Co. and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Western Lumber Co., 
both of this city. He is one of the most 
prominent of the younger business executives 
of San Diego, and has 
been very active in var- 
ious civic movements 
for some years. He 
has been a resident of 
San Diego for the last 
sixteen years, and is 
associated in business 





JERRY SULLIVAN, JR., 
San Diego, Calif.; 
President Chamber of 
Commerce 





with his father, Jerry 
Sullivan, sr., and his 
brother, Herbert L. 
Sullivan. During the 
World War he was 
personnel officer at At- 
lanta, Ga., with the 
rank of first lieutenant 
in. the aviation corps. Later he was sent to 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., where he 
installed a new accounting system which drew 
considerable attention for its efficiency. When 
the armistice was signed, Mr. Sullivan had 
been recommended for the commission as cap- 
tain. In preparation for the business which 
he now follows Mr. Sullivan attended the 
Biltmore School of Forestry in North Carolina, 
later taking a graduate course in forestry in 
Germany. He is a member of the Cuyamaca 
Club, San Diego Country Club, San Diego 
Yacht Club, Southwestern Yacht Club, Rotary 
Club, Blackmer Lodge of Masons, and various 
other organizations. 


Erecting Mills in Oklahoma 


Etpon, Oxxa., Nov. 15—The Eldon Mill & 
Lumber Co. has acquired 12,000 acres of timber 
from the National Hardwood Co. through J. T. 
Lantry and Receiver G. H. Smith and is erect, 
ing two mills for sawing the timber. 





Supercedar 
Advertising 


sends customer to the 
lumber dealer 


Women want Supercedar clo- 
sets. Thousands have written 
us so. We refer them to retail 
lumber dealers, who in turn can 
~ ‘'_oeeee a carpenter for the 
job. . 

Good clean profit for you in 
this superior closet lining seal- 
ed at the mill in substantial 
cartons. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and prices. 


ROW, 
ene & © 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 














Ake ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long Leaf and Short Leaf Sizes, 
Boards, Roofers and Flooring 
Short Leaf Finish. 


Also :— 

1x4 K.D. B & Better 
Rough Short Leaf 
Oregon and California 
White and Sugar Pine 

Send us your Stock and Price Lists. 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Rosboro, Ark. We Solicit. . 
Glenwood, Ark. 
Mais Ac, Your Patronage 
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OAK, SAP GUM 


Save Money- = AND RED GUM 


muy ae Trim and 
” Mouldings 


AROMATIC RED CEDAR 
Closet 
it needs. 
ee ining 
want the BEST. AND 
Hardwood 
Flooring 


Buskirk Lumber & Mill Co. 


Manufacturers 


, and Horne Sts., CINCINNATI, naan” 


We make ‘em all 
and mix the car 
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Create More Interest In 
Building and Remodeling 


The Home Maker is a live, little 
monthly paper published by the Ameri- 
can Lumberman for retail lumber deal- 
ers to use in stimulating interest in 
home building, remodeling and repair- 
ing. 

It presents your sales message in an 
interesting way and carries your name 
and address on three prominent pages. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are 
increasing their sales and profits with 
the Home Maker. Youcan do the same 
thing at a very nominal cost. 


Coupon Will Bring You a 
Sample Copy of HOME MAKER 


—also full particulars and prices without obligat- 
ing youinany way. Pin the coupon to your letter- 


head and mail it today. 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ter eee eee ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


AME RICAN LUMBERMAN, 
43° So. Dearborn St., 
CM ‘AGO, ILL. 


Without oblienting me in any way, please send 


Sample Copy o E MAKER; also prices. 

RE EE Tee see ee ae ee ee 2 | 
i adintumasndwmed edit sccépooreesopbenerencuce 
| ee .- State ! 
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Memorial to White Pine Industry 


Eau Crarre, Wis., Nov. 14.—A unique gift 
to the City of Eau Claire has been made by 
the New Dells Lumber Co., of this city, in 
the form of a beautiful specimen of a 
northern white pine log, 16 feet long and 
48 inches in diameter at the butt, scaling 1,000 
feet. This. log has found a resting place in 
a handsomely designed covered enclosure in 
the park just off the main bridge crossing 
the Chippewa River, where it will remain as 
a worthy monument to the old white pine 
lumbering industry which played such an im- 
portant part in the history of this section of 
the State. 

At one end of the log is affixed a bronze 
tablet, carrying in raised letters the following 
verse and historical data, compiled by William 
W. Bartlett, one of Eau Claire’s oldest citizens 
and recognized authority on the lumber history 
of Chippewa Valley: 


sizes, which he will send to the Madison labor- 
atory, where various methods of reproducing 
bird’s-eye maple will be tested. 


The primary purpose of the department of 
forestry in sending the expert here, it is under- 
stood, will be to determine whether the bird’s- 
eye wood can be grown from seed. 


It is surprising how many different theories 
are offered by experienced woodsmen as to 
the cause of the formation of what is known 
as “bird’s-eye” in maple trees. It is known 
that two trees can be found growing a few 
feet apart in the woods, one of which will 
possess the odd markings while the other will 
be undecorated. Now, what is the explanation 
in such a case? 

One well known forestry expert has ad- 
vanced the theory that the bird’s-eye forma- 
tion is caused by the peckings of the wood- 
pecker. Experienced woodsmen in this region, 





“The earliest settler to \ 
rear his crest 

In the great, lone land 
of the new Northwest 

Was the old white pine, 
majestic and tall, 

With only a place now 
in memory’s hall.” 


Less than a century 
ago the vast pine forests 
of the Chippewa Valley 
stood untouched by the 
hand of man. A quarter 
of a century later lum- 
bering operations were 
well established. An- 
other quarter of a cen- 
tury passed and the 
zenith had been reached, 
upward of a billion feet 
being cut in a single 
year. By 1900 the end 
was in sight, and now 
the great white pine 
lumbering industry has 
passed into history. 

This typical white 
pine log was cut in Ash- 
land County, on the 




















East Fork of the Chip- 
pewa River, in Febru- 
ary of the present year. 
It is sixteen feet long, 
48 inches in diameter at 
the butt, 36 inches at 
the upper end, and scales 1,000 feet. The height 
of the tree was approximately 100 feet, and its 
age has been estimated at 200 years. 

As a reminder to posterity of a great and pic- 
turesque industry in the history of the valley, 
the New Dells Lumber Co. presents this relic 
to the citizens of Eau Claire. 

July 1, 1927. 


e DJ * 

To Study Bird’s-Eye in Maple 

EscaNaBA, Micu., Nov. 14.—What puts the 
bird’s-eye in bird’s-eye maple? 

This question, which has been asked numer- 
ous times and which has been the basis of many 
discussions by experts in forestry and wood- 
craft without arrival at any definite conclu- 
sion, will be the subject of extensive research 
to be made in the near future by the United 
States Forest Service. 

Y. Pillow, wood technologist of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
is now making preliminary studies of bird’s- 
eye maple trees in upper Michigan to deter- 
mine whether they can be grown from seed. 
Mr. Pillow will also make an effort to answer 
the old question: What puts the “bird’s-eye” 
in bird’s-eye maple? 

Mr. Pillow announced that the research 
work would extend over a period of about 
five years. Early this week he inspected maple 
logs at the plants of the Escanaba Venger 
Co. and the Birdseye Veneer Co. in Escanaba, 
taking several samples. In company with a 
local timber cruiser, Mr. Pillow went on an 
inspection tour in the woods near Gwinn, 
Mich. A small tract of standing bird’s-eye 
maple trees will be segregated for this re- 
search work, and Mr. Pillow will collect sam- 
ples from bird’s-eye maple trees of different 


Giant northern white pine log presented by the New Dells Lumber 
Co. to the city of Eau Claire, Wis., as monument to the great, old time 
lumbering industry of the Chippewa Valley 


however, are disposed to scoff at this idea, 
maintaining that the woodpecker attacks only 
the decayed trees when he is foraging for 
worms or other insects. 


That the bird’s-eye is caused by the trans- 
formation of the sap into sugar is another ex- 
planation, and others are of the opinion that the 
eye denotes the arteries or channels through 
which the sap flows when a maple tree is 
tapped. 


One lumberman expressed the opinion that 
the bird’s-eyes were limb growths, which were 
stunted when the maple tree was very young. 
The theory is that the winds in the forests 
caused the trees to sway and brush against 
each other, causing buds and small branches 
to break off. As the tree continues to enlarge 
by growth, the bruise marks extend corre- 
spondingly bird’s-eye formations resulting. 

Bird’s-eye maple is a distinct species of this 
variety of tree, according to other experts. If 
this supposition is found to be true the Fed- 
eral department of forestry will have obtained 
a good start in its investigation to learn 
whether bird’s-eye maple can be grown from 
seed. 





Buys Arkansas Yard 


CLayton, OK1iA., Nov. 15.—Notice has been 
given out by the Burnett-Hauert Lumber Co., 
of Clayton, manufacturer and wholesaler of 
southern pine lumber, of the purchase by 
Oliver Burnett, of Fort Smith, Ark., of the 
Duncan Lumber Co., of Eagleton, Ark. The 
business will be operated under name of 
Burnett Lumber Co., with Ezra G. Burnett as 
local manager. 
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Talking Points for Lumber 


That it is about time that “we saw a little 
more than length, breadth and thickness in a 
board” is the thought of Prof. Emanuel Fritz, 
field representative of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau. Prof. Fritz has written for the Jour- 
nal of Forestry an interesting review of the 
report of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the United States Department of 
Commerce, on end-matched softwood lumber 
and its uses, and while commending the report 
generally, takes occasion to disagree with one 
or two statements. In this connection he said: 


On page 10 of the bulletin are a few amaz- 
ing statements with which the reviewer can 
not agree. To qucte: 

“Unlike many other construction materials, 
lumber does not lend itself readily to adver- 
tising. With the exception of very few items, 
it has no special ‘talking points.’ A board, for 
example, is merely a piece of wood having 
length, breadth, and _ thickness; * * * For 
plain lumber, therefore, the distributer has a 
narrow range of selling arguments for the 
product he handles.” ’ 

Think of it! Lumber is difficult to advertise 
and it has no special selling points. It has 
become such a common object that we have 
never thought it might have some virtues. Cer- 
tainly this is an admission of the low estate 
to which the lumber industry has come. Talk- 
ing points are never necessary when there are 
no competing materials. It is only when the 
vendor of a substitute breaks into the field 
with “talking points” for his product that we 
begin to feel the need for talking points for 
the older material. For centuries wood has 
been the most important, and often the only 
building material available. It has served 
mankind exceedingly well in peace and in 
war, and yet, in all this time we are told we 
have discovered “no special talking points.” 
For the natural uses for which lumber is 
recommended no other material can boast of 
such a strong combination of talking points, 
and on top of it all, the supplies of lumber 
are inexhaustible if we handle the forest as 
a crop. 

Too many lumbermen and consumers are 
still in the habit of seeing nothing more than 
length, breadth and thickness in a board, and 
can not visualize the finished products. Steel 
mills do not advertise sheets, bars and plates 
to the consumer but dishpans, automobiles and 
ships. There are plenty of talking points and 
enough of romance in a board to make: the 
advertising copy writer of imagination weep 
for joy. 


Additions to Trade Extension Staff 


Wasurncton, D. C.; Nov. 15.— Homer K. 
Sackett, of Chicago, recently with James D. 
Lacey & Co., has joined the staff of the central 
division, National lumber trade extension cam- 
paign, as consulting engineer. In this capacity 
he will make a special study of tanks, vats and 
silos. 

Mr. Sackett has had several years’ experi- 
ence in milling operations and byproducts 
plants and has operated dry kilns and timber 
testing plants. He also had much experience 
in wood preservation, and was president of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association in 
1923. Following graduation from the forestry 
school of the University of Michigan in 1905, 
Mr. Sackett operated timber testing stations 
for the United States Forest Service at the 
University of Washington and the University 
of California, Later he was in charge of 
wood utilization activities of the Forest Serv- 
ice in Chicago and joint director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. In 1913- 
14 he was vice president of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Co., New Orleans. The following year 
he returned to Chicago to take charge of a 
lumber study for the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Federal Trade Com- 
mission. In 1916-17 Mr. Sackett was consult- 
ing engineer of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and consulting engineer 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St.. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

William D. Smith, well known. structural 
engineer of the Pacific Northwest, who’ has 


joined the staff of the Portland district office 
as field engineer, has had several years’ ex- 
perience in structural engineering concerns 
and railroads and was assistant engineer of 
the Port of Seattle, designing docks and ware- 
houses for two and a half years, For four 
years he was chief draftsman for the Port of 
Tacoma, designing lumber docks and lumber 
equipment. While in Tacoma he was chair- 
man of the committee that wrote the present 
building code. Mr. Smith spent one year as. 
principal assistant engineer for Headrick & 
Kremers, consulting engineers in charge of the 
designing of the Burnside, Ross Island and 
Sellwood bridges. For three years he has been 
in private practice as structural engineer, de- 
signing timber, steel and reinforced concrete 
structures, Mr. Smith is a member of the 
American. Society of Civil Engineers. 

R. F. Goodnow, manager of the Wood 
Homes Bureau, Cleveland, which represents 
101 retail lumber yards in northeastern Ohio, 
who has been temporarily retained by the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to make a study 
of lumber exhibits, is busily engaged on plans 
for such exhibits. Mr. Goodnow is first de- 
signing the exhibit to be shown at the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Agricultural Exposition to 
be held in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 
5-7. In connection with his work as manager 
of the Wood Homes Bureau, Mr. Goodnow 
conducts an exhibit room and plan service in 
Cleveland. He has just completed a plan book 
for the Cleveland Lumber Board, material for 
which was furnished by the leading architects 
of northeastern Ohio. Following the Chicago 
exhibit, Mr. Goodnow will design exhibits to 
be installed at conventions of retail lumber 
dealers during the coming winter. 











News of Eastern Hoo-Hoo 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—Siegfried Hirsch, 
treasurer of the B. L. Tim-Manson Co., East 
Boston, has been appointed Counselor for Mas- 
sachusetts by Supreme Custocatian Tom A. 
Jenkins, jr., of New York City, who has also 
appointed H. E. Lewis, of the Dix Lumber 
Co., North Cambridge, as Vicegerent Snark. 

Other appointments by Mr. Jenkins are Frank 
H, Warr, of the Seymour Commercial Co., 
Seymour, Conn., Counselor for Connecticut, 
and Albert G. Schumaker, jr., of the Water- 
bury Lumber Co., Waterbury, Conn., Vice- 
gerent Snark for Connecticut for 1928. 


Ontarians to Have Lectures 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 14.—The Toronto Hoo- 
Hoo Club held its first meeting for the fall 
and winter season on Nov. 4, preceded by a 
dinner. T. A. Paterson presided and there was 
an attendance of over fifty. The two chief 
events of ‘the meeting were an address by Her- 
bert F. Irwin, on “Memory Development,” and 
a talk by Dr. C. D. Howe, dean of the fac- 
ulty of forestry of the University of Toronto. 
Dean Howe told the club that the faculty of 
forestry would be glad to conduct a series of 
ten lectures on identification of trees and 
woods, if a sufficient number were interested. 
Over forty signed up to attend the lectures 
and it is probable that they will begin early in 
January. 


. ‘Four Kittens Initiated 

MitwavuKEE, Wis., Nov, 14.—Four kittens 
had their claws clipped for the first time and 
their fur rubbed when the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
Club held-its first concat of the fall and win- 
ter season on Nov, 10 at the Hotel Pfister here. 
Dinner was held at 6:30 o’clock andthe cere- 
monies followed. The club has arranged a 
prograth for the winter which: calls for some- 
thing big every month,, 











We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH SOFT ELM “* 
Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
U. WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
S “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
My” ~=6—)Ss Lumber Co. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS | 




















A Brand to 
Tie to-_ 


Peerless) | 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH u Flooring 
AND BIRCH ‘ 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage VW 
Gladstone, Mich. * & Lumber Company 


Chieage Office: 1881 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock’, Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber Ching, Coling, Piece, 

Doors, Blinds, Window ames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods | 
1 17 








EVERY LUMBERMAN QUGHT TO HAVE 
in his house at least one book by “‘the lumberman 
poet,”’ or more. We sugg2st “Come on Home.” $2. 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearbarn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘Kear’ Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sea‘tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 















BEAUMONT 
LUMBER 
Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Beaumont, Texas 




















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA: 
Manufacturers of 


| Cypress«~’Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 


oe 











ene 
CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















Cummer Cypress Go. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress iunipes 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City f 








Truck Sales aaa Business Trend 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 14.—Greater business ac- 
tivity throughout the country is indicated by the 
present record demand for motor trucks shown 
in the reports of Graham Bros., the truck devi- 
sion of Dodge Bros. (Inc.). For the two weeks 
ended Oct. 22, 2,969 Graham Bros. trucks were 
shipped to dealers on customers’ orders. This is 
the largest two-week period for Graham Bros. 
this year. 

While production at Graham Bros. plants in 
Detroit, Evansville, Stockton and Toronto has 
been stepped up several times in the last two 
months, orders have kept pace and those now 
on hand total more than 2,500. Advance sched- 
ules indicate that the number of Graham Bros. 
trucks shipped during October will exceed even 
the big total reached in September when 5,107 
vehicles went to dealers on customers’ orders. 
September in turn showed an increase in ship- 
ments of 17.2 percent over August. Graham 
Bros.’ complete line of trucks, agumented by the 
new %-ton panel delivery car, recently an- 
nounced, has never before proved so universally 
popular, Graham Bros.’ statement points out, and 
as the present general business activity gathers 
momentum, new records are predicted. 


World Motor Transport Congress 


Active participation will be taken by the American 
automobile industry in the Fourth World Motor Trans- 
port Congress to be held in London, England, this 
week, at which the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce will be represented by several delegates 
including George F. Bauer, manager of the foreign 
department of that organization. This meeting is an 
annual event attended by delegates interested in motor 
transport from all countries who enter into an inter- 
change of ideas bearing on solutions to problems con- 
fronting highway transportation and the automotive 


trade. 
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Tractor Equipment Facilitates Logging 


To facilitate handling logs on steep hillside slopes 
and in reaching over windwalls, the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., of San Francisco, Calif., one of the larg- 
est timber operators in the Pacific Northwest, has 
placed in use a new type of tractor equipment. 

This consists of a “Caterpillar,” Sixty, manufac- 
tured by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, 
Calif., with attachment of a double drum winch re- 
cently developed by the Williamette Iron & Steel 

















Tractor equipment operating in timber tract of 


Crown Willamette, Paper Co. 


Works, of Portland, Ore. The drum works independ- 
ently of the “Caterpillar,” in no way interfering with 
the drawbar service. The main or hauling drum has 
two sets of gearing, high and low. A large proportion 
of pulls can be accomplished in high gear, thereby 
speeding up operation. For pulls which are exces- 
sive, the low gear is provided. The haul-back drum 
is equipped with high speed gearing so that it is 








“Caterpillar” Sixty with double drum winch 
attachment 


suitable for hauling back the main cable. It also 
has sufficient power for returning drag-line scrapers. 
Both drums have ample capacity to operate effi- 
ciently at distances of 700 to 1,400 feet, depending on 
the size of cable used. Operation of the double drum 
is accomplished entirely from the tractor driver’s seat. 
The haul-back drum has an average speed of 528 
feet and carries from 1,600 to 2,000 feet of line. 


Indiana Truck Sales Make Big Gain 


Orders for Indiana trucks entered during 
September by the Indiana Truck Corporation, 
Marion, Ind., show an increase of 41 percent 
over the orders received in September, 1926. 
Third quarter sales this year of Indiana trucks 
show a 35 percent increase over the company’s 
third quarter business of last year. This is on 
top of similar gains during the first half of 
this year over 1926. 


Graham Trucks for Chinese Province 


In the United States, a Graham Bros. 1-ton G-Boy 
truck chassis costs $835.00 f. 0. b., Detroit; in Sinkiang 
Province, China, $4,200. These are comparative 
prices brought to light by a shipment of fifteen 
Graham Bros. 1 and 1%-ton units recently made to 
the easternmost section of Mongolia. Here is a strik- 
ing demonstration of the present urgent demand for 
motor truck transportation. The purchasers were not 
deterred by freight costs of almost four times the 
original purchase price. It shows, too, the confidence 
and reputation for worthy products enjoyed in the 
farthest corners of the world by Graham Bros., the 
truck division of Dodge Bros. (Inc.). 

The selection of Graham Bros. trucks for service in 
Sinkiang, a wild country just north of the Thibetan 
plateau, was made after a comprehensive study to find 
the most economical and reliable methods of trans- 
portation and shows the progressive spirit which is 
steadily gaining in many sections of China. Though 
no motor vehicles had before been used in the locality 
to which the trucks were shipped, the Chinese mer- 
chants and farmers who purchased them look forward 
to large savings in the cost of moving their goods 
which will offset even the great expenditure necessary 
to bring the trucks more than half way around 
the world. 

Due to the present war conditions in China, it was 
possible to get the shipment from Tientsin through to 
Sinkiang only by transhipping by boat to Vladivostok, 
Siberia, and using the Trans-Siberian Railroad to 
Sempalatinsk, whence the trucks were driven over- 
land several hundred miles to their destination. 
Under normal conditions, the trucks would have been 
driven overland from Kalgan east across the Mongolian 
Desert following part of the route blazed by Roy 
Chapman Andrews and his Dodge Bros. and Graham 
Bros. caravan in the famous explorations for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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Thanksgiving Thoughts 


Thanksgiving Day brings thoughts to some 
Of all the blessings that have come 

In shining silver, gleaming gold. 

And yet our hands our wealth may hold 
While still our hearts are empty. Men 
Need something more than money then. 


Thanksgiving Day to someone yields 
A thought of herds and harvest fields, 
Of gathered fruits and garnered grain. 
Yet more than that a man must gain 
To make him happy. Life is more 
Than acres and a threshing-floor. 


Thanksgiving Day may bring a thought 
Of many wonders men have wrought; 
Yet many a mortal even now 

May wear a jewel on his brow 

While something finer he has missed 
Than emerald or amethyst. 


Thanksgiving Day brings better proof 
To me of goodness. "Tis a roof, 

A roof, whatever winds have blown, 
A roof that I could call my own, 

And meat and book and bed and fire; 


What more could any man desire? 


Thanksgiving Day I shall sit down 

In my own house in this good town, 

My loved around me, friendship near, 

And thanking God for so much cheer. 

What wealth men win, what lands they roam, 
Thanksgiving Day brings thoughts of -home. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Well, Northwestern still has its stadium, 
anyway. 

Al Smith may not look pretty, but he is 
certainly sitting it. 

Nuisance taxes will likely 
Well, what is any tax? 

Wall Street is never scared when it ought to 
be, whether it is scared or not. 

Chicago plans a $5,000,000 airport. Airplanes 
come high but we must have them. 

What we can’t understand is how a speeder 
is ever killed in a head-on collision. 

At the rate Andy Mellon is reducing the debt, 
the Government soon ought to be paying us 
dividends. 

Mr. Hoover is said to be the best man for 
President. But at a wedding who wants to be 
the best man? 

A lumberman friend of ours went deer- 
hunting in the Adirondacks, and all he shot 
was a brother Elk. 

Chief of Police Hughes says that Chicago 
is as moral as it ever was. Which is not much 
of a compliment. 

The Inland Steel Co. is going to blow in an- 
other furnace. We have been blowing in ours, 
but without much result. 

We are sorry the news got out about a Chi- 
cago girl being kissed by a holdup man. Our 
girls are on the streets too much now. 


Three enemies tried to kill Gen. Obregon, 
presidential candidate in Mexico. Over here a 
presidential candidate is generally killed by his 
friends. 


be abolished. 





Regarding the success of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S remodeling old houses idea, we 
trust that you observed what was recently done 
to the White House. 


It is announced that theatrical costumes sent 
to the Near East for clothing must first be 
fumigated. It is feared that some of the play 
may cling to the garments. 


There was a young cyclone in a Chicago 
suburb the other night, and a Chicago paper 
reports that “a number of buildings were re- 
ported blown down by officials.” So it appears 
that our officials are still functioning. 


The opinion is expressed by some bankers 
that “the utilities certainly have outsmarted the 
railroads on financing.” They forget that, 
whenever a railroad wants to do anything in- 
telligent, there is a law that says it mustn’t. 


Believe the best, 
Forget the rest. 


Between Trains 


SepaLia, Mo.—This is Secretary Frank Key- 
ser’s home town, and here the tour came to a 
close. It has been a big success, and many a 
country banker will go home and save money 
on his taxes and make money on his deposits 
im consequence. The State bankers’ association 
found that, while banks were being taxed on 
a valuation of 100 percent, farmlands in the 
various counties have been taxed on valuations 
all the way from 27 percent to 97 percent. So 
they went to the supreme court of Missouri, 
and the supreme court has said to the assessing 
officers, in a decision, “you can’t do that any 
more. You gotta assess ’em, whether farms 
or banks, all alike.” That isn’t just how the 
decision reads, but that is what it amounts to. 
We wonder how lumber yards are assessed? 
or even why? 


Well, anyway, this is what the bankers are 
going to do: they are going to find from ac- 
tual sales just what other property is assessed 
tor in their counties, and, if it is, say, 75 per- 
cent of the full valuation, while they are as- 
sessed 100 percent, they are going to tender 
the collector 75 percent of the tax, and en- 
deavor to enjoin him from trying to collect the 
rest. The Missouri supreme court has said 
that the assessors can’t assess farmlands or 
garages at one rate and lumber yards and 
banks at another. That looks reasonable, both 
in law and common sense. No fair-minded 
man wants to bear less than his share of the 
public burden, and it’s a cinch that he doesn’t 
want to bear more. 


We Learn to Like It 


When first the wind comes rollin’ forth 
From off some iceberg in the: north, 

A fellah always shakes and shivers 
And puts his head beneath the kivers. 
When first the winter starts to roar 
Where folks had summer just before, 
When first we feel it, first we strike it, 
It takes a little time to like it. 

But meet a man a month from now, 
And shake his hand, and ask him how 
He is, he’ll say (some glad go-getter) 
He never yet was feelin’ better. 

The winter’s filled him full of pep, 
Made red his cheeks, and quick his step, 
And when to town he has to hike it, 
Darned if a fellah doesn’t like it. 

The seasons come, the seasons go, 

And bring the sunshine, bring the snow, 
For so the winds are always changin’, 
Our lives and fortunes re-arrangin’. 

And yet, although we may complain, 
About the snow, about the rain, 

When first we feel it, first we strike it, 
Darned if we don’t soon learn to like it! 


















Flooring That’s 
Gaining Sales 


The shrewd dealer always sells 
the flooring that’s gaining sales. 
He reasons that when a flooring 
is gaining, it’s a pretty good sign 
that it’s a favorable sales propo- 
sition. Hence, we find many 
shrewd dealers stocking 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 


Here is a flooring that com- 
bines quality with economy. It’s 
a well made flooring. It runs 
uniform in quality and it sell at 
a moderate price. Sales have 
more than doubled in the last 
four years. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ts at 


Memphis, Tenn. 











Vicksburg, Miss, 
Band 


sawn SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1” and 2” Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO. Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 














North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
lessened, Weis endo. BASE AND 
Capacity , 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

ana Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA_ 











Bruce OAK FLOORING .... 


=. * “deliv- 

ered” 

THE Best Oak dooung = 
list. 

Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 


kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


O U-‘form Color, Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (ur) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 




















ey © LxON i stirs ‘COMPANY c= 
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- Manufacturers ” 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











Advocates Grade Marking 


John L. Kaul, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
appointed a member of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. Mr. Hoover is chairman of 
the committee. In making this announcement, 
Axel H. Oxholm, director of the committee, 
stated that it is fitting that Mr. Kaul should 
receive recognition by appointment to the com- 
mittee, because work which he has heretofore 
accomplished is in line with the program of 
the committee, which has for its object a 
closer utilization of timber for the purpose 
of making reforestation commercially feasible. 
Mr. Kaul is recognized as one of the most 
progressive lumbermen in the country and has 
for years done outstanding work in improved 
lumber manufacturing methods, with particular 
reference to seasoning and handling. He is 
an advocate of grade marking of lumber 
whereby the manufacturer indicates on each 
piece produced its grade and origin. In ac- 
cepting the appointment on the committee 
he said: 

The future of the lumber industry depends 
on giving consumers satisfaction through 
accuracy of manufacture, care in seasoning 
and enabling consumers to know what they 
are buying by providing lumber with grade 
marks. I endorse fully the committee’s pro- 
gram along these lines. Utilization is the 
only practical basis for commercial reforesta- 
tion. 


Plywood Parquet Flooring 

Plywood parquet flooring which, it is 
claimed, can be rolled up like a carpet and 
removed should the owner desire to change 
his domicile, is gaining favor in the United 
Kingdom, according to A. E. Boadle, trade 
commissioner, London. This plywood is made 
of thin sheets 3 feet by 1 foot by % inch, cou- 
sisting of two plies, one of % oak or other 
hardwood, on a backing of % northern Euro- 
pean pine, constructed in such a manner as to 
prevent warping etc. It is used chiefly for 
floors of show cases, shop windows and simi- 
lar purposes. 


To Address Forest Conference 


At the invitation of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of forests and waters, Axel H. Oxholm, 
director of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, will. address the forest protection 
conference called by Gov. Fisher to meet in 
Harrisburg, Dec. 6 and 7. The conference will 
be made up mostly of railroad representatives. 
Mr. Oxholm will discuss “Waste Elimination 
in Forest Industries” and deal with the proper 
utilization of timber by the railroads and other 
large consumers of forest products. The con- 
ference will also be given the benefit of the 
many short cuts to economy in wood using 
practice which the committee has discovered 
and advocated. 


Favor Agricultural Research 


The executive officers of the National 
Grange, American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Farmers Union of America have given 
unanimous approval to the program, previously 
presented to the bureau of the budget, for 
greatly enlarged activities in fundamental re- 
search in the Department of Agriculture. A 
statement by the executives of these three or- 
ganizations calls attention to the fact that while 
suggestions for Government help for agricul- 
ture take several forms, some of which are 
controversial, this one research proposal thus 
far has not developed one critic or met any 
opposition, except on the ground that the pro- 
gram suggested was too modest in view of its 
far-reaching importance. 

Representatives of fourteen national agricul- 
tural and industrial organizations have united 





in presenting the importance of this work, 
first to President Coolidge last July, then to 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, and later, 
after department experts had perfected its 
details, to Director Lord, of the bureau of the 
budget, in September. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is one of the or- 
ganizations actively interested and urging that 
an adequate fund be provided for fundamental 
research. 


Granted Patent on Dry Kiln Door 


The Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and North Portland, Ore., has been granted 
a patent covering a fireproof dry kiln door, 
which the company states is being sold ex- 
tensively for new kilns as well as for replacing 
other types on old kilns. As this improved type 
of kiln door will prove of interest to owners 
and operators of lumber kilns, the following 
description will prove enlightening: 


“The object of this invention is to provide 
a door for use on dry kilns which is light, yet 
strong, durable and firepoof, and fitting closely 
against the door frame to retain the heat within 
the kiln. Most of the dry kilns as now built 
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Improved type of fireproof dry kiln door on 
which patent has been granted to Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. 


have walls and roof of the kiln building con- 
structed of brick, hollow tile, concrete or some 
similar fireproof construction, and then have 
doors built with a material which readily 
burns. * * * ¢* 

“These improved doors fit snugly and stay 
tight: even in case of fire. They help to con- 
fine the conflagration to one room, and prevent 
its spreading to adjoining rooms or buildings. 
On the other hand, many dry kilns are de- 
stroyed by catching fire from outside buildings, 
and this dry kiln door is equally as effective 
in protecting dry kilns from outside fires. . . 


“This door is a vast improvement over an all 
metal or all wooden or a combined metal and 
wooden door, for, in the first case, the strong 
acids used in the kiln will corrode or eat 
through the metal in a very short time, thus 
making it necessary to replace the doors at 
frequent intervals. 

“Another feature of ‘this invention is the 
means of covering the overlapped meeting 
edges to prevent acids from reaching metal 
where the fireproof panel material is cut. These 
doors overcome the many shortcomings of other 
types of doors and may be built to suit any 
type of door fixtures.” 
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PACIFIC COAST Co 


Finance now— 


rates and terms are favorable 


Exchange the anxieties and high cost 
of short term financing for the peace 
of mind and low rates of long term 
bond issues that can be adjusted to 
production. 


We underwrite and buy outright en- 
tire issues of $100,000 to $1,000,000 or 
more. 


Confer with our nearest office. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK.B0G. BARTLETT BLDG. 



































“ 
CALIFORNIA SALES OFFICE: 
Redwood | 'i-::iie. 
Finish—Siding aie 
Dealers find it easy |  320Spreckles 
to sell this beautiful, Baliding 
durable stock. Los Angeles Office: 
Write today for list 397 Pacific 
and prices. Electric Bldg, 
ALBION s,m... 
LUMBER Co. —- 
General Office: Albion, Calif. ‘ J 
Beco ICPICHRIOORS 
Put 
6“ 
Come on Home” 


in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library in 
America. 


Wouldn’t you like to be the one to 
put it in the library in your home 
town? (It ought to be in the high 
school library too.) 


For $5 we will send you, post paid, 
three copies—one for yourself, one 
for the library, and one for the high 
school. (Regular price, $2 a copy.) 


Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense ?— anything 
so likely to delight librarian, tc ach- 
,ers and pupils, and to promote a 
love of home in your home town ? 


Address the Publisher, 


Armerican{umberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 


SHE OH CHS SWIG MIG HIG HIS HIG HIG HIGHS CHI GHIS HIGHS 


SF PIG PIG PIG PIG PIG PIG PIC PIGPWIGHIGPIG PIG HIGHS 








from you ) 








a with a letter from us saying they are a gift 


- 


RICHINS IONE IH 


MAKE your timber Investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 
potent. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
rn St., Chicago, Ill. 














FREDERICK THOMAS BOLES, who for 
many years has been a well known figure in 
Chicago lumber circles, died suddenly on 
Nov. 13, in South Bend, Ind., of a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Boles was 
returning to his home 
in Hinsdale, a suburb 
of Chicago, from an 
automobile trip, when 
he was stricken. Mr. 
Boles was 60 years old 
and had apparently 
been in his usual good 
health. 

Probably 
the lumber 


no man in 
business 





THE LATE 
FREDERIC T. BOLES 








was better acquainted 
with all its ramifica- 
tions than F. T. Boles. 
All of his adult life 
had been devoted to 
the industry and he 
learned it from the 
ground up. Mr. 
was born in 
Rivers, Mich., 
and was_” graduated 
from Olivet College. 
He entered the lumber 
business with the Detroit 


in 1866, 











i i Lumber Co. at 
Menominee, Mich., and he worked as logger, 
scaler, mill hand, grader, and operator of most 


of the machines in the plant. He attracted 
the attention of Perley Lowe, the Chicago 
lumberman, who invited him to come to Chi- 
cago in his employ. He remained with that 
business for a few years, working on the 
lumber wharves. In 1889 he became sales- 
man for the Lord & Bushnell Co., of Chicago, 
was elected secretary in 1894, and from that 


time virtually guided the destiny of that 
company, becoming vice president in 1902 
and acquiring stock control in 1907. He sold 


his interest in 1917. Later Mr. Boles be- 
came associated with Baker, Fentress & Co., 
bankers, becoming vice president and di- 
rector. He sold his interest in that concern 
in 1923 and a year later became senior vice 
president and treasurer of the Lacey Securi- 
ties Corporation, of Chicago. He was also 
president of the Great Northern Lumber Co., 
of Leavenworth, Wash., president of the 
Saginaw Lumber Co., of Williams, Ariz., and 
co-receiver of the C. A. Smith properties in 
Oregon. 

Mr. Boles was active in association work 
and served a term as president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of Chicago, and it was 
during his administration that the various 
divisions were established in that association. 
He was also a member of the Union League 
Club, Chicago Athletic Association, and sev- 
eral other social and political organizations. 
A widow and two daughters survive him. 
Funeral services were held at the residence 
in Hinsdale, Tuesday afternoon, with burial 
in Bronswood Cemetery. About fifty local 
lumbermen attended the services, including E. 
A. Thornton, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago, as representative of that 
organization, and George W. Keehn, as repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


THOMAS J. BURNS, 70 years old, a retired 
member of the lumber firm of Buckley, Wood- 
hull & Burns, died Thursday, Dec. 10, at his 
home, 407 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
was a life resident of Brooklyn and for many 
years was prominent and successful in the 
lumber trade. Mr. Burns was a member of 
Acme Council, R. A., and the - Woodrow Wilson 
Democratic Club. He is survived by his 
widow, Mary J. Gilligan Burns, and four sons, 
Harry, Edward, Thomas J., jr., and Charles. 


WILBUR J. HARRIS, aged 55, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the Ellwood 
Lumber Co., Lexington and Meade avenues, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was found dead in his auto- 
mobile late Monday night, Nov. 14, in a closed 
garage at his home in Maple Lane, a few 
miles from the city. Mr. Harris’ death is 
attributed to monoxide poisoning, as the ga- 
rage was filled with fumes and the ignition 
switch of the automobile in which the body 
was found was turned on. The engine had 
stopped. The deceased was a member of 
Point Breeze Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, 
and the Wildwood Country Club. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 


ARTHUR G. HENRICKS, 48, vice president 
and general manager of the Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., large manu- 
facturer of machinery and lumber handling 
devices, died on Nov. 9 at Sacred Heart sana- 
torium in that city, following a nervous 


breakdown. He had been ill two years. Mr. 
Henricks was born in Milwaukee and com- 
pleted engineering and business courses in 
local colleges. He became associated with 
the Harnischfeger Corporation in the mechan- 
ical and electrical department and advanced 
to the positions of erecting engineer, sales 
engineer, and general sales manager. He be- 
came general manager about 10 years ago. 
He was a well known inventor and had been 
active in the development of equipment at 
the plant., He was a member of the Ivanhoe 
commandery, the City club, the Tripoli Coun- 
try club, and the Milwaukee Athletic club. 


MRS. MARY HYDE IRWIN, daughter of 
C. W. Hyde, sr., of Memphis, Tenn., died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 9, of double pneumonia. 
Cc. W. Hyde is president of the Hyde Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, and formerly lived in South 
Bend, Ind. Mrs. Irwin was ill but a few 
weeks and her death was rather sudden. She 
was 24 years of age. Mrs. Irwin is survived 
by her mother, father, one sister and two 
brothers, all of Memphis. She also leaves 
a one year old baby. 





DELMAR J. EICHOFF, for nearly 15 years 
manager of the advertising department of the 
American Lumberman, passed away at his 
home in Chicago Nov. 9. Mr. Eichoff was 
born at Muscatine, Iowa, Jan. 3, 1876. He at- 
tended the public and high schools of his na- 
tive city, leaving the high school before 
graduation, however, to take a course in the 
Muscatine Business College. On leaving col- 
lege he became an advertising solicitor for 
the Muscatine Journal, a daily paper. Later 
he came to Chicago, where for a year or more 
he was in the employ of the John Lee Mahin 
advertising agency. He then returned to Mus- 
catine and took up his former work with the 
Journal of that city. Later he entered the em- 
ploy of the Roach & Musser Co., of Muscatine, 
manufacturer of sash and doors, as book- 
keeper, where he remained about two years. 
He then came to Chicago to enter the employ 
of the American Lumberman, where he re- 
remained almost continuously until a short 
time before his death. Mr. Eichoff is survived 
by his widow and by two brothers, F. W. 





THE LATE D. J. EICHOFF 


Eichoff, of Chicago, and Harry Eichoff, of 
Cairo, Ill. 

Funeral services were held on Friday, Nov. 
11, in Chicago, with burial at Muscatine, Iowa, 
his former home. 


GEORGE D. PITKIN, president and general 
manager of the Lane Manufacturing Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., whose death, on Sept. 28, was 
briefly announced in the American Lumber- 
man of Oct. 22, was well known to the lumber 
trade and his death is deeply regretted 
throughout the industry. Mr. Pitkin was a 
young man, only 39 at the time of his death, 
but had already attained a high place in the 
woodworking machinery business. He was ill 
about four months. Mr. Pitkin entered the em- 
ploy of the Lane Manufacturing Co. in a cleri- 
cal capacity about 1907 and learned the busi- 
ness in all its branches. He became president 
and general manager in 1918 and under his 
direction the company enjoyed very good busi- 
ness. He was well liked by employees and the 
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trade in general and his death was a serious 
plow to the organization with which he was 
connected. C. A. Pitkin, vice president of the 
company, states that no change in policy will 
follow the re-organization nfade necessary by 
George D. Pitkin’s death, but business will 
be conducted along the same lines with Perley 
Pp. Pitkin as president. 


WILLIAM BURNEY STILLWELL, one of 
the most prominent lumbermen of the South, 
and a leading association worker, died at his 
home in Savannah, Ga., Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 15, at the age of 76. Mr. Stillwell was 
for many years probably the outstanding fig- 





THE LATE W. B. STILLWELL 


ure in association circles and is credited with 
being the originator of the plan for the for- 
mation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. He was born in Rome, Ga., in 
March, 1851, and lived in Georgia all of his 
life. His father operated a sawmill in Rome 
and Mr. Stillwell went to work in that mill 
at the close of the Civil War. In 1866 he en- 
tered the employ of Millen & Wadley, of 
Savannah, which firm after various changes, 
finally merged into Stillwell, Millen & Co., with 
Mr. Stillwell at the head. In 1895 this com- 
pany merged with a number of others to form 
the Southern Pine Company of Georgia, Savan- 
nah, of which Mr. Stillwell was secretary and 
treasurer, remaining in that office for many 
years. He was associated with numerous other 
southern lumbering concerns and also had 
other interests. It was, however, because of 
his connection with lumber organizations that 
he became so widely known to the lumbermen 
of the country. He served as president of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and was 
one of the early members of Hoo-Hoo, at one 
time serving as Snark of the Universe. About 
the beginning of the present century Mr. Still- 
well conceived the idea of a national lumber 
manufacturers’ organization, and from his 
suggestion grew the present association which 
was organized in 1902. He took an active part 
in all association work and frequently ad- 
dressed the various conventions, always bring- 
ing something of value culled from his rich 
experience and observation. 


VERNE MILLER, 50 years old, for 25 years 
manager of the Veedersburg Lumber Co., 


Veedersburg, Ind., was found dead in a room-. 


ing house in Danville, Ill., recently. Death 
had been caused by drinking acid, officials 
say. It is believed Mr. Miller was driven to 
suicide by despondency over ~business affairs. 
He leaves a widow, two daughters and one 
son, 


A. E. METZ, manager of the Silver Falls 
Logging Co.’s plant near Tacoma, Wash., died 
at a hospital in Eatonville recently from in- 
juries sustained at the camp. Mr. Metz was 
30 years of age and is survived by a widow 
and two children. 





An Historic log house at Williamsville, 
north of Buffalo, N. Y., built about 1800, is 
being torn down to make way for a gar- 
age. It is reported to be the oldest house in 
Erie County. It was built by John Thompson 


‘and served first as a blockhouse for protection 


against the Indians. In the War of 1812 it 
was the headquarters of Gen. Scott. Addi- 
tions were made to the Evans house, as it was 
called, during the years following, but the 
original log structure has remained. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Commerce Commission Rulings 

WASHINGTON, D. C.. Nov. 14.— Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in an 
opinion in Docket No. 18,530—Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. et al.—awards $242.50 reparation, 
with interest, on five carloads of pine lumber 
shipped from Oakdale, La., to Spaulding, Ark., 
on a rate found to have been unreasonable. 

Reparation of $496, with interest, is awarded 
the Louisell Pine & Hardwood Co. (Inc.), by 
Division 4 in an opinion in Docket No. 18,506, 
on the ground that demurrage and penalty 
storage charges collected on two carloads of 
lumber held for disposition order at St. Louis, 
Mo., were inapplicable because notice of re- 
fusal was not sent by wire to consignor, as 
provided by tariff. 

The rate charged on two carloads of lum- 
ber shipped from Louisville, Ga., to Cape 
Charles, Va., and reconsigned to West Liberty, 
Pa., in April, 1923, was inapplicable. The rate 
originally charged was 63 cents a hundred 
pounds. Division 4 finds the applicable rate 
was 46 cents. The amount of reparation will 
be determined in accordance with Rule V. 


Revenue Freight Loadings Decrease 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.— Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 5 
totaled 1,038,852 cars, according to reports 
filed today by the railroads. This was a de- 
crease of 73,769 cars below the preceding 
week this year, reductions being reported in 
the loading of all commodities except mer- 
chandise and less than carload lot freight 
which showed an increase. The total for the 
week of Nov. 5 was a decrease of 92,980 cars 
under the same week last year and 23,794 cars 
below the same week in 1925. 

Coal loading amounted to 166,329 cars. This 
was a decrease of 61,078 cars under the same 
week last year and a decrease of 23,036 cars 
compared with the same period two years 
ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
48,068 cars, a decrease of 481 cars under the 
same week in 1926 but 1,705 cars above the 
same period in 1925. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
33,180 cars, an increase of 2,057 cars above the 
same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 66,107 cars, 
3,450 cars below the same week last year but 
1,123 cars above the same week in 1925. 


SESS 222828242: 


Hearing on Cement Rates in Texas 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 14.—A hearing was held 
on Nov. 8 by the railroad commission of Texas 
upon application of the various cement com- 
panies of the State to make effective between 
points in Texas and the same mile-for-mile 
scale of rates which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized to become effec- 
tive Dec. 12 from points in Kansas and Okla- 
homa to Texas points. 

This new scale of rates is much lower than 
the present scale applicable between points in 
Texas. For example, the rate for 5 miles is 
7% cents; 50 miles, 9% cents; 100 miles, 11% 
cents; 200 miles, 15 cents; 300 miles, 17% 
cents, the scale running on up to 1,200 miles 
for 40 cents between Texas common point ter- 
ritory. The scale to what is commonly known 
as differential territory for 5 miles is 9 cents; 
50 miles, 11% cents; 100 miles, 14 cents; 200 
miles, 18 cents; 300 miles, 21 cents, and 1,200 
miles, 48 cents. The method of figuring the 
mileage is also somewhat different, as in most 
cases the mileage is to be figured by not more 
than three lines; however, in some cases this 
is disregarded and as much as five line rail- 
roads can be used in figuring the short line 
mileage. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas and 
the Texas Line Yard Dealers’ Association filed 
the only objections to the new scale, these 
having reference to the minimum weight of 
50,000 pounds a car, which these associations 
claim would result in some yards using the 
cement only in small quantities, thereby mak- 
ing it necessary to charge higher cost for 
cement at the smaller town. The average 
loading of cement for the Southwest is ap- 
proximately 65,000 pounds, therefore these 
associations desired a minimum weight of 
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C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 


2x4 


The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension send 
us your order. We specialize in 
2x4 No. | and No. 2 Common, 
S4S, manufactured from Upland 
timber. We can quickly handle 
orders for straight cars of 16’ 


and 18’ stock. 





West Coast 


HEMLOCK 








Pacific States 
Tyas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg , Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn, 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P O Box, 1187, Fargo, No Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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We're Specialists 


in Fir Finish and Mouldings. We've 
made a special study of producing 
these products. That’s why 


WILLIAMS 
Fir Finish 
and Mouldings 
are winning special attention from both 
dealers and builders. Ours are softer, 


smoother, finer products and they pay 
better profits too. Let us quote you. 


Williams Fir Finish Co. 


Incorporated 
‘‘Seattle’s Finest Finish” SEATTLE, WASH. 
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To Best 


seve Our Customers = 


Has always been Our Watchword. 
Place Your Next Order for 


Douglas Fir 


PARAAPLAASS tC AAAsnans Remowes 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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D, E. Stewart 


W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe 
25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 


Stew 


Walsh & Wolfe 
1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
Timb er Estimating 


Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 


References by Permission 

J. C. AINSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 

W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 

_ company, Portland, Ore. 

EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago, Ill. 

G. B. McLEOD, Vice President, Hammond Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore. 























Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried — Well manufactured. 


Mills: * R. YMOND, WASH, 
General Sales Office: ! ‘RTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co,, 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








va 
Soft Yellow 


FIR 


Flooring Finish 

Siding Moulding SPRUCE 

Ceiling Thick Clears CEDAR 

Factory & Industrial Stock HEMLOCK 
Fir Plywood WESTERN 

Try us on your next order. PINE 


SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CoO. 





q Portland, Oregon 
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Pine - Fir - Spruce 
Hemlock - Cedar 


Nearly half a century 
in the manufacture and 
distribution of hard- 
woods and more re- 
cently in West Coast 
woods would appear to 
indicate dependability. 
We solicit a trial. 


Established 
1879 


The Prende rgast Company 
Western Office Home Office 
Northwestern Bank Bide MARION 

PORTLAND, ORE. OHIO 





News Notes from Ame 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 12.—The lumber trade was somewhat 
more optimistic this week, because there are 
signs of an increasing fir demand from rail 
destinations. Fir lumber is selling here much 
below what it should bring. Hemlock and 
cedar logs are holding up well as a result of 
an active demand from Japan, where these 
woods are meeting with much favor. Cedar 
is shipped largely in the shape of logs, while 
hemlock is being shipped both in the log and 
as rough lumber. The California demand is 
still unsatisfactory, with no distinct signs of 
an immediate improvement. 

Considerable talk is going the rounds about 
a prolonged holiday shutdown this winter. 
at may be that reviving rail demand will 
make a shutdown unnecessary. For the pres- 
ent the sawmills here are “running as usual.” 

The Pondosa pine market is featureless. 
The spruce market has been quiet, with 
prices slipping a cog now and then. 

Planing mills and sash and door manufac- 
turers are complaining of business being 
quiet. Asa result of manufacturers attempt- 
ing to sell below cost of production, one 
smaller plant went into history here recently. 

Walter R. Fifer, representing the Prender- 
gast Co., here, left the other day for Marion, 
Ohio., to visit the home office. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 12.—A _ discussion of the proposed 
changes in the milling-in-transit rates was 
the principal business at the regular meeting 
of the TacOma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. 
J. G. Dickson, president of the club, called 
attention to the effort being made by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association to obtain the 
opinions of all manufacturers now making 
shipments under this rate. No formal action 
was taken by the club, but the discussion 
brought out that the manufacturers are agreed 
that to extend the milling-in-transit privileges 
so that eastern remanufacturing plants can 
buy green lumber on the Coast and remanu- 
facture it, thus shipping into consuming cen- 
ters at lower cost than the Coast manufac- 
turers can ship direct, would be to work a 
grave injury to the growth of Pacific coast 
industries. Recent decisions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Spokane case 
were discussed. Most of those present had 
already presented their views to the West 
Coast association. There was more difference 
of opinion as to proposed reduction of the 
back-haul privilege. There was a small at- 
tendance at the meeting as the day is gen- 
erally observed here as a holiday, though all 
of the mills continued operations as usual. 


The log rate overcharge reparations allowed 
by the State public service commission to a 
number of local lumber firms will be contested 
in the Thurston County courts by the North- 
ern Pacific railway. The commission ruled 
that excessive rates on handling had been 
assessed through employment of improper 
methods of scaling. 

Cargo shipments over local docks last week: 
From the Shaffer, Baker, McCormick and Mil- 
waukee docks and Portacoma piers, 5,685,000 
feet; Tidewater Mill Co., 320,000 feet; Tacoma 
Harbor Lumber Co., 1,500,000 feet: Defiance 
Lumber Co., 1,170,000 feet; Dickman Lumber 
Co., 500,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
400,000 feet, and St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., 500,000 feet—a total of 10,075,000 feet. 
Destinations: Atlantic coast, 1,610,000 feet; 
California, 2,920,000 feet; Japan and China, 
4,910,000 feet; Australia, 50,000 feet; Europe, 
375,000 feet, and South America, west coast, 
210,000 feet. Other than lumber: The At- 
lantic coast took 2,860,000 shingles, 6,540 
doors, and 330 bundles broom handles. Japan 
took 100 tons box shook. ° Australia took 280 
tons box shook and 9,000 doors. Europe took 
3,500 doors, 125 tons plywood and 285 tons 
box shook. 

The Tacoma Women’s Club has started a 
drive to raise $1,000, the quota remaining to 
Pierce County’s share of the $30,000 fund being 
raised by the Washington State Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs for the purchase of a 


60-acre ‘tract of forest land between Seattle 
and Ellensburg which will be preserved as 
a permanent exhibit of Washington timber. 

George S. Long, general manager Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., was the principal speaker 
before the Tacoma Gyro Club last Tuesday. 
Mr. Long spoke on the relations of a father 
to his son, the occasion being the annua 
father-and-son luncheon of the club. Mr. 
Long has just returned from a six weeks’ ab- 
sence in the East and middle West. 


Cc. C. Corse was shot through the temple 
last Tuesday by a revolver which he was 
examining. An operation was made on Mr. 
_Corse’s skull yesterday and the right eye 
removed. The bullet was successfully ex- 
tracted and unless complications set in Mr. 
Corse will recover. A statement issued by 
Mrs. Corse yesterday attributes the shooting 
to an accident. Mr. Corse is treasurer of 
the Clear Fir Lumber Co. 


Lee L. Doud, president Defiance Lumber Co., 
returned yesterday from. Rochester, Minn., 
where he has undergone an operation at the 
Mayo clinic. Mr. Doud’s health is much im- 
proved by the treatment. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 12.—Retailers in Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding cities report a very healthy demand, 
with prices firmer than théy were a month 
ago. General rains throughout southern Cali- 
fornia have stimulated business considerably, 
rainfall being just twice as great as it was 
for the same time last year. Building per- 
mits are picking up, especially for residential 
construction, and considerable activity is ex- 
pected until the holiday season sets in. Some 
improvement in the wholesale rail market has 
been noted in eastern California and western 
Arizona, activity in these sections being prin- 
cipally in rural districts. Crop indications 
there are very good, and the farmers are busy 
with their much needed improvements. How- 
ever, retail yards state are rather short of 
many items, and hurry-up orders are being 
placed with mill representatives. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Nov. 12.—Grays Harbor ranked first among 
Northwest lumber shipping ports during the 
first nine months of 1927, as 942,894,159 feet 
of forest products was exported. October 
shipments totaled 91,860,377 feet. The record 
for this year is far below that of 1926. No- 
vember started out with nine big ships loading 
offshore cargoes, and eight coastwise vessels 
loading for California. Although the Califor- 
nia market is reported slow, vessels leaving 
Grays Harbor for that state during the early 
part of this month carried 19,000,000 feet. 
Current opinion is that these California ship- 
ments have no significance, as large lumber 
buyers for California are not placing orders 
and the smaller dealers are not at all active. 


Lumberman report rail business most unsat- 
isfactory. The mills, however, have no large 
amount of lumber on hand, and if business 
continues unsatisfactory a shutdown of the 
mills will probably take place within the next 
thirty days. The log market is strong. There 
is an ample supply of logs. 

The Hoquiam office of Indian affairs on Nov. 
2 announced the opening of bids for about 
85,500,000 feet of timber. Bids will be closed 
Jan. 10. The timber is in the Quinault reser- 
vation and consists of 45,901,000 feet of cedar, 
4,896,000 spruce, 13,876,000 Douglas fir, 14,802,- 
000 hemlock, 5,640,000 white pine, 375,000 ama- 
ballis fir, 1,091,000 lineal feet of cedar poles 
and an unestimated amount of Douglas fir 
piling. 

It is expected that this week will see con- 
tract placed for the construction of buildings 
for the West Lumber & Pulp Co. The govern- 
ment dredge has made a channel of 30 feet at 
the company’s docks. 

Ralph Shaffer, of the Shaffer Terminals and 
president of the Shaffer Box Co., Tacoma, 
spoke at the weekly meeting of the Hoquiam 
Chamber of Commerce on the pulp and paper 
industry, which he said would absorb mill 
waste and low grade lumber, which now im- 
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pose such a burden on cost of manufacturing 
high grade stocks. 

Due to the splendid weather during Septem- 
ber and October, loggers of the Grays Harbor 
district were able to increase slightly the 
supply of logs, but heavy rains the last week 
or ten days have slowed down operations until 
the daily input of logs just about balances the 
amount used by mills, which have curtailed 
operations. While the supply is sufficient to 
fill immediate requirements, stocks are far 
below normal. Prices are firm: 


No. 3 No. 2 No. 1 
PAE Peerer re ee ee $12.00 $18.00 $24.00 
ID eG eo Sa each S oats 13.00 19.00 30.00 
OT BR Ee ee $10.00 
Cer CURD FUR) «2. sic csvcsece $15.00 to $20.00 


H. E, Bailey, shingle manufacturer, 
mill at Lake Quinault, has been nominated 
for mayor of Aberdeen. “Mr. Bailey served as 
mayor during 1923 and 1924. 

A daughter was born on Monday to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Hulbert, at their home in Aber- 


with 


deen. Mrs. Hulbert is a daughter of Mr. Clif- 
ford Shaw, of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Hoquiam. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 15.—Increased demand for California 
lumber for export has been noted by manu- 
facturers of both redwood and pine, while 
chartering for the United Kingdom and the 
Orient has increased correspondingly. The re- 
tailers of the bay district, however, report 
that local business has slackened and is far 
from satisfactory. 

The pine manufacturers report that produc- 
tion has been hampered by snow, and that 
logging operations have all been shut down 
for the winter months. A few of the mills 
are still running on accumulated logs in the 
ponds, the logs being thawed out by steam. 

There is some demand for cedar suitable 
for the construction of pleasure boats. The 
demand has been increased by the establish- 
ment of three factories building stock pleasure 
boats and yachts for Pacific coast trade. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 12.—The Inland Empire pines market 
is in the grip of the usual preinventory lull, 
with orders limited to immediate needs. Idaho 
white pine is not any too strong. The slight 
shortage noted last week in certain items of 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 Pondosa common is a little 
more pronounced this week. A few operators 
who are short of these items are confident 
that they will be able to get better prices before 
spring and are holding for a differential of as 
much as $2 above present net prices. 

Mills are beginning to close down for the 
winter and for repairs. The largest to shut 
down so far are those of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., at Potlatch and Elk River, Idaho. 

A. C. Opperman and Capt. M. W. Haney, 
president and assistant president, respectively, 
of the William Schuette Co., New York City, 
were Spokane visitors this week. They had 
been at Seattle and Vancouver, and will stop 
at Montana points en route east. They are 
well acquainted in the Inland Empire, and 
annually purchase many millions of feet of 
Idaho and Pondosa pines. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Nov. 12.—There is very little activity in the 
lumber business in Vancouver district, though 
inquiries have increased during the last week. 
Cutting is going on much as usual. There is 
a fair demand for waterborne shipments, but 
on the whole the market is depressed, and the 
mills are planning for the annual December 
shutdown, which may be a little more exten- 
Sive this year than in the past. Lumber 
exporters report a good demand from the 
United Kingdom and Continent. The British 
railroads are inquiring for three cargoes of 
ties and crossing timbers for shipment early 
in 1928. Japan is buying considerable lumber 
for December/January shipment, and freight 
rates for Japan show a tendency to strengthen. 
The Australian market is very weak. South 


ca’s Lumber Centers 


Africa is showing increasing activity. A good 
volume of business has been placed for the 
west coast of South America, which is mainly 
due to the freight-rate war now being waged 
amongst several American steamship lines 
running to the west coast. The volume to the 
West Indies is increasing monthly. 


In the, log market, the demand for hemlock 
has strengthened somewhat, but cedar is very 
weak. Fir stocks have not accumulated ap- 
preciably, though all camps are working at 
high pressure and will continue to do so as 
long as weather permits. Bad weather may 
affect operations. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Nov. 14.—Trade in northern pine is spotty, 
but shipments of mixed carlots have been 
well up to the average for the season. Prices 
are firm. The best inquiry comes from agri- 
cultural districts of the middle West and 
Northwest, but industrial trade is slow. Deal- 
ers are limiting orders to immediate re- 
quirements. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
estimate that retail stocks are light, and it is 
assumed that there will be broader buying 
early in the new year. Scattering buying of 
box lumber was noted, and fair shipments of 
lath are still being made to the middle West. 
Inquiries for ties from Northwest railroads 
are an especially interesting development. 

There has been cold weather and snow, so 
the larger sawmill companies, including the 
Weyerhaeuser interests, of Cloquet; Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, and the 
Brooks-Backus interests, International Falls, 
are now logging with fairly complete camp 
crews. Wage scales are lower than they were 
last season. The Twomey-Williams Co., Du- 
luth, cedar post and pole operator, is opening 
seven camps in the Big Balls (Minn.) district, 
employing 600 men. Its prospective output is 
largely sold in advance. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 14.—Retailers of lumber declare it is 
still too early to expect much trade impetus 
from the increased prosperity of the agricul- 
tural territory. Farmers have taken in con- 
siderable money but up to now have largely 
devoted it to payment of urgent bills. The 
transcontinental railroads still are doing 
mostly an eastbound business, hauling grain 
and livestock to market. Westbound business 
is increasing, as farmers are beginning to 
spend their money on manufactured products. 
Many lumbermen believe farm construction 
during the forthcoming winter will be the 
heaviest in many years, for there will be open 
highways, and the farmers have money. There 
is an appreciable amount of lumber moving 
into consuming markets. Factories, while they 
are restricting their buying, are finding their 
needs large in the aggregate. The sash and 
door mills are taking a fair amount of lumber. 
The retailers are buying in small lots but 
there are numerous small orders. 

Albert Westrup, of the A. Westrup Lumber 
Co., which operates a line of retail yards with 
headquarters at Maple Lake, Minn., was in the 
Twin Cities last week. He says fall business 
was held back by the late season. 

V. W. Malloy, sales representative Red River 
Lumber Co., says that sash and door manufac- 
turers and retailers between the Twin Cities 
and Burlington are enjoying a fair seasonable 
trade. 

A. B. Brooks, representative, Silver Falls 
Timber Co., Silverton, Ore. after a_ trip 
through Iowa, South Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota said farmers are in good financial con- 
dition, and that he expects an active spring 
demand. 

Lumber products producers in the Northwest 
this week are turning their attention to woods 
operations. Labor supply is not plentiful and 
is unsatisfactory. It is forecast that opera- 
tions will be on about the same scale as last 
year. Woods operations of lath producers will 
be light. Some small producers will sell to 
pulp mills. About the same volume of bolts 
will be available as was produced last year. 
Northern white cedar post and pole producers 
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Kent Lumber Company 


461 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 





YOU WON’T DARE FACE YOUR WIFE 


much longer if you don’t take her home pretty soon 
a copy of “Come on Home,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” © $2, postpaid. American 
Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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are about ready to begin their season’s work. of 8-inch air dried roofers at $28.50 and pos- X— 
Leaders predict that total input will be about sibly less, although competitors report $29.59 be on 
the same as last year’s, which was light. and $30 paid within a few days for nice stock, gain in 
Camps have been opened by northern pine : The 
manufacturers. Winter logging early in the . ~ a it 
season will be handicapped by lack of men. Philadelphia, Pa. reel | 
Generally, producers of lumber products will 
finish the year with short stocks. Nov. 14.—The approach of the holiday sea- 
—_ has brought about the usual seasonal 
ethargy in the lumber market. Softwood lov 
Kansas City, Mo. prices fluctuated last week, but it would be age 
Nov. 15.—The lumber market here is show- they have net advanced On and on © cor 
ing very little activity. The demand is on a jymber sold for construction purposes is hold. rel 
“A bird in the pre ag Pages: 2a Papen apt A oe ee Sere a ing its own. Sales of maple flooring were canter! 
ont ty aenadl pan aero ene sae ae on shipment. ces made at the prices quoted last week. Hard- lumbe 
practically+all yard woods are in better demand. f 
two in the bush.’”’ items and most factory stock. City demand The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia ke 
' mand will show some falling off during colaer as announced that one of its members hag |" 's 
Put in a stock weather. While line yards are carrying fair en & carge of birch. lumber trem apts 
of our ladders stocks, the independent yards, according to The first winter dinner-meeting of the a 3 
report, have let stocks get very low and will philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange will be for oF 
and make the a tonya as low as possible until after in- held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, on opera‘ 
/ . Thursday, Dee. 1. dition 
extra sales and B t M Carl Walker has been elected secretary of its of 
profits. The Os on, ass. the Lancaster County Lumbermen’s Associa- to 40 
P _ tion, and John Pyfer has-been named a dis- day 1 
Blue Ribbon line Nov. 15.—It is still impossible to state ac- trict director to the Pennsylvania Lumber- man 
curately the full effect of the New England men’s Association. ule. 
embraces flood disaster upon business. The first result Frank C. Shedaker & Co.’s new plant is 
in the lumber market has been an extraordi- busy and business in this section of Philadel- 
nary awakening in demand for hard pine tim-  phia is reported satisfactory. The Shedakers 
A Ladder for ber. Long and wide lumber of this sort has_ recently completed a new office building, No 
been purchased so eagerly by railroads that which is thoroughly modern in every appoint- over 
Eve P the immediately available supply is prac- ment. The new warehouse of the B. B. West 
ry urpose N tically exhausted. Sell- Laid! 
ers also report. that treas 
Write for. Catalog Now! | they were able to se- char: 
We Sell to Dealers Only. | ee ee Pres 
reasonably satisfactory. is Vv 
/ The railroads have & Pa 
The GOS). oN many bridges to re- P 
place, buildings to re- < 
A store and tracks to pene 
Manuf. t Cc relay in the _ flooded prs 
ac uring 0..f districts. . _ 
4 The more experienced 
600 Rey nolds sa 7, | and conservative lum- ae 
GOSHEN 1 ed bermen are inclined to 5. R 
think that the floods Dek 
will not result imme- , 
diately in any general 
flurry in demand. lt 
is reported that some 
of the specialists in N 
, West Coast lumber are . of t 
so convinced of this see : tho: 
that they are radically ; 
0, increasing their calls Li HTT _ 
for transit shipments. UA MH HI | reed 
The suspension of STEN Hl ] yar 
lumber mills in flooded : as WAN te 
areas of New England abl 
will not make any im- Photograph courtesy President Borough of Queens. ap] 
re By Ryton The Thomas Lawrence home built more than 200 years ago in what is ~ 
as most of them were "Ow known as the Steinway section of Astoria (L. I.) N. Y., stands pm 
small, and many were @mong modern brick buildings as a monument to the skill and artistry én 
cutting hardwoods.~ of its early builder. As far as possible, it has been kept by its present un 
Correct reports now owner and occupant in its original condition. High ceilings with long, cla 
—, —., a rnd wide corridors are features and staircases encountered in out-of-the- ye 
show e original ru- . ° . “ ; ” it 
a: chk ia = ore would delight the lover of antiques and early “Americana 4 
of damage to have Mi 
been more or less exaggerated. As a result Martin Lumber Co. at Lancaster, is completed 
of the flood situation, $39 is now the only and work is progressing on the office build- ba 
base price for eastern spruce frames. Smaller ing. Manager John Pyfer reports that busi- re 
producers and the one large company quoting ness is booming in Lancaster County. James fic 
$38 base advanced to $39 several days ago. Shaw has enlarged his retail lumber business 
The Woodstock Lumber Co. announced last on Woodlawn Avenue. os 
week that its big spruce mill at Eagle Lake Robert G. Kay, widely known in the whole- ne 
would stop sawing last Friday. Several of sale lumber trade, is back at his desk after = 
the smaller mills have also recently ceased a prolonged illness. Another well known ir 
operations. Only one schooner came here with Philadelphia lumberman, Robert L. Hilles, s] 
eastern lumber last week. Local lumber whole- is back on the job after undergoing an opera- 4. 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION salers report that spruce lath are quiet and tion in a local hospital. b 
TON-23 BEAC ba the ye — had for $6.50. s' 
CHICAGO- ieee x ite cedar shingles are firm, $5.25 being the ° 
Poa AYE. @ NEW YORK aaa ee low price for extras. The British Columbia Pittsburgh, Pa. M 
red cedar shingles are steady at the recent s 
decline of 31 cents. The feature of the north- Nov. 15.—Inquiries for all lines of lumber 5 
eastern market for Pacific coast lumber is the show improvement. While in some quarters 2 
uncertainty of the water freight rate situa- there is hesitancy about buying, a larger t 
tion. Idaho white pine prices are not being volume of business is being placed. The de- 
WARREN AXE & pacicis Co. always maintained. The demand for oak floor- mand for hardwood shows further improve- ; 
WARREN, PA. ing has been unfavorably affected by the re- ment. Poplar in particular is moving more 1 
ae = pe ae nena Bin ge ry — eye ane a o_o in all aman s 
ww ete awarded highes ooring situation is unchanged.. The deman o an os. 2 an common being taken ¢ 
preeri < 5 Taharei GRAND PRIZE for California white and sugar pine is hardly up as fast as available. There has been no ‘ 
so brisk as it was a fortnight or so ago, but change in the last week in the position of any 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION prices are being well maintained throughout. of the white pines. Southern pine demand 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- The local market for southern pine roofers and prices also remain unchanged. Eastern 
tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools has been considerably disturbed the last week hemlock is moving in better volume, with 
or so by one seller offering forty transit cars prices steady. The steel industry seéms to 
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be on the upward trend, with a substantial 
gain in its unfilled orders. 

The Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange will 
hold its annual banquet in the William Penn 
notel, Thursday evening, Dec. 8. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 15.—The weather is unfavorable here 
for much construction and the building trade 
is confining itself largely to inside work. 
Dealers who have had orders are busy making 
deliveries to jobs as the contractors want the 
materials as quickly as possible. Finishing 
lumber is being taken from the yards and 
also from the sash and door factories, which 
are doing a good business. 

A schedule of curtailed operations has been 
put in force by three woodworking plants at 
Oshkosh, Wis., within the last several days. 
The Paine Lumber Co. closed all departments 
for one day. Officials say that they intend to 
operate on as full a schedule as business con- 
ditions permit. The Morgan Co. has reduced 
its operating schedule from 55 hours a week 
to 40 hours. The plant is run eight hours a 
day for five days a week. The Foster-Loth- 
man mills are running on a curtailed sched- 
ule. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Nov. 14.—The Humber Lumber Co. has taken 
over the business of Dankert & Skipton, at 
Weston. W. A. Harris, formerly with the R. 
Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Humber company and in 
charge of the office. The other officers are: 
President, J. A. Ferguson, Sudbury, Ont., who 
is vice president of the Spanish River Pulp 
& Paper Co.; vice president, J. A. Ferguson, jr. 

P. W. Gardiner & Son (Ltd.), Galt, Ont., are 
making arrangements for entering the retail 
trade in Toronto. H. C. Mitchell is to be in 
charge of Toronto sales. 

Frank G. Bowden, of F. A. Bowden & Son 
(Ltd.), Toronto, has joined the sales staff of 
Ss. P. W. Cooke, wholesale lumber dealer here. 

R. G. Chesbro, Toronto, wholesaler, and L. A. 
Daigle, Montreal, are on a trip to Coast mills. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Nov. 14.—Shipments of pine for almost half 
of this month are about 10 percent in excess of 
those for the same period last month. Orders 
last week were almost 20 percent in excess of 
output. Almost 50 percent of the total was 
for longleaf export sawn timbers. Orders for 
yard and shed stocks have been of very nice 
volume. Prices for export timbers are favor- 
able, while prices for interior stocks are dis- 
appointing. There is considerable inquiry from 
the interior market for longleaf timbers, but 
mills can accept very little business for interior 
until they have shipped export business now 
on the books, which will keep them occupied 
until Jan. 1 or later. The production of first 
class longleaf timbers is restricted, as each 
year fewer mills are able to produce them, and 
it is surprising that low prices are quoted by 
the only mills able to supply them—those in 
Mississippi, Louisiana and eastern Texas. 


Weather still continues excellent, and two 
badly needed rains were had last week. Labor 
remains plentiful. Car supply appears suf- 
ficient. 

Southern pine flooring has been extremely 
active, and present surplus of both 3- and 4- 
inch, flat or rift, is very low. The 3-inch is 
showing more activity. The 4-inch is oversold 
in B&better, Nos. 1 and 2 in both longleaf and 
shortleaf, except that there is a fair surplus of 
4-inch No. 1 shortleaf, sales of which have 
been well in excess of output. Sales of drop 
siding have been only fair, although about 
equal to production. A fairly well assorted 
stock is on hand. Ceiling continues to be a 
strong mover and the No. 2 in both %x4- and 
5¢x4-inch is oversold at all mills. Of upper 
grades there is a light surplus, but they have 
been selling in excellent volume. In ceiling, 
only 5/4x4 No. 3, usually used for crating 
purposes, is slow. Partition sales have been 
rather light, but stocks are also very light. 
Square edge siding items have been very active, 
all grades from No. 2 to B&better being over- 
sold. 

There are sufficient lath orders to insure 
prompt loading from kilns to cars, yet the 
price is disappointing. Pine shingles have been 
moving freely, as is customary at this sea- 
son, especially following a good rain. Sur- 
plus is very low. 


Molding sales continue quite good. Molders 
are very actively at work on orders, and cus- 
tomers are pressing for shipment, yet sales are 
made as low as at 77% percent discount f. o. b. 
mill. Industrial sales of special purpose stock 
are taking large quantities of No. 1 & C and 
B&better finish, especially in thicker sizes. 

Sales of 4-inch fencing have been much 
heavier than production. The 6-inch fencing 
and flooring are in surplus in shortleaf, but 
longleaf are very badly oversold. Longleaf 
boards, 8-, 10- and 12-inch have been selling 
quite well. There is a fair movement of short- 
leaf, but there is a fair surplus of this. The 
export market for boards is reviving. No. 3 
items seem to be selling now in nice volume, 
Mississippi trade absorbing the surplus of 8-, 
10- and especially 12-inch. The 4-inch width 
is not in surplus and stocks of 6-inch are 
light. The only item in heavy supply in No. 3 
common is 1x6-inch S2S&CM E&CBIS. 

Stocks of longleaf dimension, both Nos. 1 
and 2, are so badly broken and low that sales 
are necessarily rather light. Shortleaf dimen- 
sion is in better assortment and sale are rather 
brisk, No. 3 longleaf dimension has been 
moving quite well, but shortleaf is very slug- 
gish. 

G. F. Royce, secretary J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Co.,, who makes his home in Scranton, Pa., 
is visiting the southern operations of the com- 
pany. He will also spend some time in New 
Orleans in company with S. E. Moreton, vice 
president and general manager. 


New Orleans, La. 


Nov. 15.—Dullness continues in the southern 
pine market here. Lumber trade here is 
usually fairly brisk during fall, due to the 
mild climate, but the market is dull. Dealers 
are inclined to restrict their stocks due to in- 
ventory time being near. Both city and State 
taxes are paid on stocks as of Jan. 1 and re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers as a 
whole strive to reduce their total inventory 
figure in order to lessen the tax burden. 

There are a number of important construc- 
tion projects now under consideration. One 
is a Mississippi River bridge which would re- 
quire much form lumber. A second is a union 
station and general reconstruction of railroad 
tracks and elevation of roadways. Orders for 
lumber and piling to be used in the State high- 
way bridges across Chef Menteur and Pass 


Rigolets, east of New Orleans, are already 
being placed. Considerable timber work is 
involved. 


Conditions in Europe are reported as favor- 
able in appearance by Fred W. Salmen, presi- 
dent Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., on his re- 
turn from a six months’ tour abroad. Mr. 
Salmen’s party included Mrs. Fred W, Salmen, 
their son, and Fritz Salmen, Mr. Salmen’s 
father. While in Europe, Mr. Salmen met 
Claude Hortman, president Hortman-Salmen 
Co., who had gone to Germany for his health. 
Mr. Hortman was well and will return to New 
Orleans in about two weeks. 


Macon, Ga. 


Nov. 14.—Roofers have remained unchanged 
in price for another week, according to Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club members. Lots of cars 
are being shipped to the eastern and northern 
market, and dealers are getting $17.50 and 
$18.50 or better, they assert. The manufac- 
turers are hoping for an improvement in the 
price as well as the movement. 

Reports from the longleaf pine belt of 
Georgia and Alabama indicate that business 
is slightly below normal, with mills operating 
at close to capacity. Cold weather has belped 
logging. Railroads are good _ prospective 
buyers, and many lines have unfilled orders 
on mill files. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 14.—There is not a great deal of south- 
ern pine being piled up at mills, for the rea- 
son that there is no incentive to cut any great 
amount. All mills have received a fair amount 
of orders. Some state that they have been 
able to move surplus items at regular prices. 
There has been a good volume of mixed orders 
this week. All the mills have fair order files, 
but quick shipments are the order of the day. 
The weather has been ideal for production. 
There seems to be plenty of labor and cars 
are easily secured. Hardwood demand is slow 
and prices are stationary. 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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Central States 
Buyers 


cooperation on their West Coast lum- 
ber requirements. Quality, service 
} and satisfaction. We're cutting ap- 


( 
| 
( 
( 
proximately 1,000,000 feet daily of 
( 


will find us prepared to give them close 


Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 

Get in touch with us. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc.| 


SALES OFFICE: 


106 Londen Conreatee CHICAGO a 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co. °} Oroville, Calif. 


or oo rs 





‘Lumber Co., 





Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V. G. stiles and rails. 


Get our prices. 


GRAM-WILLIS LUMBER CO. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 








Redwood Products 
ee 


SEQUOIA 


Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 















Why Risk Your Profit 


—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today tor rates and 
Pamphiet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any timeon ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Toe ia s Credit Association 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 














C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 3 CustomsBrokers. We 
Ocean Freight  sfiiscount\inis. 
Brokers 








Special department handling export lumber shipments } 








G. A. Griswold, of the Griswold Lumber 


Co., Portland, Ore., 
this week. 


Walter R. Fifer, sales manager of the 
Prendergast Co., Portland, Ore., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week on business. 


F. H. Ransom, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in 
Chicago this week calling on the southern 
pine trade. 


Jacques Willis, secretary of the Gram- 
Willis Lumber Co., is spending this week 
on a business trip through Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. 


L. J. Wilson, of Moss, Blais & Wilson, 
northern hardwood wholesalers of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., made a business trip to Chi- 
cago this week. 


J. A. Grefe, sales manager of the Under- 
wood Veneer Co., Wausau, Wis., was in 
Chicago this week calling on the northern 
hardwood trade. 


E. A. Foster, president of the Foster-Wyman 
Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago 
this week calling on the local distributers of 
West Coast lumber. 


E. T. Sturgeon, of the Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., specialist in West 
Coast products, passed through Chicago last 
week en route East on business. 

Frank Dooley, president of the F. T. Dooley 
Lumber Co., Brinkley, Ark., was in Chicago 
this week calling on some of his friends in 
the local southern hardwood trade. 


A. L. Brown, sales manager of the East- 
ern Oregon Pondosa Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., passed through Chicago last Saturday 
on a two weeks’ trip to eastern consuming 
centers. 

A. A. Hood, president of the Southwest 
Lumber Sales Corporation, Albuquerque, 
N. M., spent practically the entire week in 
Chicago conferring with local distributers of 
Arizona white pine. 

P. L. Berke, president of the Zenith Box 
& Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., when in Chi- 
cago last week reported a slight falling off 
in the volume of box business, which he be- 
lieves is merely temporary. 

Charles T. O’Connor, sales manager of the 
Kent Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
returned to headquarters last week after a two 
months’ visit to eastern and southern consum- 
ing centers in the interest of his company. 

Alex. T. Robson, sales manager of the 
Timberland Lumber Co. (Ltd.), New West- 
minster, B. C., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with the Tri-State Lumber & 
Shingle Co., representative in this territory. 

Frank G. Wright, treasurer of the Wine- 
gar-Gorman Lumber Co., who has been on 
a hunting trip in the Land O’ Lakes dis- 
trict in Wisconsin since Nov. 11, is ex- 
pected to return to his office after "Thanks- 
giving. 

3. Bi Lane, manager of tie and timber 
sales for the ‘Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., spent several days in Chicago 
this week conferring with C. W. Lawrance, 
district manager. From here Mr. Lane went 
East on business. 

Announcement has been made by M. Wulpi, 
commissioner of the Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Association, that effective Nov. 12 the Chicago 
headquarters of the organization will be located 
in Suite 1812-14 Midland Club Building, 178 
West Adams Street. 

Manuel Arca Campus, importer, of Man- 
zanillo, Cuba, this week completed a tour of 


was a Chicago visitor 


the lumber centers of the West Coast from 
California to Washington, and left Seattle for 
the East. He looks forward to an increase in 
Cuban demand for West Coast woods. 


O. Hayward Paddock is receiving con- 
gratulations on the arrival Nov. 13 of a 74%- 
pound girl at his home. Mr. Paddock, who 
was formerly connected with the O. H. 
Paddock Lumber Co., retailer of Pana, IIL, 
has for the last two years been with the 
sales department of the International Lum- 
ber Co 


G. E. Carpender on Nov. 1 succeeded the 
Corcoran-Carpender Lumber Co., and he will 
continue the wholesale business in Suite 1133 
Roanoke Building formerly conducted in 
the same location by the Corcoran company. 
C. T. Corcoran has gone to Honduras in 
connection with a husiness transaction in 
lumber. 


Clarence Boyle, jr., who has been en- 
gaged for some time in the commission 
lumber business, specializing in southern 
hardwoods and cypress, in Suite 1148 Build- 
ers Building, has accepted a position in the 
sales department of a truck manufacturing 
firm, and plans to leave for Scranton, Pa., 
early next week. 


W. R. Depew, direct representative in the 
Michigan territory for the International 
Lumber Co., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week conferring with E. W. Kettlety, 
manager of the company’s local sales office. 
Mr. Depew reports trade in the Michigan 
territory opening up in fine shape, with pros- 
pects for a good demand in the early spring. 


Walter Robison, vice president of the Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent 
Wednesday in Chicago en route back to 
headquarters after attending the meeting in 
Madison, Wis., of the executive committee 
of the trade extension committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
While in Chicago Mr. Robison conferred 
with W. L. Godley, manager ef the local 
office. 


J. W. Link, vice president and general man- 
ager Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was in 
Chicago two days this week looking after some 
important business matters and attending a 
conference between representatives of the 
Southern Pine Association and the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, to discuss trade extension 
problems of mutual interest. Mr. Link reports 
a satisfactory condition in the longleaf yellow 
pine market, but southern hardwood demand 
is slow and inactive. 


Ben S. Woodhead, president Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week en route to Kansas City and back to his 
home after having visited New York and other 
eastern centers. In addition to his extensive 
yellow pine and-hardwood business, Mr. Wood- 
head recently has added West Coast products 
and is now prepared to supply his trade with 
anything desired in the way of lumber or lum- 
ber products. Market conditions he found on 
this trip quite unsatisfactory, but Mr. Wood- 
head believes that after the opening of the 
new year a much better business will develop 
in the lumber trade. 


Louis W. Crow was accidentally shot by his 
son, Rollin, on the afternoon of Nov. 11 while 
on a hunting trip at the Cherry Circle Duck 
Club, near Chandlerville, Ill. The gunshot 
wound caused a fracture of the left leg, and 
Mr. -Crow is now resting comfortably in a 
Jacksonville (Ill.) hospital, where he will re- 
main for probably four to six weeks before 
being removed to Chicago. Mr. Crow is well 
known in the local lumber trade having been 
with the Mears-Slayton interests for many 
years, resigning from that organization last 
January to become connected with the Upson 
Co., of Lockport, N. Y. 
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October Hardwood Inspections 


The National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion reports that total original inspections for 
October were 17,808,578 feet, of which 15,- 
835,554 feet was the work of the salaried staff, 
and 1,973,024 feet was fee service. Reinspec- 
tions were made on 241,235 feet. 


Heads Arkansas Pine Research 


A new and important addition to the recently 
enlarged advertising and trade extension pro- 
gram of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 
Rock, Ark., is a department embracing field 
and industrial research. Its work will embrace 
analytical investigations of industrial uses of 
lumber and wood products, maintenance of 
personal contact with architects, professional 
builders and realtors; 
surveys of the current 
trends in lumber mer- 
chandising and the con- 
duct of educational ex- 
hibits. 

After considering 
more than twenty-five 





J. D. STUDLEY, 
Chicago; 
Field and Industrial 


Research, Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau 





applications for the po- 
sition of field engineer 
in charge of this de- 
partment, the bureau 
has given it to James 
D. Studley, who began 
[| his duties on Nov. 1. 
ss Mr. Studley has had 
experience and training which fit him particu- 
larly well for undertaking supervision of this 





_work. He comes direct from nearly three years 


with the Curtis Companies (inc.), Clinton, 
Iowa, the well known millwork manufacturers, 
for whom he conducted special research as to 
the influence of factory service on dealers, 
acting also as field representative and mer- 
chandising counsel among dealers, architects 
and contractors. 

Following four years of specialization in 
wood technology, physics, utilization and fac- 
tory efficiency, he graduated in 1916 from the 
school of forest products engineering at the 
University of Washington, then took a year’s 
graduate work in advertising and marketing as 
applied to wood products. In addition, he spent 
four seasons during his college years in cruising 
and other activities for the Forest Service in 
the Snoqualmie national forest. 

Later, following a year of first-hand expe- 
rience in yard, dry kiln and sawmill labor, he 
joined the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., as assistant engineer, remaining with 
that institution for more than six years. Much 
of his time there was devoted to field work 
among woodworking industries, including fur- 
niture, automobile, airplane etc. In addition, 
he organized a number of field research projects 
for determining costs of operating various com- 
mercial types of dry kilns, as well as a nation- 
wide study of the air seasoning of lumber. 

To facilitate his contact with his field of 
operations, Mr. Studley will make his working 
headquarters at Chicago. 

The inauguration of this department is prac- 
tically coincident with the entrance of the bu- 
reau upon its sixteenth consecutive year of 
advertising and trade extension. Beginning 
in the fall of 1912, the bureau’s program has 
been maintained without interruption and with 
a budget which has been increased from time 
to time as the scope of its work has broadened 
to meet competitive conditions. 

Pioneers in adopting a common trademark 
and in supporting a systematic advertising cam- 
paign, the manufacturers of Arkansas soft 
pine have established their product in the con- 
suming markets as a distinct wood of individual 
merit. Member companies produce over 400,- 


000,000 feet annually, and are as follows: 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren; Caddo River 
Lumber Co., Glenwood; Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett; Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks; 
Edgar Lumber Co., Wesson; Fordyce Lumber 
Co., Fordyce; Southern Lumber Co., Warren, 
and Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Mal- 
vern, Ark. 


Features of Atkins House Organ 


The fall issue of The Saw Kerf, published 
by E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.), makers of the 
well known line of “Silver Steel” saws, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., contains many valuable fea- 
tures, among which are the following interest- 
ing illustrated articles: “Reforestation,” by 
John B. Woods, forester of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; “Chain Saws,” 


_by H. C. Atkins, president of E. C. Atkins & 


Co.; “Friction,” by Don R. Forsythe; “Sugges- 
tions for Care of Small Circular Rip and Cut- 
off Saws”; “Light and Heavy Strain on Band 
Mills and Why,” and a story of the thirtieth 
annual convention of the National Hardwood - 
Lumber Association. On the front cover of 
The Saw Kerf is depicted a scene of the fam- 
ous Snoqualmie Falls near which are located 
the three great mills of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., of Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., an 
interesting story of these operations being given 
on the first two pages of the Atkins house 
organ. 
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A New Dry Kiln Book 


The increasing interest among dry kiln oper- 
ators and owners in the question of better 
kiln drying will make a new publication, just 
issued by the Standard Dry Kiln Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., of especial interest. This book of 
72 pages contains an unusually large number 
of illustrations, both of actual kiln layouts and 
of ideal plans, and in this way gives much 
useful information for anyone planning new 
kilns or remodeling old ones for greater effi- 
ciency and profit. The book has a section 
devoted to actual data, such as humidity curves, 
tables of steam values, etc., and a large section 
devoted to a description of the many neces- 
sary kiln accessories, including a number of 
new ones that are just being announced. The 
material is of so much interest and value that 
every dry kiln operator ought to have it in 





Reproduction from Standard Dry Kiln Co.’s 
new catalog 


his reference file. The Standard Dry Kiln 
Co. will be glad to send a copy of the book 
to any kiln owner or prospective builder who 
will make a request for it and say that men- 


tion of it was seen in the AmericAN LuM- 


BERMAN, 


Accepts Sales Promotion Position 


Satt Laxe City, Utan, Nov. 12.—F. C. 
Simonson, manager of the lumber department 
of the Granite Lumber Co., of Sugar House, 
has accepted a position in the sales promotion 
department of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, 
of St. Paul, Minn. He will leave for his new 
position at an early date. Mr. Simonson has 
been active in local lumber circles for the last 
fifteen years and is well and favorably known. 
His position at the Granite company will be 
taken over by Nephi J. Hansen, president and 
one of the founders of the company. 
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CHICAGO 





ONDOSA PINE 


is only one species of Pacific Coast woods we sell. 
Your inquiries and orders are also solicited for 


INLAND EMPIRE SPRUCE, 
FIR, LARCH AND CEDAR 


Telephone Central 5691 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


FRED H. BURNABY Suite 1026 Conway Bldg. 
FRED L. LEIDINGER CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 
Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 


Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 





KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
White Sulphur, B. C. 
Werepresent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd , Merritt, B.C. 


Paul Miller Co., *° 27,t3ss" 


* Telephone, Main 0276 





WesternWood ProductsCo. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 

FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, Canal 0049 

2251 So. Loomis St., - . CHICAGO 








Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


“Tote -road and 
Trail,’”’ the new vol- 








TOTE-ROAD ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
a AND TRAIL for delivery, is the 


most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 

n. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 

No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy, or serve as a more wolcome gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in cloth, gold stamped. and witk gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BIGGEST ‘ini SELLER 


ON THE sean 


Write for our proposition 
and samples at once. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED 
METAL CO. 
1242 Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 











Hall, Kellogg & Co. 


Room 1010, 208 So.LaSalle Street, Chicago 
522 Spring Street, - Hot Springs, Ark. 


Foresters to Leading Lum- 
ber and Paper Companies 
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HOTEL CHASE 





The Center of Social Activities 


Kingshighway at Lindell Blvd., 
opposite Forest Park. 


500 Rooms with Bath—Single or en Suite 
$3.50 and up. 


HOTEL CHASE, St. Louis 


Frederic C. Skillman Geo. T. Thompson 
Managing Directors 

















Lumbermen’s Home 
SEATTLE 


YOU are 
Welcome 


From $3.00. 
All Baths. 


New 
Washington 
HOTEL 


New Ownership. 











News Letters 


(Continued from page 101) 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 14.—Closing of several of the largest 
building contracts of the year during Novem- 
ber, helped the retail situation considerably. 
3ut the rush to complete residence jobs shows 
some sign of letting up. Several hundred 
buildings are under way, though work on 
larger jobs has been slowing down. Price 
slashing continues the order of the day. Dimen- 
sion is about the lowest item, but common 
flooring is lower still. Flooring, 1x4-inch, sold 
here this week on a basis of $14 for No. 3; 
$19.50 for No. 2; No. 2 droppings, $22.50, and 
No. 1 and C, $34. 

W. E. Bonham, resident manager and secre- 
tary of the Taylor Ferry Mill Co., Bessemer, 
Ala., reports the mill in full operation after 
a month’s shutdown for repairs. The camps 
have been removed to the western side of the 
Warrior River into a tract of some fifty mil- 
lion feet of longleaf pine. 

R. V. Elledge, Macon, Ga., contemplates re- 
moval of his Macon office to Birmingham about 
Dec. 1. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Nov. 14.—Southern pine producers received 
more business last week than for thirty days. 
Commons are quite strong, with 8-inch No. 3 
shiplap and 4-inch No. 2 flooring bringing a 
nice premium for prompt shipment. No. 2 
ceiling, %x4-inch, is also a leader. Six-inch 
No. 3 center matched has not moved freely 
but is selling in a fair volume. Longleaf 
timbers are quite active, and a few sales at 
good prices have been reported. Export busi- 
ness last week was only fair, probably be- 
cause most mills have heavy order files. 
Three and four-inch B&better flat flooring 
have been sluggish, with some mills trying 
to force sales. Prevailing prices f. o. b. mill 
are $45 mill on 3-inch and $38 on 4-inch. 
There has been some buying of railroad stock, 
and car siding is again beginning to move. 
For sixty days, prices have been unsatisfac- 
tory, due largely to overproduction, and the 
low prices of dimension have forced some of 
the smaller operators to discontinue their 
sawing. 

At the Thursday meeting of the Jackson 
Lumbermen’s Club, Frank L. Dean, local 
agent of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Raii- 
road, told the history of this road. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nov. 14.—The North Carolina pine market 
shows a slight improvement, though not a 
great many items were affected and buyers 
covered only immediate needs. The weather 
has not been the best for shipment or produc- 
tion. Mills are digging hard for new business, 
but bargains are rather scarce. 

There has not been very much demand for 
No. 2 and better except in one or two items, 
on which most mills are oversold. Eastern 
yards, New England in particular, show no 
interest in 4/4 No. 2 and better edge or stock 
widths. The good mills are not burdened with 
No. 2 and better and are not disposed to quote 
lower prices. There is a good demand for 
4/4x12-inch No. 2 and better in straight cars, 
also for mixed cars of 4/4x5- and 6-inch 
dressed. There is also a good demand for 
6/4x5-, 6-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 and better 
rough. No. 3 grades are still dragging. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough and 
dressed, continues very quiet. A few are buy- 
ing a little 4/4 edge and stocks kiln dried cir- 
cular stock. More good air dried edge box 
could be sold if offers of lower price were 
accepted. No. 1 4/4 stock box, kiln dried, has 
not been active except in 12-inch and mills 
have little of this. Box makers are buying 
more good air dried stock box. Some are ex- 
pecting prices to break because the new air 
dried stock is coming in more freely but it is 
very doubtful if the new supply will be as 
large as many expect. No. 2 4/4 box, both 
edge and stock widths, continues very quiet, 
and industrial demand for No. 2. stock 
box is slow. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, 
have been active and are firm. There is still 
a good demand for poplar dressed and also for 
4/4 No. 2 tupelo for box making. 

There has been a better demand for }#x2%- 
inch face No. 2 and better and No. 3 flooring 
in straight cars, resulting in some mills being 





sold up on No. 3. There has also been a little 
better demand for thin ceiling and small lots 
of dressed finish, base, casing etc. Kiln-dried 
roofers have been quiet. Demand for 6-inch 
air dried has been light, and it is rumored that 
wholesalers in the East have cut their price, 
Buyers look for lower prices when not in qa 
hurry for stock, but at other times pay more 
than quoted prices for transits. Rough and 
dressed framing has been very quiet. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 14.—Georgia pine mills are still pro- 
ducing on a larger than normal basis for this 
period, but sales have shown a further decline. 
Shipments nearly equal output. Orders for 
building items are fair from southeastern re- 
tailers but retail business elsewhere is slow. 
Railroad demand is active for timbers, but car 
material has declined, and in other industrial 
fields business is quiet. Outlook for business 
with retailers in rural districts all over the 
South is the best in years, for high cotton 
and other crop prices are estimated to have 
increased purchasing power of southern farm- 
ers nearly $300,000,000 compared with this 
time last year. In the pine building list 
prices since Nov. 1 have been decidedly spotty, 
but as a whole appear to be downward. 
Smaller mills shade the market on items of 
which they may have a fair quantity on hand. 
Georgia roofer mills are reducing production 
until after the holidays. Sales made are at an 
average of $17.50 to $18.50 for No. 2 common 
and better Georgia roofers, and $20 to $24 for 
No. 2 North Carolina pine roofers, 1x6- to 
1x12-inch. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Nov. 14.—John Bair, sales manager Jackson 
Lumber Co., which operates a large mill at 
Lockhart, Ala., was at headquarters here last 
Friday. The movement of rift flooring, of 
which the corporation makes a specialty, is 
keeping up quite well, being equal to pro- 
duction, and mills are operating full time. 
Prices, however, are low, with profits relatively 
narrow, and with high grades more of a prob- 
lem than lower classifications, which have 
gained in activity with the shifting of the 
trade from the East to the South and South- 
west. The East was a large buyer of the high 
grades for years, but pine flooring has 
been displaced to a considerable extent by oak. 

Richard P. Baer, senior member of the hard- 
wood firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., is on a 
trip of several months to Europe, to get a 
line on conditions affecting demand for Ameri- 
can hardwoods. 

Lewis Dill, of the James Lumber Co., chair- 
man of James Lumber Co., and Lewis Dill & 
Co. (Inc.), returned last week from a short 
trip to England, undertaken mainly for recrea- 
tion and to meet some friends in London. 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 15.—Lumbermen were disappointed 
with the manner in which the market acted 
this week. A few prices that were strong a 
week ago were noticeably weaker yesterday 
and today, principally in Idaho common. Fir 
is holding well and sales are fairly brisk. 
Southern pine prices are also strong. 

The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
has just issued an, autumn directory of the 
retail lumber and millwork dealers in New 
Jersey. 

The fall and winter edition of the Home- 
seekers’ Guide has just been issued by the 
Charles V. Bossert & Sons Lumber. Co., Brook- 
lyn. The book is edited by Charles V. Bossert. 
It contains 68 pages. The book contains much 
valuable information written in non-technical 


Timber Land Sales 


VALDOSTA, GA., Nov. 16.—C. L. Jones has 
just returned from West Florida where he has 
been closing up the details of a timber land 
sale involving in all about $200,000. The 
property is in Bay and Calhoun counties, some 
of it covered with fine timber, and was part 
of the estate of B. P. Jones. 


HAZARD, KY., Nov. 16.—The Hardy Bur- 
lingham Mining Co., of MHardburly, Ky., 
through its representative here, purchased 500 
acres of hardwood timber lands on Lot’s Creek 
in Knott County, and announces immediate de- 
velopment. The company will cut mine props, 
timber and ties on the property. Moses Webb, 
Kona, Ky., has purchased a timber track on 
Millstone Creek, near Craftsville, and is in- 
stalling a sawmill to begin cutting at once. 
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PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 14.— Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative. sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”..$43.00 10x10” ........ $49.00 
8x6” and 6x6”.. 41.00 De wives xre 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and SO oki wacws 56.00 

ee 42.00 S| wweones<e 68.00 
i eer GEOR 2ORES ccc viens 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


ie Te Bs Sos ca ee ee we oe eke mele ® $86.00 
SC ME 5 no swe < oe eb aaa ae Wee 74.00 
OES ee ee ee ere eee 54.00 
TT ee Se cee eee 44.00 
“See rrr ee 25.00 
a 2 Oe Ce Is nds wig eae a alee aay alee a 19.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, ie eee 1x10”, %x 9%..$28.50 


1x8”, %x7%.... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.. 28.00 
Shortleaf Samenttenn, S48, ™%4-inch Scant, 10- 
to 16-foot 
OE. fee Kaeeeee SSR. BS 6sc6eren wun $29.50 
Oe wack Gucwe mares ee) eee 31.00 

2” cstwevan axe 28.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
ee. Gt er $74.00 $63.00 oe 
WES” ARE 2 cccccves 52.00 41.00 $25.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

0a Se  dintacasnon eeeeeee eas aene $29.50 
ae i * So Semis Tee se 30.00 
gil OE re ar rrr ron 31.00 
iy A fo) Serr ee ne Te 33.00 


}$-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


ee OE GEE co rctenctetsceee eet eonee ree $42.00 
Te A OO eer re Ts Cr er 62.00 
EEO, GD cccvcsosevevstersawenesene 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. oes 

§x2% x2% 
MFMA First class .......... 82.50 86.50 
MFMA Second class .......... 74.50 78.50 
MPMA Third GISME ..cccvctose 52.50 56.50 


Pondosa Pine Dressed 


CS D No. 2 No. 3 
| heer eee ee $ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $36.75 
a oe -axtcwovoews 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 
a 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 
Se” casecewsad 82.50 72.50 41.25 38.25 
er 97.50 87.50 44.25 39.25 
13” amd OD. occcs 102.50 92.50 48.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Ce ee $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
PE ‘eswdendewe 5.15 c.if.— 5.75 delivered 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 


ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—Down- 
ward revision in prices of northern pine has 
had a stimulating effect upon trade, particu- 
larly with eastern territory. Buying locally 
is in small lots but the total is fairly large. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The northern 
pine trade is being helped by open weather, 
which increases demand for lumber for build- 
ing purposes, but on the whole the trade is 
not at all active: Orders are obtained in 
most cases only after a good deal of effort 
and the competition is keen. Wholesale yards 
have fair assortments but some items are 
scarce and customers are quite insistent on 
getting just the sort of stock they specify. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 15.—Eastern spruce 
sellers that were quoting $38 on frames have 
advanced $1. Several plants are closing for 
the winter. Offerings of Provincial random 
are getting lighter. Dry boards of desirable 
quality are scarce and firm. Quotations: 
Frames, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $39; 
9-inch, $40; 10-inch, $41; 12-inch, $43. Pro- 
vincial random, 2x3- to 2x7-inch, $32@33; 
2x8, $36@37; 2x10, $37@38. Merchantable 
covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and 





up, DIS, $34@34.50; matched, clipped, 8- to 
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Buying your wants from NATALBANY is like 
shopping in a modern department store. You 
go into this store knowing that you can get any- 
thing for yourself, or the wife, or the old folks 
at home; fishing tackle or baby rings; chewing 
gum or potted plants; books or brocade. What- 
ever you need is there, waiting for you. 


Whatever the lumber distributing trade needs 
for the filling of its bins—boards or moulding, 
box shooks or sheathing, sills or joists, no mat- 
ter what the customer may call for, can be 


found with NATALBANY. 


It isn’t necessary to “shop around,” buying one 
thing here, another there. Make a permanent 
and reliable connection with a plant that pro- 
duces branded, certified, nationally known lum- 
ber products, every stick as safe as buying 
sterling. 


NO)! 
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Eight thousand cars a year, of long leaf and 
short leaf Southern Pine, shipped from mills 
numbers 71-72-73, over the ried Illinois Cen- 
tral Mainline. 
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MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


A “Complete Supply” of Hardwoods from the 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Company, Canton, Miss. 
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16-foot, $36@38. Furring, 1x2-inch, $31@33, northe! 
( é. Lath, 1%-inch, $5.75@6; 1%-inch, $6.50@6.60, wade 1 
going 
C e M e li HARDWOODS small : 
CHICAGO, Nov. 16.—No. 3 grades of north- NEV 
~falg ountain ua it y ern hardwoods are moving well to the box tinues 
and crating interests, but the furniture, au- There 
tomobile and refrigerator business is quiet, ber, ar 
Flooring manufacturers are pursuing a hand- Prices 
to-mouth policy, buying from this consuming 
q source being in comparatively small lots to BOS 
Light—Soft— White keep their plants running until they. develop Coast 
a better demand for their product. Prices able PF 
are holding fairly firm, as mill stocks on some a ver 
items are broken. Orders for southern hard- practi 
woods are not very numerous. Oak flooring tation 
is moving slowly at steady prices. 1 boa 
Mouldings, "A eee a sho 
Fuh ¥ ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 14.—The southern tive |! 
inish, hardwood market continues quiet. Consumers being 
Bevel are buying only for immediate requirements, ning © 
nay and are inclined to hold down buying until and 
Siding, after inventory taking. Reports of curtail- $31@: 
Ba ment of production in the South are expected for Tr 
se, etc. to lend strength to the market. 
SALES parE mE a 
REPRESENTATIVES : __MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—Despite CH! 
Shop and G. S. PATTERSON the disposition of industrials to slow down in demal 
F Oconomowoc, Wie. purchasing, wholesalers say that business in sash 
actory R. D. HUNTING the last week has been in excess of that of a latter 
Lumber LUMBER CO., year ago. The market for northern woods is Price: 
Merchants Bank Bidg., expanding into distant territory. Prices con- volun 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. tinue firm. or 
aiaamenes s 
NENTAL LER Go BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Hardwood de- Price 
Chamber of Com- mand has been slow lately, and buyers are mills 
merce Bidg., Denver, restricting their purchases to immediate cumu 
olo. needs, which are not large in most cases. An 
ALEX W.STEWART, increased trade is counted on before the year SA 
931 Lumber Exchange is out, owing to the fact that most every con- was 
tare” Salancapette, sumer is carrying limited stocks. with 
sevel 
W. J. SCHILLER, 
(347 Benton Blvd. FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR a 
5. pee ity, Mo. CHICAGO, Nov. 16.—Country yard trade in adva 
yy VAN OSTRAND, fir is in fair volume, but demand from local taile 
4a P. O. Box 99, retailers is slow. Short dimension is firm, than 
y/ Omaha, Nebr. Sa a 16- = ee Pe a - 
a. po ! mension shows more strength, due to in- 
NARA iis Bet - = clement weather at producing points and the com! 
fact ‘that a considerable number of the deve 
e smaller mills have shut down as a result of open 
um er r ent k low prices offered for their stock. Fir up- abou 
p ers 1 2 pers are still weak. Sitka spruce business item 
is on a seasonal basis. There is a pretty bein 
After all, you must please the carpenter if you would in- fair movement of Engelmann spruce to fac- is n 
crease your ‘sales to the building trade. tory consumers, ‘ 
That's wh SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—Rail, Cali- and 
d hi y we “7 you to know how the lightness, soft- fornia and Intercoastal markets for fir are able 
ness and whiteness of Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine appeals badly shot. There is some indication of shut- cont 
to carpenters. down with the approach of Thanksgiving, and wea 
L b h a prospect of a rather heavy curtailment are 
umber that rates so high with carpenters can't fail to help before the close of the year. sug 
you increase your sales. ara we 
NEW YORK, Nov. 16.—Sizable orders of fir and 
Let us quote on a Mixed Car. continue to arrive, and along with them a whi 
good supply of transit lumber. It is said that pla 
some firms are relying solely on transit stock. 
bd e Wholesalers report a fairly good demand at K 
ral ountain Lumber Uo a = 
* ee aed bee 
BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 14.—Building here pon 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO is slower than it was at this time last year, dus 
E. H. VAN OSTRAND, ’ Cc 1, Wi : : . and requirements in the way of fir are corre- 
ngs PD: Pons W.-C. GEDDES, V-Pres. & Gon. Mex spondingly narrowed. The distributers are ] 
\ > proceeding with caution, and competition con- mi 
tinues very keen. plu 
to! 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 15.—The weak- shi 
= ness of southern pine continues to hold down op 
= demand for fir in this market. Most orders 
orn L = are from country buyers in Kansas and 
onan CLOSET INNS, Nebraska, with a small volume of business | 
coming from Iowa. on 
aia oa 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 12.—A = 
slightly firmer tone in the fir market has been > 
noted by mill representatives, due mostly = 
. to curtailment of inward shipments. Retail 
4“ d. ad 
KILMOTH * Quality OAK F LOORING prices are steadier, with demand improve an 
Closet Lining lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality CYPRESS th 
Manufacturea from Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
Tennessee Aromatic kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly . LOUIS, MO., Nov. 14.—Prices of yellow 
Red Cedar in 3/8 x 2, d red hanged. There is ver to 
oA 20d 5K inch Se ey Hee a eee eee. littl a tg gt A ‘vas or suniaians. as 
- e buy 
widths. Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. Coffin manufacturers and box makers are buy- b 
ing steadily but not in large volume. 
7 fc 
DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company HEMLOCK 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. CHICAGO, Nov. 16.—Yard business is fair 
for this season of the year. Considerable di 
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northern hemlock is moving to the retail 
trade at $4 off the Broughton list. Mills are 
going into the winter with comparatively 
small stocks. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 15.—The market con- 
tinues dull, retailers buying in small lots. 
There are good supplies of West Coast lum- 
ber, and the reverse is true of eastern lumber. 
Prices are held firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 15.—Distributers of 
Coast hemlock are not now offering remark- 
able price inducements but are still securing 
a very fair volume of orders. Transit are 
practically the same as mill shipment quo- 
tations, ranging about $27@28.50 c. i. f. No. 
1 boards sell at $1@2 less than they were 
a short time ago. Offerings of desirable na- 
tive hemlock are still light and prices are 
being maintained. Some inquiries are begin- 
ning to come from the flood areas for plank 
and timbers, clipped eastern boards are 
$31@32; $31 for clipped northern and $29@30 
for random. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 16.—There is a little better 
demand for California white pine from the 
sash and door interests and retail yards. the 
latter mainly to fill in broken assortments. 
Prices are steady. Idaho and Pondosa pine 
volume is below that of a year ago. A few 
scattering orders are being received, but there 
is not much life to the trade as a whole. 
Prices are unchanged. Some of the larger 
mills are short on No. 4 Pondosa, but are ac- 
cumulating a little stock in No. 4 Idaho pine. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 12.—There 
was a slight increase in demand for pines, 
with prices showing a firmer tone than for 
several weeks. Rail shipments, and inquiries 
from eastern territories, were much better. 
Stock conditions at mills indicate a general 
advance in prices within thirty days. Re- 
tailers say that business, while slightly better 
than it was last month, is not good. 


NBW YORK, Nov. 15.—Some items of Idaho 
common that strengthened up a bit last week, 
developed another weakness when business 
opened yesterday and the market was just 
about as it was two weeks ago. Pondosa 
items were maintaining their strength, some 
being almost on a par with Idaho. Trading 
is not brisk. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—California white 
and sugar pines are being booked in consider- 
able volume by some wholesalers, but, at 
concessions on most items. Prices are called 
weak and mills, in a number of cases at least, 
are not disposed to turn down offers. In 
sugar pine 5/4 No. 2 shop is a scarce item. 
Selects in all thicknesses are in good supply 
and are moving at concessions. California 
white fir is coming into this market and re- 
placing sugar and white pine to some extent. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 15.—Demand for 
western pines is reported lighter than it has 
been for a long time, and prices are corres- 
pondingly weak. Demand is largely for in- 
dustrial items and runs to thick stock. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 12.—Pine 
mills continue to report a considerable sur- 
plus, but representatives state this is cus- 
tomary and that reserves will be cut down 
shortly, as many mills have already ceased 
operations for the season. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 12.—Red- 
wood demand is being sustained and mill 
stocks are badly broken. Production has been 
increased at several plants. Retailers report 
that while general business is bad, redwood 
is stronger than usual, though no general 
advance has been announced. Rail and ex- 
port divisions of the market are active, while 
the intercoastal movement is slower. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 12.—A better 
tone is in evidence in the redwood market, 
as there has been a nice increase in orders 
from retailers. There are no surplus stocks 
at mills, and clears are moving fairly well 
for this time of year. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 16.—Local southern pine 
distributers report business on a fair basis. 
































A retail dealer in a well known city said recently 
that he had within the past year lifted seventy 
percent of his sales out of the competitive class. 


He did it by issuing a certificate guaranteeing that 
the lumber sold was the best he could buy, lum- 
ber that would build a Home that would last 
longer, cost less and sell for more. 


You CAN get out of price competition, too— 
Sell them Peavy Pine Products and Satisfaction. 


Mills Nos. 19, 28, 29 and 40. 


Peavy-Witson LuMBer Company INC. 


Manufacturers of 


IRGIN LoncG LEAF 





SHort LeaF YELLOw PIne 
Shreveport, La. 


SALES AGENTS FOR: 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Ine. 
Emad, Louisiana Peason, Louisiana Deweyville, Texas Texia, Texas 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO: FORT WORTH: NEW ORLEANS: 
1966 Conway Bidg. 209 Texas Nat’! Bank Bidg. 1826 New Canal Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1203-04 National Bank of North Philadelphia Bidg., 3701 N. Broad St. 


Every stick of 1” and 2” lumber that we manufacture 
is scientifically steam kiln dried 
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Chis Christmags— 


give a remembrance that 
will last throughout the 
year and renew your best 
wishes every week. 


xaweakK KK 


$$ 


OLVE that perplexing Christmas gift problem by 

sending the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 1928 to those 
= friends who “have everything” and for whom it is 
most difficult to select gifts. They will appreciate the gift 
and will think of you every week during the year. No mat- 
ter what you paid for it you could not send a gift that would 
be of greater value to your lumbermen friends. 


“Shop Early” is the slogan this year. Don’t wait until the 
last minute and send the same old “stand-by” gifts. Send 
something different this year, something that will carry your 
personality during the whole year. All your Christmas shop- 
ping for your friends in the industry can be done right at 
your desk. (*sspis*), No waiting in line in crowded shops 
this year, 






A suitable Christmas Card bearing your name 
will be sent to each name you send so that it 
will be received by Christmas morning. 


Should any of the names you send be subscribers already 
their account will be extended one year and advised it is 
done with your best wishes. 


LUMBERMEN’S CHRISTMAS SHOPPING ORDER BLANK 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please enroll the names listed below for a one year’s subscription 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and send bill at the rate of $4.00 
for each name, $6.00 in Canada. 





If any of the names are already subscribers extend their account 
one year from expiration date. 


NAME ADDRESS TOWN STATE 

















FROM City. State 
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The industrial volume is somewhat better 
than the call from retail yards. Consumers’ 
stocks, generally, are fairly well balanced, 
Prices are a little soft. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 14.—Buying of south- 
ern pine by retail interests continues light, 
While their stocks are generally small, they 
are proceeding cautiously in view of inventory 
time, and in some instances ask that ship- 
ments be withheld until after inventory. Many 
yards take inventory between now and Dec, 1, 
Prices are holding fairly firm. ° 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 15.—Southern 
pine demand continues light and prices on 
yard items are, if anything, weaker than dur- 
ing the previous week. Most buying is of 
lower grade items, though there has been 
a small increase lately in call for flooring 
and finish. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 15.—The last few 
days have brought very active demand for 
longleaf timbers, particularly the long and 
wide lumber, wanted in a hurry by railroads 
for repairing flood damage. Yards have been 
cleaned out of such stock and secured satis- 
factory prices. Flooring is moving slowly and 
prices remain easy and quite widely spread. 
Call for partition is fair and some is still 
offered at low figures. Improvement in in- 
quiry for Arkansas finish and shortleat dimen- 
sion is retained. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Nov. 16.—White cedar shingles 
are moving freely to country yards at $4.50 
for extras; $3.50 for standards, and $2.85 for 
sound butts, the latter being scarce. A quiet 
tone prevails in the lath market. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—Red cedar 
shingles have continued to slump. XXXXX 
are off another nickel, and lower grades are 
very week. Numerous mills are going into 
the annual shutdown a month earlier than 
usual, some of them having ceased operations 
already, with the plan of remaining inactive 
until the end of the year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—Red cedar 
shingle demand is light. Clears at $2.20 and 
stars at $2.05, both are down 5 cents in a 
week. Balsam lath mills are preparing to 
resume late this month. The supply is vir- 
tually exhausted. Jackpine lath are moving 
slowly and the mills are closing down. Very 
little jackpine lath will be carried over. Mixed 
pine lath are moving freely in cars with 
lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 15.—Shingle 
prices are showing further weakness, clears 
now selling at $2.20 and stars at $2.05 to 
$2.10. Demand has been good in the country, 
but is failing off now, while city demand re- 
mains very light. Siding demand is very 
slow, and mixed carlots satisfy most buyers. 
Lath demand also is lighter. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16.—The story of eastern 
spruce lath is getting to be an old one—over- 
supply and prices weak at low levels. It is 
probable that current sales are exceeding ar- 
rivals. West Coast shingle demand is spotty 
and prices are weak. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 15.—Boxboard mills 
suffered in recent floods. There is no change 
in supply, however, sufficient to affect prices 
or demand. Distributers report a fair volume 
of late fall business at steady prices. Large 
boxboard producers are planning to restrict 
operations this winter. Round edge white 
pine boxboards, inch, are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 15.—The recent floods 
have not yet had any appreciable effect upon 
the local clapboard market. Conservative 
opinion is that as much work as possible 
will be postponed until spring. Stocks of na- 
tive white pine and eastern spruce clap- 
boards in first hands are light and prices are 
firmly held. The market is still well supplied 
with Coast clapboards; which are generally 
attractively priced. 
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Lumber Transportation 


(Continued from page 97) 


around 40,000 pounds, and even this would be 
too much for some of the smaller yards. 

The Texas railroad commission was re- 
quested by the railroads to consider also the 
cancellation of the present mixing privilege of 
shipping cement with lime. It also developed 
at the hearing that the railroads are much 
disturbed over the basis of rates prescribed | 
for the Southwest covering both class and 
commodity rates on a long mileage scale, 
which rates are supposed to become effective 
in February, 1928, as well as the low scale 
of rates authorized on cement. The railroads 
expressed possible intention of carrying the 
matter to the courts on the plea that the 
revenue would be so decreased from the vari- 
ous reductions in rates as to cause serious loss 
in revenue and make it impossible to render 
efficient service. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The lumber firm 
of G. G. Stitzinger & Co., Newcastle, Pa., 
bought the plant, equipment and real estate of 
Flierl-Middleton (Inc.), at a receiver’s sale 
held Nov. 14, the price being over $27,000. The 
business is expected to be continued by the 
new owners. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Creditors of 
Frank L, Smalt, lumberman of Clarence, near 
this city, are expected to receive soon a pay- 
ment of 15 cents on the dollar. <A creditors’ 
meeting will be held on Nov. 28, when the 
above first payment will be considered and the 
final report and account of Maurice M. Wall 
as receiver will be passed upon. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Nov. 15.—J. E. 
Thomas and Col. George S. Wallace were ap- 
pointed special receivers of the Hutchinson 
Lumber Co. of West Virginia by Judge Thomas 
R. Shepherd in circuit court, in the suit of the 
Union Bank & Trust Co. against the lumber 
company and others. The order appointing 
the special receivers invested them with the 
title and right of possession of the assets of 
the lumber company, including particularly 
24,000 shares of stock owned by the Hutchin- 
son Lumber Co, in the Feather River Pine 
Mills (Inc.), a Nevada corporation. Bond of 
$10,000 was required of the receivers. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,644,865. Crate. Charles A, Woolsey and Henry 
V. Bowman, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors to North- 
western Collapsible Carrier Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


1,644,909. Collapsible case. George A. Bender, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1,644,952. Wood carving machine. David B. 
Salstrom, Chicago, assignor to Salstrom Carving 
Machine Co., same place. 

1,645,015. Stave finishing machine. Ole A. 
Melang, Seattle, Wash. 

1,645,066. Sawing attachment for 
Joseph Mikottis, Greenwood, Wis. 

1,645,082. Log bunk. William G. White, Vesta, 

ash. 

1,645,488. Lumber piling jack. Mervin C, John- 
son, Loyalton, Calif. 

1,645,552. Bandsaw wheel. Carl E. Tannewitz, 
Grand, Rapids, Mich. 

1,645,692. Method of making wooden doors. 
John C. De Penning, Portland, Ore., assignor to 
Central Door & Lumber Co., same place. 

1,645,750. Trimmer saw mechanism. Gust Graf- 
finberger, Portland, Ore, 

1,645,781. Bench plane. John Szako, New York, 
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tractors. 


1,645,920. Stave jointing machine. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

1,645,924. Tree felling saw. 
giano, jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,646,115. Veneer lathe. John G. Sjostrom, Jon- 
koping, Sweden. 

1,646,188. Timber perforating mechanism, George 
A Colman, Seattle, Wash. 

1,646,284. Collapsible crate. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,646,441. Mechanical movement. Frank R. Bel- 
luche, Mansfield, Mass., assignor to Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,646,589. Miter box for power-driven saws. John 
B. Meek and Cecil F. Hayse, Portland, Ore. 

1,646,870. Method of and machine for making 
saws. Herbert H. Powers, La Grange, III. 

1,646,906. Warp prevention in boards or panels. 
Edward Freund, New York, N. Y. 

1,647,028. Wood-shaping machine. 
Whitney, Winchendon, Mass. 


Roy Mills, 


Anthony Palmi- 


Cornell Flagstad, 


William M. 











Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. ° 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber. advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, Illinois 








MILLWORK ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN 


Wanted by an established plant. Opportunity for 
the capable and experienced man _ seeking per- 
manent location. Must be familiar with most mod- 
ern practices and well acquainted with leading 
contractors and architects in South. Applicants 
must be explicit, especially as to compensation, 
habits, etc. 
Address “W. 110,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Young gentleman as office assistant, handling pay 
roll, invoicing, sales and purchase journals. Steno- 
graphic ability preferred, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. Advise age, experience, references, salary, 
and whether single or married. 
Address ‘““‘W. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Superintendent for Sash, Door and Blind Plant, 
located in New England. Must be capable of 
handling entire factory and able to get out pro- 
duction. Please reply fully stating age, experience, 
salary expected etc. 
Address “‘T. 105,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
Salesman—experienced in retail lumber and build- 


ing material line. Preferably married, not over 
thirty-five years of age. Must be capable of draw- 
ing plans and preparing specifications for small 
residences and other moderately priced buildings. 
Location in city over forty thousand. Permanent 
position. 

Address ‘“‘T. 103,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL 
Planing mill man, one who understands mill work, 
can handle men, wait on the trade, figure house 
bills and give estimates and take some stock in 
the company. 
Address “W. 119,’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER OR BUILDING 
Material Salesman with auto, Nationally adver- 
tised product. Thickly populated exclusive terri- 
tory. Commission basis with expense allowance. 
No side lines. 

Address ‘“‘W. 123,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Active Commission salesmen in middle-west, cen- 
tral and eastern states, who know how and where 
to sell high-class Sitka Spruce Factory stock and 
Clears. Good commissions. 
Address “H, 114,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
On a commission basis to sell N. C. pine, yellow 
pine and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced sales- 
men with established trade located anywhere in 
Va.; W. Va, Md... Pa. N. J. NH. Y., Conn. and 
Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern. N, C. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
Or a better job? Advertise in the Wanted—Employ- 
ment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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FACTORY MANAGER 

Would like position with a firm that manufactures 
millwork, stairs and cabinet work of the better 
class, or a firm who would like to raise the quality 
of their product and get better prices. Would want 
charge of the estimating, sales, detailing, buying 
and production. Would consider position as sales 
manager if requirements were large enough. High- 
est references as to ability and integrity. Address 
“W. 104,” care American Lumberman. 


ATLANTIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
Young well known Philadelphia wholesaler thor- 
oughly familiar with all West Coast woods and 
inter-coastal shipping desires to represent on At- 
lantic Coast large mill or group of mills on com- 
mission or other equitable basis. Will give entire 
time. 

Address “‘W. 120,” care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL MANAGER-ASSISTANT 
Office Manager, young man, fully conversant with 
railroad logging, manufacture of Northern Hard- 
wood Lumber and by-products, production costs, 
purchasing, selling, and office management, desires 
position as general manager, assistant or office 
manager. 
Address ““W. 121,” care American Lumberman, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
With ten years’ experience line and private yards 
handling lumber, coal, hardware, paint, builders’ 
supplies and specialties desires position. Best refer- 











ences. Good reasons for changing. Available at 
once. 
Address “R. 114,” care American Lumberman, 





SALESMAN 
Now on west coast, wants position in and around 
Chgo. Established trade in West Coast & Inland, 
Empire Products. Best of ref. Age 37, married. 
Salary and com. One salesman who knows what 
he is selling, and what the different trade requires. 
Address “T. 101,” care American Lumberman. 


A MODERN RETAIL MERCHANDISER 
Desires to make change by Jan. ist. Can create 
business by constructive sales methods. Full de- 
tails by letter. Prefer Ia., Mo., Kan or Neb, con- 
nection. Address “W. 109,’ care American Lum- 
berman. » 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady, 4 years’ wholesale lumber experience, 
Capable of taking full charge. Wants situation. 

Address ‘“‘W. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


I WANT A POSITION 
Sawing on right or left hand band mill. I use push 
feed and pull nigger. I am familiar with hardwood 
grades. Address “W. 101,” care American Lum- 
berman. 














GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Thoroughly experienced. Manufacturing concern 
preferred. Age 35 
Address “R. 110,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
For invoice figuring. order desk and stock record 
keeping, by wholesale sash and door house; good 
opportunity for advancement. Address ‘“‘W. 108,” 
care American Lumberman, 





ESTIMATOR AND PLAN LISTER WANTED 
By a central listing bureau in south. State age, 
salary, married, experience. Cost book A men 
desired. 

Address “‘S. 112,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HIGH GRADE FOREMAN 
Biller and detailer on special millwork, such as 
stairs, frames, cabinets, trim. etc., experienced in 
New York State. Apply THE MARKET MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Syracuse, N. Y¥ 





DETAILER—DRAFTSMAN _ - 
We have position open for an experienced custom 
mill work detailer who is accurate and orderly in 
his work. WARRBN-HUCKINS COMPANY, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 





I WANT A JOB IN BAND MILL 
I am an all ’round mill man, I can do anything in 
mill, but I prefer lumber grading or running edger 
or resaw. Address D. H. D., Itmann, W. Va. 


POSITION WANTED 
By efficient band or circular saw filer. Married, 
sober, and industrious, Best of references. Address 
“W. 105,”" care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS SAWYER ‘ 
With fifteen years’ experience wants position wherg 
they have good schools. Good references. 
Address “S, 107,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG SAWYER 
Now employed wants a job on portable circular 
sawmill after Dec. Ist. 
Address ‘“‘T. 106,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 


Open for position. Address 444 MAIN STREBRT, ' 
Reynoldsville, Pa. . 8 
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POSITION WANTED 
By capable and reliable experienced lumber sales- 
man with headquarters Chicago, to sell for good 
sized- mill or group of mills, in any or entire 
middle-west, central and eastern states territory. 
Have extensive and worthy personal acquaintance, 
and thoroughly conversant with the needs of the 
retail lumber, railroad and general industrial 
trade; twelve consecutive years and good record 
with one concern. No wholesale or commission 
concern connection wanted. 
Address “H. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HUSTLING RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Desires permanent connection where can make 
small investment. Now employed and highly satis- 
factory. Not a job hunter, but a live wire with 
a clean record. One who has produced excellent 
results and can do it again, Best of reference. 
Prefer city of 20,000 or more. 

Address “‘W. 116," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Situation as mill representative in eastern Pa., 
N. J., Del., Md., and D. C. by salesman with sev- 
eral years experience selling white pine lumber, 
millwork, box shooks and frames in above ter- 
ritory 
Address ‘“‘T. 115," care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Young married American, with manufacturing ex- 
perience on West Coast, desires position. At present 
line yard manager in middle west in same point 
four years. 
Address ‘““W. 122,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
Located in Philadelphia desires good connection 
in eastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jer- 
sey territory Fifteen-year established trade. 
Salary or salary and bonus basis. 
Address “T, 110," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD BUYER 
20 years’ experience. Can buy, grade, inspect and 
load at a cost not to exceed $1.00 per thousand. 
Have large acquaintance among southern mills 
and could buy to your advantage and profit. 
Address “S. 110,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Or foreman, with large mills, 50 to 90 million an- 
nually. 20 years’ experience in yellow pine and fir. 
39 years of age. Married and of excellent charac- 
ter. My past employers for your consideration. 
Address “C. E. J.,", care American Lumberman. 


TIMBER ESTIMATING 
Estimates of standing timber, from actual tree 
count to bulk estimates of large areas. Familiar 
with all Appalachian unen. Can give cost of 
stocking from stump car. Many years’ ex- 
perience. W. J. M GOVERN, Clearfield, Pa. 


WANTED POSITION WITH GOOD LBR. CO. 
As yard or woods foreman. Willing to start as 
log scaler or timekeeper; 20 years’ experience. Can 
furnish best of references. 

Address “W. 112,”" care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—CHICAGO 
High class salesrnan with 15 years’ experience sell- 
ing yellow pine, fir, Chicago territory, desires 
change. Details to interested. 
Address “TT, 117,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Owing to cutting out of present employer, Mill 
Foreman, twenty years experience, desires position 
as Saw Mill Foreman. 

Address “S. 118,” care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Who has specialized on accounting and income tax 
returns for lumber manufacturers is open for a 
position. A-1 references, Address “ACCOUNT- 
ANT,” Box 2054, De Soto Sta., Memphis, Tenn. 


WELL KNOWN MGR. MILLWORK BUSINESS 
Wants position requiring unusual experience and 
ability. 

Address “T.- 121," care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Wants situation. Can take entire charge of of- 
fice. In Chicago or vicinity. Best references. 
Address “T. 114,’ care American Lumberman. 


TIMBERLAND CRUISES AND VALUATIONS 
Also operating plans made anywhere in the world. 
JOHN A. WHEELER, 44 School St., Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 

There is a job some place for every man. Sometimes 
a man does not fit in the particular job that he has and 
there is another job he would fit in if he only knew 
where it was. 

It is our mission to bring the man and the job to- 
gether. We have done it a thousand times and we can 
ao it again. 

The American Lumberman is over 50 Py of age, 
but it is young, progressive, active, read by the real 
men in the lumber 5 who are looking for the 
best that ays! can Put your ad in the 
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WANTED—TWO OR THREE CARS WHITE ASH 
1%x1%x12” or multiples. Can possibly use other 


Address *“‘W. 117,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
= 1 Black or Shell Bark Hickory Logs. 12” and 
in eometer, 10’, 12’, 14’ and 16’ long. 
RANE & MAC MAHON. Inc., St. Mary’s, Ohio. 





WANTED—GUM LUMBER 
4/4, oe and 8/4 FAS Qtd., Sap Gum. 
4/4 & 8/4 No. 1 Com. and Sels. Qtd. Sap 
6 FAS Plain Sap Gum and 4/4 FAS Sa" Rea 

um. 
4/4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 
4/4 and 5/4 No. 1 Com. and Sels. Plain Sap Gum, 
5/4 and 8/4 FAS Qtd. Red Gum, 
4/4 and 8/4 No. 1 Com. and Sels, Qtd. Red Gum. 
4/4 and 5/4 No. 1 Com, and Sels. Plain Red Gum. 
4/4 2A Common Poplar, 
State if circular sawn or band sawn, average 
widths, percentage of 14’ and 16’ lengths. Make 
lowest price delivered here. 
WARREN ROSS “LUMBER co.. 
Jamestown, N, Y. 


WANTED LUMBER 
Want to contract output of Southern hardwood 
mill band preferred but not essential; capacity 
25,000 feet or more per day, cutting principally 
yg and Oak. Write us giving detailed informa- 
tion. 
Address “S. 101,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Good sized block of 4/4 Red and White Oak flooded 
No. 2 and btr, but well washed and brushed, also 
regular stock and Tie Siding No. 3A and btr. Also 
4/4 sap Gum and Tupelo No, 2 and btr. Must 
be attractive for cash; give details, must be of good 
texture. 
Address “S, 117,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
The output of one or more mills cutting one to 
three hundred thousand feet per mo. Hardwoods. 
Reasonable advances. Address P. O. BOX 938, 
Greenville, Miss. 








WANTED 
Five hundred cars walnut logs. Twelve inches and 
up diameter, eight feet and up long. We inspect 
at shipping point and pay ca 
GEO. W. HARTSELL. “Piqua, oO. 


CLEAR POPLAR 
Veneer logs wanted. 
FRED KNIGHT VENEER & PANEL WORKS 
Falconer, New York 








WANTED—300 M’ 6/4 
No. 2 Common and Better Michigan Beech. 
RAYMOND LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 











TIMBER WANTED 
Ten to 100 million feet of Long or Short Leaf Pine 
or Turpentine timbers wanted. Give prices and 
full particulars. Address. COOPER LUMBER 
CO., 393 King St., Charleston, 8S. C. 





Several skillful sawyers sawing 
spruce siding saw Sheboygan’s 
scientific scalers successfully scal- 
ing sycamore spars. 


E. T. Darling, Sheboygan, Wis. 





WANTED TO BUY 
One six or seven foot band mill. Would not object 
to carriage, shotgun feed, nigger, log stop, loader, 
and complete filing room outfit. Must be modern 
and well balanced rig. Address BOX 211, DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla. 





INDUSTRIAL SITES FOR LUMBER AND 


Paper industries. Inexhaustible supply of raw 
material. Unparalleled transportation facilities. 
Three transcontinental railroads and steamships to 
all parts of the world. For further information 
write the 
KALAMA BUSINESS MENS CLUB 
Kalama, Washington, 


WANTED TO BUY 
A good yard, preferably an Iowa point, or woulda 
consider taking management and investing in sev- 
eral yards. 
Address “W. 115,” care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING WANTED 
Will cut, haul, ,aarket your merchantable hard- 
wood timber to net you $5.00 M. stumpage. 
H. L. EMMERT, 
3649 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Il, 











WANTED 
To make Toys or Novelties out of hard or soft 
wood. Unpainted articles poccegees. What have 
you? Small factory in Wisconai 
Address “S. 103,” care Ameriena Lumberman. 


WANTED—RELIABLE FIRM 
To manufacture and market new veneer fruit pack- 
age. 
Address ‘“‘T. 107,’ care American Lumberman. 





ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR RETAILERS 


This book is a reprint of a series of articles that 
were written especially for the American Lumber- 
man. It covers every point that might come up 
about accounting methods in a.retail lumber yard. 

It is thoroughly indexed so that any item may 
he referred to quickly; in attractive paper bind- 
ing with colored cover design. Price, delivered, 
$1- special prices in quantities. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, Illinois 











WE HAVE 
MILLING IN TRANSIT RATE, STORAGE YARD, 
KILN DRYING AND DRESSING 
Electric crane and million foot shed for timbers. 
JOHNSON-MAAS LUMBER CO 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





SAW MILL FOR*SALE 
Six-year-old plant, consisting of band mill, resaw, 
planing mill and two lath mills, located on Soo 
road and Lake Michigan in Northern Peninsula of 


Michigan. Purchaser need not tie up much money 
in standing timber, as large stands of hardwood 
timber available to mill are for sale by various 
owners and could be purchased as needed. Mill 
now being operated, ready for immediate use. Ex- 
cellent timber easily available to mill, runs heavily 
to hardwood. 
Address “‘B. 10," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—INVESTOR 
$15,000 to $25,000, join organization with unusual 
possibilities; proposition will stand strictest inves- 
tigation; offer attractive to active or inactive in- 
vestors in preferred stock with good block of 
common shares, Executive office open to one wish- 
ing to become active, $250,000 bond issue has been 
arranged. Immediate action required. 

Address “W. 118,” care American Lumberman, 


I HAVE 20 MILLION FEET OF 
Standing hardwood timber. Can buy a complete 
working plant in a city of 50,000 for one-fourth its 
actual cost. Want an experienced planing mill man 
to join me in buying plant and working into tim- 
bers. Must have $10,000 to invest. Address BOX 40, 
Kendalia, W. Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., INDUSTRIAL ZONE 
2 miles Southeast Capitol Building, 596 feet adja- 
cent B, & O. R. R., 210 feet fronting Sumner Road, 
82,347 sq. ft. at 20 cents per sq. foot; concrete 
roads. Sewer and water connections. 
W. H. BRYSON 
Strath Haven Inn., Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PLANING MILL 
Now running five cars N. C. Pine Mouldings etc. 
per week—New Machinery—Established trade—ex- 
cellent location in short leaf area. Owner retir- 
ing account failing health. Will sacrifice to re 
sponsible buyer. No agents. Write for details. 
Address “S. FORT care American Lumberman. 


R SALE—SAW MILL 
25M oman A planing mill, office, warehouse 
and 20 acres land, all necessary equipment for 
complete operating unit, or will sell separately. 
Northern Wisconsin. Price very reasonable, terms 
if desired. Full particulars upon inquiry. 
Address “S. 7," care American Lumberman. 


WOOD WORKING FACTORIES 
At sacrifice prices. Choice locations in Central 
States with low labor costs. Free industrial sites 
with switch to responsible manufacturers. Build- 
ings constructed and financed. $1.00 sq. ft., up- 
wards. Write us your requirements. FANTUS 
——e LOCATING SERVICE, 1325 8S, Oakley, 
cago. 























RELIABLE MANUFACTURER 
Of oak dimension and squares for export wants 
financial assistance and sales agent. Have new 
mill. Plenty timber. Favorable freight rate for 
exporting. 
Address “P 1093.” care American Lumberman. 


RETIR'NG FROM RETAIL LUMBER 
Business, Will sell holdings reasonable. Carries 
executive position and salary. Opportunity for 
young man. Address “W. 106,” care American 
Lumberman. 








FOR SALE—OUTPUT 
Will contract output of small band mill cutting 
Hardwood to party financing same and taking 
up $5.000.00 mortgage on mill with some timber. 
Address “R. 106,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 
A fine location and a world of timber for a slack 
. = plant. If interested. write me, G. 
THWEATT, DeValls Bluff, Arkansas. 





WILL TRADE FARM 
Close to Kansas City for Lumber yard. 
BOX 61, Sedalia, Mo. 





MUST BE SOLD 
Complete Hardwood Dimension Mill with timber. 
J. ¥. GRESLY, Gurdon, Ark. 
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